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ENGLAND'S CRISIS! 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE Englishman who takes up 
Professor Siegfried’s latest work, 
England’s Crisis, finds himself in an 
embarrassing position. It is as 


though, having casually described 


one’s self as a miserable failure, one 
should find the phrase caught up 
and repeated in all seriousness. The 
Professor has permitted himself 
therein the same frankness as char- 
acterized America Comes of Age, 
but his criticisms have a familiar 
look. They are in fact no more than 
the warnings of our own prophets 
plus the jokes about ourselves which 
form our licensed satirist’s stock in 
trade. One of the features of the 
present situation is the candor with 
which, among ourselves, we English 
folk admit the signs of decadence. 
At least it may be granted that we 
are not so ill but that we can take 
our own temperature and study the 
chart on which its rise and fall are 
recorded. Even our newspaper lead- 
ers and the perorations of politicians 
recognize the gravity of our state. 


By André Siegfried. New 
$3.00. 


1England’s Crisis. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


This may mean merely that our 
self-complacency is of a deeply 
rooted character and feels itself able 
to afford damaging criticism, but it 
must not be imagined that Profes- 
sor Siegfried’s diagnosis comes to 
the more thoughtful among us as a 
shock. He tells us only what we 
knew. 

His book is not therefore value- 
less. On the contrary, it should have 
a wholesome effect wherever it is 
read. J. L. Garvin describing it in 
a large-type heading to his full-page 
article on it in the Observer as “a 
book to be faced,” accurately ex- 
presses the general impression. It 
is one thing to call yourself a fool 
in good round English and another 
thing to have the word come back 
to you with a French accent. Our 
little jest about ourselves acquires 
importance when echoed by the im- 
partial observer. It makes us aware 
that our family affairs have become 
public scandals. The blunt candor 
of our own intimates is easier to 
bear than the sympathy of stran- 
gers. A Job’s comforter (the simile 
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is the Professor’s own) rubs salt 
into the wound more effectively than 
can any self-criticism. The urbane 
solicitude of England’s Crisis makes 
us smart more than all the gibes of 
our own satirists. And that is good. 
It is what we need. 

Moreover, it is of immense ad- 
vantage to have so lucid a writer, 
viewing the scene from a distance, 
set in order what to us at close quar- 
ters is apt to be but a chaos of con- 
fused issues. It was a bold enter- 
prise to attempt a brief summary of 
so complicated a situation. Out of 
the welter of economic, social and 
political discussion which goes on 
around our sick-bed M. Siegfried 
has produced what is really a co- 
herent statement of the outstanding 
facts. The capacity for seizing hold 
of essential things and dismissing 
the irrelevant which was exempli- 
fied in America Comes of Age is seen 
again here. 

Assisted by this admirable sum- 
mary it is comparatively easy to set 
down the outstanding symptoms of 
the case. Conspicuous is the con- 
tinued shrinkage of our exports due 
to the fact that articles of which we 
once held the monopoly are now 
manufactured by our former cus- 
tomers and to the commercial ri- 
valry of younger peoples. Trade 
Unions oppose any lowering of 
wages and thus, it is argued, keep 
at a prohibitive price commodities 
which otherwise might find a mar- 
ket abroad. Nor is the employing 
class any less to blame. Our cap- 
tains of industry are declared to be 
lacking in technical knowledge and 
experience. They are too “gentle- 
manly” to roll up their sleeves and 
get down to work. As a consequence 
of these things there is a solid block 
of two million unemployed which 
no government and no measure 
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seem able to remove. To “chloro- 
form” any possible revolutionary 
tendencies in this unemployed mess 
a dole is administered, the larger 
part of which is paid by the Govern- 
ment. Economically expended it is 
just sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. A married man receives 
17 shillings in addition to 9 shillings 
for his wife and 2 shillings for each 
child. In some cases the municipal- 
ities still further augment the State’s 
contribution to the extent of 6 or 7 
shillings. 

The section of his book which 
deals with this subject Professor 
Siegfried entitles, “The Poison of 
Unemployment” and the concluding 
sentence in that section reads, “The 
presence of this dead member, 
which apparently is not being ampu- 
tated, is poisoning the whole body 
politic.” The meaning of this will 
be apparent if I quote some of his 
remarks concerning the working of 
the system. The most dangerous 
defect in it, he observes, 


“is the spirit of complacency which 
it has created. A foreigner going to 
England expects to find an atmos- 
phere of tragedy, but on the con- 
trary he finds exactly the opposite. 
The English workman knows that 
when he loses his job, no matter 
what happens, he will not starve; 
he becomes a social rentier, living at 
the expense of the nation. His 
standard of living may be reduced, 
but he can still live, so he awaits 
with calm—often too much calm— 
the chance of further employ- 
ment.... 

“The moral fibre of the unem- 
ployed cannot resist either the life 
they are now leading, or the com- 
placency with which it is accepted. 
A feeling of slackness pervades the 
atmosphere; inspectors report that 

















they often find the inveterate unem- 
ployed stretched out in bed during 
the day. For these bed-lovers, hour 
follows hour with nothing to do ex- 
cept an occasional visit to the La- 
bour Exchange to see if by chance 
there is a job to be had. Finally, all 
effort, aptitude, and energy are be- 
numbed. 

“The life of the nation goes on 
none the less, with a tranquillity 
and regularity that is most decep- 
tive. The Government seems to fear 
this great body of idle men, and does 
what is urgent; it supports them, 
making sure that they remain calm, 
and are not driven to desperation.” 


It will be seen from this quotation 
that the writer views the dole as a 
cause. Certainly whether we have 
regard to its financial or moral con- 
sequences it is, from that point of 
view, serious enough. But to ap- 
preciate the full significance of the 
system it must be seen as the effect 
of a long operating state of things. 
How comes it to pass, for instance, 
that the function of government has 
so failed and the powers of disci- 
pline become so paralyzed that the 
responsible authorities seem to “fear 
this great body of idle men” and can 
think of no other means of control- 
ling it than by bribery? The refer- 
ence here is not to the possibility of 
strong military methods but to that 
moral authority which, even in a 
democratic state, can be exercised 
by those truly qualified to govern. 
England has been known as the land 
of law and order yet it has to be set 
on record that a considerable part 
of its population can be kept quiet 
only by means of panem et circen- 
ses. This decay in the power to con- 
trol its own people is one of the 
most sinister features in the life of 
contemporary England. It is all the 
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more significant when set side by 
side with the ready response made 
seventeen years ago to the demands 
of the military situation. The com- 
mon danger then was sufficiently 
apparent and grave to compel the 


obedience of all classes. Is it that 
economic perils are less obvious or 
does it mean that political authority 
needs for its enforcement a display 
of military determination? At least 
it will be granted that if we could 
discover how this state of things 
came about we might be helped to 
aremedy. But it is one of Professor 
Siegfried’s limitations that he traces 
the beginnings of the present crisis 
no further back than the nineteenth 
century. Contemporary history cut 
off in that way from its roots in the 
past can present only insoluble 
problems. Had he cast his eyes back- 
ward he might have noted a gradual 
decline in the sense of authority, a 
decline which has operated in every 
department of national life and 
which accompanied the increasing 
repudiation of any higher authority 
than that of the State. Refusing it- 
self to bow to that authority, gov- 
ernment has lost the power to com- 
mand others. 

But if this aspect of the dole sys- 
tem needs the interpretation of the 
past, so also does that which con- 
cerns the popular acceptance of the 
system. That two million workers 
should be content to subsist in idle- 
ness on a bounty so conferred and 
should do so with every indication 
of complacency must be regarded 
not only as an enfeebling cause but 
also as a phenomenon with a his- 
tory. It is impossible to think of a 
populace with unsapped and sturdy 
independence acting in this way, 
and independence such as once 
characterized the Englishman is not 
sapped in a generation. Here again 
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we have to find fault with Professor 
Siegfried for his exclusively modern 
outlook. He forgets that centuries 
of peasant life lie behind the indus- 
trial era. For hundreds of years the 
bulk of Englishmen were engaged 
in agricultural labors which gave 
them a large measure of independ- 
ence and in crafts wherein the indi- 
vidual could express something of 
his own personality. The peasant 
and the craftsman of Old England 
were noted especially for a robust 
self-reliance; it was supposed to be 
a national characteristic. This 
makes the complacent servility of 
to-day a greater puzzle, but not an 
insoluble one. 

History which emphasizes the 


problem also supplies the answer. 
It shows us how, when the aristoc- 
racy had glutted themselves with 
the lands of the despoiled monaster- 
ies and again grew hungry, they 


turned to the commons and holdings 
of the peasantry. The story of how 
the acres on which the families of 
the poor lived in humble compe- 
tence were grabbed by the squireoc- 
racy is one of the saddest tragedies 
in English history. It created a 
large proletarian class eager to ac- 
cept the urban conditions and the 
machine labor of the new industrial 
centers that had sprung up—eager 
because only so could it live. Once 
imprisoned in the narrow streets of 
the factory towns escape was impos- 
sible. Generation after generation 
grew up familiar only with the pave- 
ments, the public houses and the 
whirring of machinery. The vic- 
tims lost the very memory of green 
fields and were further dehumanized 
by the drudgery of their mechanical 
toil. The term “wage-slaves” to de- 
scribe them is not an exaggeration. 
They were considered and came to 
consider themselves as the mere ad- 
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juncts to the machinery they tended. 
They were herded in miserable 
hovels in which all the characteris- 
tics of a home were wanting. Chil- 
dren of six and seven years of age 
were pressed into the service of the 
machines or set to labor in the 
mines. 

It was not by any prospect of a 
return to the country homes they 
had left behind them that the prole- 
tariat recovered the hope of inde- 
pendence. The freedom they learned 
to demand envisaged no escape from 
urbanization. It laid little stress on 
the re-creation of family life. It did 
not even ask for deliverance from 
mechanized labor. No hope of crafts- 
manship in the old sense found a 
place in its program. It was as mem- 
bers of a class that the immured 
peasants now fought for liberty. The 
ideals which the industrial leaders 
set before their followers were prac- 
tically those of the employing class 
—more money and more leisure. It 
is as though the Jews in Babylon, 
forgetting Jerusalem, had asked only 
for better quarters, more abundant 
fare and longer holidays. 

The known effects of urbanization 
upon morale go a long way to ex- 
plain the change which was wrought 
in these once “free and independ- 
ent” workers. Says Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, a well-known sociologist, 
“More alert, more vivacious, more 
intelligent, even more urbane in the 
finer sense as the urban population 
becomes it inevitably loses its stam- 
ina, its reserves of vital energy... . 
An urban life saps that calm and 
solid strength which is necessary 
for all great effort and stress, phys- 
ical or intellectual.” There is a re- 
markable resemblance between the 
terms used here and those employed 
by Professor Siegfried to describe 
the attitude of the average English- 
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man in face of the present unparal- 
leled crisis. He says we have lost 
the “will to win,” that we show a 
lack of vitality, that we have no am- 
bition. The bearing of this on the 
irresponsibility with which the dole 
is accepted is obvious. 

No less emphatic is Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson whose book, Religion 
and Progress is being widely read 
in its new and cheaper edition. In 
that work he says, “The rhythm of 
social life is accelerated, since it is 
no longer forced to keep time with 
the instinctive life of nature. It is 
not merely a transformation of ma- 
terial culture, it involves a biological 
change which must profoundly af- 
fect the character of the race itself. 
It is as yet impossible to know if 
man will be able to adapt himself 
successfully to conditions which are 
so entirely different from those of 
the past. There is a danger that the 


sudden outburst of energy which 
has characterised the new urban in- 
dustrial civilisation may be followed 
by a premature exhaustion of social 
and physical vitality, and may thus 
become a source of social degenera- 


tion.” Numerous other equally 
weighty authorities might be quoted 
to the same effect. Nor must it be 
forgotten that when they speak of 
social degeneration they include 
those moral qualities which we have 
seen so lacking in the recipients of 
the dole. It has been frequently as- 
serted that the present state of af- 
fairs is psychologically attributable 
to the .exhaustion caused by the 
War. But if these quotations speak 
the truth the War did but hasten a 
process which had been set in mo- 
tion long before by the very nature 
of our civilization. Accept that con- 
clusion and you find yourself facing 
a situation highly suggestive. 

M. Siegfried shows the handicap 
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under which he suffers from his ex- 
clusively modern outlook by imply- 
ing throughout his book that the 
remedy lies in a quickening of the 
national pace. He assumes as a 
matter of course the standards of 
the present-day commercial and in- 
dustrial world. Success, for him, 
means capturing more markets, 
more efficient machines, more zeal- 
ous workers, more enterprising trad- 
ers. We must be speeded-up phys- 
ically and mentally to cope with 
post-War conditions. Those are his 
directions. But according to his 
own showing the odds against us are 
overwhelming. All the advantages 
which in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century gave us priority over 
our rivals have disappeared. With 
a far higher wage-bill to meet than 
in the past we have to encounter an 
intensified competition and we have 
to do this with our vital energy at 
its lowest ebb. But the strongest 
argument against his suggestion is 
that to continue along the line of 
former triumphs is to involve our- 
selves still deeper in a system which 
is slowly tapping our nervous re- 
sources. It means, in short, taking 
more of the medicine which has 
caused the trouble. We must there- 
fore consider the alternative— 
a renewal of the old agricultural 
life. 

But is that alternative any more 
hopeful? Some of us think it is. We 
are in the habit of pointing to the 
fertility of our soil (declared by old 
Sir John Fortescue in the fifteenth 
century, to bear finer crops than 
that of any other country), to the 
improved means of agriculture sup- 
plied by science and to the enor- 
mous waste represented to-day by 
our untilled acres. That noted Rus- 
sian economist, P. Kropotkin, in 
Fields, Factories and Workshops 
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made out what seems to us an un- 
answerable case for England’s abil- 
ity to feed herself. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that what is here in 
mind is not the large-scale farming 
of those for whom agriculture is 
only a branch of industry and com- 
merce. This might but perpetuate 
many of the evils of the present ré- 
gime. No, if Englishmen return to 
the land it is to be hoped that they 
will first renounce those _ ideals 
which have led them so far astray 
and will content themselves with a 
manner of life and work intended 
first and foremost to supply the 
needs of individual families. Some- 
thing that might be called a peasant- 
state is our hope. Granted that the 
change was effected gradually with 
time for adaptation, there is no rea- 
son why those who were called “a 
nation of shop-keepers” should not 
become a nation of producers. Cer- 


tainly the difficulties are not as 
great as those we must face if we 
determine to regain our place as 
“the workshop of the world” and 


the leader in international com- 
merce. Moreover, while the attempt 
to overcome these latter difficulties 
would probably kill us physically 
and morally, the course advocated 
would build us up into a healthy, 
sane and law-abiding people. 

The chief obstacle is the men- 
tality which has been created dur- 
ing the last couple of centuries. It 
is an urban mentality. For it the 
countryside, save for short visits, 
means dullness and stagnation. It 
can scarcely conceive of life apart 
from crowded streets and easily ac- 
cessible picture-houses. In_ the 
heyday of our success it would have 
been madness to suggest a back-to- 
the-land movement. Under the pres- 
sure of necessity, however, such a 
suggestion may gain a hearing. The 
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glamour of urban civilization is less 
attractive when at every street car- 
ner stand groups of unemployed 
men. Idleness, attractive at first to 
those who have never known an ex- 
tended holiday, can pall in time. It 
may even be that disillusionment re- 
garding the ideals which have gov- 
erned us in the past has commenced 
already to operate and that it is this 
which, in some measure, accounts 
for the apathy noted by Professor 
Siegfried. 

For, be it remembered that, for 
the great majority of our people, the 
role they have played for the last 
hundred years or so was no volun- 
tary one. It was forced upon them. 
It was in no eager mood they left 
their cottages and few acres for the 
town. They were conscripts in the 
industrial army, not volunteers. Ere 
custom caused them to love Babylon 
they hated it. If one should count 
in centuries they are even now far 
more rural than urban. It is only 
the short-sightedness of people like 
the writer of England’s Crisis which 
makes us forget this. Even in those 
cities which they call their own and 
into which they crowd the workers 
are exiles. Like the other and re- 
lated great change which took place 
in the sixteenth century, when they 
were robbed of their Church, the 
revolution which made them city- 
dwellers was forced upon them. And 
I sometimes think that deep down 
in their hearts and in moments of 
moral seriousness they are half con- 
scious of the fact. The dividend- 
drawing owners of factories and 
mines, the magnates of commerce, 
the frothy politicians and the para- 
sites of these classes do not repre- 
sent the real England. There is 
that inarticulate crowd of whom 
Chesterton sang in “The Secret 
People”: 
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“There are no folk in the whole 
world so helpless or so wise. 
There is hunger in our bellies, 
there is laughter in our eyes; 
You laugh at us and love us, both 

mugs and eyes are wet: 
Only you do not know us. For we 
have not spoken yet.” 


There are many indications which 
I might quote if there were space to 
show that thought is turning to a 
simpler and happier world, a world 
where the sky is blue and the labor 
of one’s hands is loved for its own 
sake. Perhaps the contempt some- 
times expressed for Victorian ideals 
and the roaring prosperity of the 
past with its bourgeois comfort sees 
these things as sour grapes which it 
is useless for us any more to desire. 
But I trust there is more than that 
in it and that tribulation has begot- 
ten a homesickness for the land of 
our fathers which will not be inop- 
erative in the days to come. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that 
the moral and spiritual obstacles 
are great. Such a simplification of 
tastes as would be necessary to carry 
out the revolution is not easily ac- 
quired. The dream of wealth, how- 
ever impossible its fulfillment may 
have become, is not repudiated for 
the realities of rural bareness with- 
out a wrench. And we must face 
the humiliation of having failed in 
that whereto we set our hands and 
wherein we once so greatly pros- 
pered. How shall we learn to recog- 
nize as the Providence of God lead- 
ing us to cleaner and more honor- 
able ways of life circumstances that 
seem rather to challenge our Eng- 
lish courage and doggedness and to 
excite us to further efforts. That 
last effect is the one so far wrought 
by the frankness of M. Siegfried, 
and, indeed, that is the effect pre- 
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sumably he would like to have on 
his readers. 

To accept defeat and to turn back 
to the ways of our forefathers de- 
mands no less than religious resig- 
nation. It is a course little likely to 
appeal save to those who desire, 
even more than fortune, to save 
their souls. Without the religious 
motive I see not how it is to be done. 
Is not the case like that which drove 
the founders of monachism into the 
wilderness there to create the nuclei 
of a new world? But St. Benedict 
possessed a Faith which made easy 
the forfeiting of this world and its 
prizes, whereas our religious teach- 
ers have almost identified Christian- 
ity with the art of “getting on.” 
Protestantism is bound up with the 
present system and can but urge its 
continuance. The peasant, on the 
other hand, suggests the priest. The 
Church which once reorganized 
Europe on an agricultural basis is 
still with us and, perhaps, just be- 
cause the crisis calls for her help, 
increasingly potent in our midst. 
With her at least is the motive- 
power which could inspire sacrifice 
and the wisdom which might direct 
us. True, she has followed her chil- 
dren to the cities but she has never 
identified herself with the civiliza- 
tion which grew up around her. She 
belongs still to the Eternal Hills and 
is most at home in their silences. It 
is from her midst that have come in 
these days the most authentic signs 
of divine guidance. It is now some 
years since Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb’s little book, The Church and 
the Land, fired the hearts of those 
looking for a lead. 


“Seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice,” he cried. “First 
things first, for God’s sake; or you 
will crash at once... . Quit Babylon 
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for love of the Babylonians. And 
do not seek ease or security you can 
obtain by using Babylon. What 
will it avail you to cease living in 
Babylon if you do not also cease liv- 
ing on Babylon? ... Be a monastety 
then—a monk—a thing apart, aloof 
from the world; indeed, be a world 
apart, a self-sufficient, ‘elf-support- 
ing kingdom.” 


An heroic call, but it has not 


lacked response. Already there are 
in the field, each with episcopal 


OME, come, come 
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By M. D. Burnett 





sanction and encouragement, three 
Catholic societies operating in dif- 
ferent parts of the country but 
united in their object of placing 
families on the land. Settlement has 
commenced. Compared with the di- 
mensions of the national crisis the 
movement is infinitesimal; it is its 
spiritual significance and its social 
and economic wisdom you are asked 
to note. To the mind of the present 
writer it constitutes the only pos- 
sible Christian answer to the chal- 
lenge of England’s Crisis. 


To the waters that sing in the sun! 


Come, come, 


To the waters that laugh in the light! 


Come 


To the waters that dance in the dawn! 


I will go, I will go 


Ere the end of my course shall be run: 


I will go 


Ere my day shall be turned into night: 


Go 


Ere the light of the sun be withdrawn. 
For the heart of the pilgrim has only one home, 
And its sign and its symbol—the waters of Rome! 

The voice of her waters is sweet, 

The sight of her waters is fair, 

The taste of her waters is bliss, 

But she draws all the world to her feet 

For a draught far more precious and rare 

And my spirit is thirsty for this. 
Then my feet shall be set on the road that leads home 
Till my eyes shall behold the fair curve of her dome, 


And my spirit shall hail her as Mother, as Rome! 























SNAPSHOTS 


By BERTHA RADFORD SUTTON 


IFE at the Convent, as a pen- 
sionnaire had its thrills, its 
“alarums and excursions,” though 
maybe they weren’t what a mem- 
ber of the Four Hundred would 
think exciting. For instance, only 
consider what Seur Marthe was— 
the portress! St. Peter himself 
fades into insignificance beside her 
stately, her majestic, her gracious, 
or her accusing person. The mere 
tinkle of her shining keys as they 
swung in gentle cadence at her side, 
was enough to put the fear of God 
into the most reckless soul, so you 
may be sure that it was not her 
fault if thrills did find their way 
into the sacred precincts! 

Quand méme! 

She had a real French eye for 
well-dressed people, and a most 
deferential and reverential attitude 
to the male sex when it was suffi- 
ciently authenticated. Otherwise— 
au contraire. 

And though her heart was quite 
pious and good and full of virtues, 
she somehow froze the drabby sort. 
She guarded the chubby little aum6- 
nier from being waylaid by indis- 
creet pensionnaires whilst on his 
way to his meals, and no sooner 
was his key heard in the little side 
door, than Seur Marthe, like a 
beautiful brig in full sail, moved 
majestically down the long passage 
to meet him, warning off small 
craft who appeared in the fairway. 

Though one day she missed him, 
and a garrulous Englishwoman 
buttonholed him. 

Of course you can’t buttonhole 





aumoniers, but you will recognize 
the hyperbole. 

Monsieur l’Auménier had just 
been reading his newspaper from 
Paris, and if it had been a more pi- 
ous one perhaps he might not have 
been filled so very, very full of holy 
wrath against “perfide Albion.” 

So when the foolish woman 
started on politics with a hungry 
man, who was an ardent tradition- 
alist in spite of the entente cordiale 
and all the rest, he indiscreetly re- 
marked, half jovially, half seri- 
ously, 

“A-ha Madame, le 
n’aime pas les Anglais.” 

Naturally this was too much for 
Madame l’Anglaise and she stam- 
mered in bad French, 

“And you French, Monsieur l’Au- 
moénier, you hunt the good God out 
of your country!” 

It was at this strategical moment 
that Seur Marthe bore down on 
them, and sparks illuminated the 
parting of their ways, whilst the 
majestic nun murmured in despair- 
ing accents, 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

She had original views on life, 
Seur Marthe. For instance she 
knew that if the race must be—alas 
—perpetuated, man must marry. 

Unfortunately also women— 

She was very tolerant, but she 
made us feel very inferior. 

The Convent cat, an extremely 
ugly beast called Blanchette—pos- 
sibly because of its shaded white- 
ness—more shade than white—had 
unpleasant nocturnal habits, 


bon Dieu 
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“No sooner can her little ones 
open their eyes, than she sings 
every night again for her friend. 
Ce n'est pas raisonnable! Pas rai- 
sonnable du tout, du tout!” said 
Saur Marthe severely as she swept 
the steps with the air of an Em- 
press, having, over her white coif, 
an enormous straw hat like one of 
those old wild Zulu straws that sug- 
gest banjos and what not. Several 
ladies complained of Blanchette’s 
habits au-clair-de-la-lune, but Sceur 
Marthe only remarked with an ex- 
pressive gesture, “Que voulez vous 
Madame—ce n’est pas mon affaire.” 
Meaning it was distinctly ours. Le 
bon Dieu had called her to a celi- 
bate life, and that was all she per- 
mitted herself to say on the subject, 
except at intervals, 

“Est-ce raisonnable? 
Mon Dieu!” 

But where else in this mad sad 
world could be found such priceless 
pearls as the pensionnaires in this 
Maison Mére! 

Madame Leblanc, for example, 
very tall, very thin, very pious, very 
pretty, very wrinkled, very old, 
very, oh, very, very curious and in- 
quiring—some one labeled her Juge 
d’Instruction. 

One of our old ladies, Madame la 
Duchesse d’X, left the Convent and 
took up her abode elsewhere. Soon 
after, a very extraordinary lady ar- 
rived, who it appeared was also of 
the same exalted rank. Madame 
Leblanc glided—she never walked 
—she just glided, generally telling 
her beads, but with her eyes simply 
—well everywhere. Where was I? 
Yes, very good. She glided to my 
table, and with a gesture indicated 
the new arrival. 

“Hélas Madame,” she said in her 
thin high treble, “the Duchesse d’X 
has left us, but le bon Dieu has sent 


Mon Dieu! 
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us another Duchesse. How He is 
good!” 

I bowed. She bowed. The new- 
comer took a large bite of bread 
she had carefully soaked in her cof- 
fee and followed Madame Leblanc 
with a benevolent eye. 

Thus are friendships forged. 

The next door neighbor of Ma- 
dame Leblanc, not being a Duches- 
se, proved a source of annoyance 
to the old lady, as this good bour- 
geoise had crisp toast for her break- 
fast, and not even an angel, no, nor 
yet a duchess, can eat crisp toast 
without just a little noise. So Ma- 
dame Leblanc never arrived at her 
table till her neighbor might be rea- 
sonably supposed to have finished 
her two slices. 

Yet every Sunday she entertained 
a little old Comtesse with a deli- 
cious wrinkled face who used a 
fearsome instrument called a Masti- 
cateur, the mere sight of which was 
enough to deprive everyone of their 
appetites. With this machine, like 
two forks interlaced, she blithely 
chased pieces of meat round her 
plate, recalling forcibly the words, 
“He that gathers not, scatters.” 
What she did not scatter, she 
ground to a mash. But enough of 
this. She called it one of her little 
consolations—she said life was full 
of them—consolations, not mastica- 
teurs. She said it had been the 
cause of introduction many times 
and had brought her so many 
friends. She carried it with the air 
of an angel carrying a harp. I 
believe you can get them at any 
ironmongers — masticateurs, not 
harps. But I do think that if the 
little bourgeoise had started one 
first, Madame Leblanc would also 
have absented herself from lunch 
and dinner till the lady had fin- 
ished. But then, regard only the 


























dolls in a toy shop, and you see how 
differently we are all made. 

Even sawdust differs. 

And their heads—you can’t see 
inside them, but you know. Some 
are stuffed full—those that do not 
break. The hollow heads are very 
perishable. You can make a beau- 
tiful meditation on dolls—they can 
also be a consolation even if you are 
not a comtesse. 


One disastrous day—but a lovely 
drying day—an American lady, in 
the gaiety and innocence of her 
heart, washed some little things and 
hung them in her window. 

Just on a little piece of pink 
string. 

She had always found her mother 
tongue good enough to get along 
with, so the “Avis” for ladies hang- 
ing on her bedroom wall, where 
pensionnaires were warned and, in- 
deed, strictly forbidden to hang 
their lingerie in the windows on 
pain of a major excommunication 

was all Greek to her. She 
thought in fact that it was a French 
fly-paper. 

So she stood in her wrapper, with 
her hair rolled up and filled that 
little piece of pink string till it 
looked like Thanksgiving Day. 

Then she tidied herself up and 
went down to dinner. 

Now the windows on that side 
looked into Monseigneur’s kitchen 
gardens and orchard—much to his 
annoyance — but that is another 
story. 

And whilst the blameless ladies 
were dining a great wind arose— 
but in the rattle of knives and forks 
it was not much noticed. 

And by and by the American lady 
entered her bedroom humming a 
little air—the sort that a nice Amer- 
ican lady would hum after dinner, 
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having come to the end of a perfect 
day. Then—Oh, Stars and Stripes! 
Not a solitary thing left on the pink 
string — indeed the pink string 
hanging in guilty misery half out 
of the window as if trying to escape 
judgment. 

And what a sight met the fren- 
zied gaze of the unfortunate but 
reckless pensionnaire! Sauntering 
down the paths of the episcopal gar- 
den, not only did she see Monsei- 
gneur himself smiling and affable 
with no idea of the horrible revela- 
tions before him, but a real live 
Cardinal walked beside him. 

With one wild jerk she leaned as 
far as she could out of her window 
to see if by any chance her “little 
things” were in the drive below. 
Not a sight of them, and His Emi- 
nence and His Lordship strolling 
like predestined victims to their 
awful fate. 

For if His Grandeur had objected 
in the first instance to the building 
of the Convent, and secondly to the 
windows overlooking his cherished 
fruit trees, and finally, being a good 
Catholic, having buried the hatchet, 
and visited the Convent on the Jour 
de l’An with the olive branch, what 
would be his lacerated not to say 
outraged feelings, at finding on his 
well kept garden path,—in com- 
pany with His Eminence the Car- 
dinal, a gray stocking or a petticoat 
be it never so elegant! 

With a feeling in her as if the 
very foundations of her world had 
collapsed, the good lady raced down 
three flights of polished stairs, not 
quite knowing what she intended 
to do. 

Run away to sea perhaps. Enlist 
—had she gone mad! Search the 
garden or climb the convent wall 
and seize her accursed property? 
But by this time of course the 
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worst must have happened, and 
when she reached the ground floor 
she fully expected to be met by the 
Bishop armed with bell, book and 
candle for her undoing. 

“Mademoiselle takes a little 
promenade?” Scur Marthe’s calm 
voice questioned her. 

Mademoiselle in reply wrung her 
hands — and explained in English 
what had happened. Shaking her 
head, Seur Marthe smiled hand- 
somely and made a graceful gesture 
with her hands. Little she guessed, 
—but she thought the more! These 
mad English! Anyone who even 
spoke such a language was “mad 
English.” Then a French woman 
came along who understood, and in 
a minute it was Sewur Marthe who 
was wringing her hands. Fortu- 
nately she could not get at her hair 
or in that dread moment she might 
have done it some damage. 

Awful visions must have passed 
before her agitated mind’s eye, but 
it was greatly to her credit that 
though she cast a baleful eye on 
the abashed and anguished crim- 
inal, all she said was—very rapidly 
about ten times but as if it were all 
one word, 

“Mondieumondieumondieu,” etc. 

And when Seur Marthe got to 
that stage, things were really des- 
perate. 

Just then, when the American 
lady thought she could bear no 
more, and was wondering feebly if 
it would be better to buy fly-papers 
or use her dressing gown girdle, or 
whether she could pack up and go, 
before the Bishop had time to com- 
plain, the door bell rang. 

It was the facteur with the let- 
ters, but being a very hot day, many 
kind friends had given him refresh- 
ment en route, and by the time he 
arrived at our convent, he was often 
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a little— sometimes I must say 
quite a good deal—not as he should 
be, you understand. 

So when Seeur Marthe opened the 
door, he slightly lurched against 
the wall, and taking his cap off with 
one hand he raised the other to 
wipe the perspiration off his exces- 
sively red face. But what did he 
wipe it with? 

What was that collection of “lit- 
tle things” he held in his unsteady 
hand? 

A gray stocking trailed across his 
uniformed chest—a little bunch of 
white silk and lace hid for a ghast- 
ly moment his apoplectic features 
—a lace guimpe waggled feebly 
over his post bag and a vinous voice 
proclaimed cheerfully. 

“The convent garden grows 
strange flowers, ma sceur.” 

No one dared to rebuke him. 
Seur Marthe received “la corre- 
spondance”’ in dignified silence, and 
the lady who had lost the goods 
simply took them, and fled up to 
her third floor room. 

It was only to be expected of 
course that the French lady con- 
curred whole-heartedly with the de- 
spairing gesture of Sceur Marthe, 
whose look of pity for the mis- 
guided creature who had not been 
found worthy to be born French, 
would have melted the hardest 
heart. 

Needless to say, the next day the 
“Avis” was translated into English, 
and if the little pink string ever did 
duty again, it was with well-guard- 
ed windows and a severe eye on 
Monseigneur’s garden paths. 

Brave lady. She had come all the 
way from — from — well the very 
depths of America without one 
French word in her vocabulary. It 
was a sort of pilgrimage and an 
itinerant swan-song into the bar- 




















gain. She was thrilled to the mar- 
row to find the Bishop bore the 
same name as herself, so she had 
saved herself for a great day when 
she would visit him and break gent- 
ly the news to him. 

The same name — Monseigneur, 
the host of Cardinals, and herself, 
troisiéme étage, numéro 12. 

But this affair of the washing had 
broken her spirit. The same name 
or not, she could not call on a Bish- 
op who had only just escaped 
finding her—her stockings, etc., on 
his garden path. 

So when I said good-by to her a 
week later and asked her cheerfully 
if she had seen his Lordship she 
blushed quite hotly, and grasping 
my hand whispered, 
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“It’s real foolish of me, but I 
can’t look at that man (meaning 
Monseigneur, “that man” she called 
him, just like that) without seeing 
my washing hanging around, and 
as it doesn’t seem respectful, I’m 
just quitting.” 

At the last moment she hung out 
of the carriage window—the first 
stage of her long journey back to— 
the depths of America—and she 
said regretfully, 

“T’ll never find another Bishop 
with my name and all.” 

I tried to cheer her. 

“Oh, yes, you never know,” I 
said, “perhaps there’ll be one on the 
boat going out.” 

“My, if there is,” she replied fer- 
vently, “Ill just get off and walk.” 












CANOSSA 
An Episode from the Eleventh Century 


By JoHN W. LYNcH 


The room is highwalled and built of stone. Before the ashes of a 
fire sits a man in utter weariness. His face is buried in his hands. A 
door slowly opens and the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, mistress of the 
castle, enters. In these quarrelsome times when the rulers of Europe are 
ranged in opposition to the Church, this noble woman ever remains the 
friend and supporier of the Vicar of Christ. (Because of her constancy 
and high-minded sympathy she has since been dignified with the title 
“Protectress of the Holy See.”) Now she is accompanied by a servant 
bearing a light which sputters and smokes in the half dark of this mid- 
winter morning. 


MATILDA: 
Go softly, sir, and gently waken him. 
Not rudely—soft—as was the touch of Christ 
That summoned Peter from his ill-timed sleep. 


SERVANT (Approaching him): 
I understand. 


MATILDA: 
But kneeling, vassal, kneeling! 


This no common slumberer, but he 
Who pillows Peter’s troubled dreams 
Eleven centuries afterward. Behold— 
A Fisherman—the Captain of the Nets, 
The Seventh Gregory! 


SERVANT: 
My lord, the dawn. 


GREGORY : 
God’s grace upon you, sir. ... I hardly knew 
I was asleep, so wearisome the thoughts 
That swirl about my head. 


MATILDA: 
And yet, you can 


With but a gesture banish all of them; 
Obtain for God a penitent; a servant 
For His Church; for Gregory—a friend. 
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GREGORY : 
Ah—the mistress of Canossa here? 
Your Ladyship grows eloquent and comes 
To taunt me with an echo of my dreams. 










MATILDA: 
Not with eloquence, my lord, with truth. 

Come here before this window. Look and see— 
Your beggar standing yet before the door. 

You scarce would know to see the flapping rags 
Canossa’s gates are barred against a King! 











GREGORY: 
No need to look—he’s graven in my mind. 









MATILDA: 
The strangest siege that ever fortress stood! 
Within my walls is Gregory—the Pope; 
Outside—an Emperor besieging him 
With humble messages for bolts, to wrest 
The booty of forgiveness for his crimes. 

Ah! Poor Henry. Prince of Germany! 

When God had used His dying breath 

To whisper pardon to a thief, must thou 

A King, stand thus, and wait in wintry winds? 














GREGORY : 
Stop, I pray you, cease! Your hard indictment 

Is untrue! The heart of Gregory 

Had run to Henry two long days ago 

When first he came in penitential mien. 

It is my mind that balks. 











MATILDA: 
A King who knocks 

Upon a Christian’s door and hears no answer! 
Look, your Holiness. His meager rags! 
See how the bitter wind unfurls their shreds— 
Banners flying in a vain Crusade! 
For crown he wears a shining wreath of frost; 
His scepter is a wooden pilgrim staff. 
His ermine—ha— it’s heaven sent, but tends 

To run to water ’neath his warming breath! 




















GREGORY: 
Please, your Ladyship, I beg of you, 

Do not torture me beyond my worth. 
This mad affair already grips my mind 
And twists it till it fairly cries with pain. 
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MATILDA: 
I sympathize indeed, my lord, but yet 
I cannot see the cause for all your grief. 
The Teuton King has sinned; but now 
In sackcloth asks the pardon for his crimes. 
Is penitence a puzzling thing to you? 
Hast thou, a Roman Pontiff, never heard 
Of Peter’s tears? Nor Magdalen’s? 


GREGORY : 
Good friend. 
Short years ago I left my cherished peace 
In humble answer to the solemn call 
That made a mitered Pontiff, Gregory, 
Of him who had been Hildebrand—the monk! 
I did not seek this fearsome eminence, 
But once I felt His crozier "neath my hand 
I prayed to God for Pentecostal Fire, 
And swore by Michael’s winged and mighty strength, 
I'd make of it a sword! A saber flashing 
Restlessly—unknown to sheath—until 
My healing strokes had rid the weary Church 
Of every enemy that burdened Her! 
Kinsmen of Iscariot I’ve fought— 
Men who balance God in weights of gold— 
Who stain the priestly alb of chastity— 
And greed and lust arose to be my foes! 
But when I sought to free the rising Church 
Of chains ambitious princes cast on Her, 
I found I’d earned an added enemy— 
The sniveling Henry standing at your gate! 
In regal arrogance he claimed the right 
To make and unmake Bishops at his will; 
To scatter dignities among his friends 
With all the fine abandon of a fool 
Who gaily tosses feathers in the air! 
Entreaty moved him not, nor threatenings: 
Here—I have a letter from his hand— 
It labels me with names unspeakable 
And tells me of some council he has called 
Deposing me, and naming one he thinks 
More worthy as the Pope! Ah, my friend! 
The insults I could bear, but when he questioned 
My authority—I struck at him— 
Declared him outcast—severed from the Church! 


MATILDA: 
Your Holiness, I know his crimes were grave; 
But should I also understand that sorrow 
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Is become a helpless remedy? 
Contrition is the sovereign instrument 

That populates the crowded courts of God— 
And has it now, at last, grown powerless? 


GREGORY : 
Ah, no, sweet sorrow’s tears can still procure 
Their wondrous alchemy; Augustine still 
Can walk through Milan’s gates, and Paul can ride 
The long Damascus road. 


MATILDA: 
Then how explain 
The painful vigil of the past two days, 
Your grave distress, and strange reluctancy? 


GREGORY: 
Sorrow is a quality of mind 
And not the cut and color of a dress. 


MATILDA: 
Your Holiness then fears he’s not sincere? 


GREGORY: 
Perhaps. .. . But this I know: The kiss of Judas 
Sometimes feels as warm upon the cheek 
As that of friend; a Pharisee can strike 
His breast in twice the vigor of a saint. 


MATILDA: 
But why should he... . 


GREGORY : 
This also do I know: 

Henry’s jealous liegemen love him not, 

And ever chafed beneath his ruling hand, 

Until my stern decree against the King 

Gave opportunity to banish him. 

Then in strange, unwonted holiness 

These nobles bade him seek his peace with me 

Or else—make forfeit of his crown! My friend, 

I did not wish for civil strife, and called 

A congress that should settle these disputes. 

But now when I am halfway on the road 

To meet the German chiefs—Behold—Brave Henry 

Flying from the North with frightened cry 

Has come for shrivening! What should I do? 

To pardon him may loose upon the Church 

The thwarted anger of his courtiers— 
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May grant forgiveness to an empty mask— 

A rich reward for cunning posturing. 

Yet not to pardon him may be to spurn 

A King who brings the gold and frankincense 
Of truest grief. If I were only sure... 


MATILDA: 
If you were sure? In matters such as these 
The mind must rest in less than certitude. 
There is no faultless compass for the heart— 
No sure divining rod of good, no lodestone 
Of sincerity. Such a gift 
Would rob the world of half its weariness! 
But—we have it not, and so must judge 
Of men as they appear. I plead with you— 
Accept the course where pity points the way. 


GREGORY : 
Pity. A woman’s word. 


MATILDA: 
A woman’s word— 


And therefore trivial? A Woman’s word 
Once sent an angel back to God to tell 
The sweet consent that clothed Divinity 
With Flesh! 


GREGORY : 
A better advocate I think 
A King could never ask. You seem to enter 
In my soul and speak for half of it. 
And yet my friend, not quite do you defeat 
The other half that bids me stay my hand. 


(There is a knock upon the door.) 


GREGORY: 
Who’s that? 


MATILDA: 
Some messenger perhaps. 


GREGORY: 
Come in. 


(It is Hugh the Abbot of Cluny, a member of the Pontiff’s retinue fled 
with him before Henry’s advance to the refuge of Canossa. As he stands 
in the opened doorway, a woman quickly brushes past him and throws 
herself at the feet of Gregory.) 
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HuGH: 
Henry’s wife, your Holiness, who comes 
To plead for clemency. 


GREGORY : 
Ah, I see— 
The consequence of evil done must weigh 
Most heavily upon the innocent. 
Arise—my benediction. 


BERTHA: 
Holy Father, 
Only this I ask—your absolution 
On my lord the King. 


GREGORY : 
If I but thought 
The King could ask with half such honesty. 


BERTHA: 
Your Holiness, I’ve watched him standing, broken, 
Bruised, beneath the lash of undreamed cold; 
Heard him beat your door with prayers until 
It seemed the frozen stars should warm for him. 
In such abandonment he cannot live 
And now—before the third day dawns—I come, 
His wife—to ask a merciful reprieve. 


GREGORY : 
... And it was morning of the third day! ... 


MATILDA: 
When mighty stones were rolled . . . and Christ returned 
To those that sought for Him! 





GREGORY : 
Hugh—Hugh! 
My friend and counselor. What sayest thou? 
Dare I follow where my heart will lead? 
Does Henry seek his God, or seek his crown? 
What of past defiances? My promise 
To the Saxon lords? What sayest thou? 


HvuGH: 
Gregory knows no man more seeks the freedom 
Of the Church than I... and I would say, 

When Henry’s subjects hear the long and humble 
Vigil he has kept. His pressing siege— 
They'll honor your forgiving him. My friend, 
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Mercy has a way that blinded Justice 
Cannot see. 


GREGORY: 
Then—the end is come. 


Go tell the King—Canossa’s doors are opened— 
Gregory waits for him! 


BERTHA: 
At last! At last! 


MATILDA: 
I’m certain nought but good can come of this. 
I feel a pressure lifted off my house 
As if a wind had on a sudden calmed. 
Let us prepare a feast, that we of earth 
May emulate the joy that Heaven feels 
When prodigals return. 


GREGORY: 
‘ Hold me excused. 
Some vague uneasiness remains in me 
That tells me rather kneel to pray. . . to pray. 


HuGu (Reéntering): 


Henry Fourth—King of Germany! 


(Bertha rises at once to assist him. He is tall, bearded, and though 
physically powerful now moves with great difficulty. There is a sort of 
savage eagerness about him as he comes and kneels with his wife before 
the Pontiff.) 


GREGORY: 
And so... we meet! 


HENRY: 
Peace! I sue for peace! 
Here are frozen fingers, arms benumbed— 
Scars I have from every sharpened edge 
In winter’s armory. I offer them 
To you on bended knee—mute evidence 
That Henry grieves. Peace! I sue for peace! 


GREGORY : 
Ah Henry! Never more the King than now 
When kneeling in a peasant’s frock you seek 
This royal gift. And never more the sage. 
Peace I give to you—a Peace of soul— 
Sanctuary in the Church of God! 
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HENRY: 
For this, my thanks. 


GREGORY : 
And Peace I offer you, 
A blessed Peace for nations that you rule! 
Think you Christ’s eternal Dynasty 
Is set in Rome for any lesser cause? 
To rival princes? Barter in their crowns? 
And feel the throb that comes of endless power? 
Wise the king who knows in Peter’s hands 
Is not a sword—a key! Henry!... friend... 
Do not refuse this Legacy of Christ. 
Peace I offer you. Accept His gift. 
I am His Pontiff—a Star set in the night 
Like that of Bethlehem, to guide the shepherds .. . 
And the Kings! 


Nore—It may be interesting to observe here that history confirmed the Pope’s suspicion of 
Henry’s motives. He later renewed his attacks on the Church and fell under a second excom- 
munication. 













MONG the contrasts between 

our own and the Victorian 
period, none is more noticeable than 
the changed estimation in which we 
hold personality. Then, despite the 
fact that personality manifested it- 
self in the great figures of the giants 
of those days, the tendency was, on 
the whole, to depress personality 
and to deprecate its intrusion into 
the sphere of thought. Now, a truer 
insight has restored personality to 
its throne. The process by which 
this has come about is probably 
something of this sort. In the last 
century it was the custom to talk in 
terms of “laws” and tendencies and 
movements: it was the jargon of the 
social reformers in H. G. Wells’s 
New Machiavelli, and it all sounded 
very detached and tremendously 
scientific. Economics became a dis- 
mal science just because the exist- 
ence of personality was sedulously 
ignored. It was considered dis- 
tinctly a breach of good form to 
speak in terms which implied the 
existence of human beings. Every- 
thing was abstract, bloodless, re- 
mote. ... 

Then came the discovery which 
has to be made by some one about 
once in every century: the great 
discovery of the obvious. John Rus- 
kin, more than any of the prophets 
of his time, insisted that behind eco- 
nomic laws were living—or dying— 
men, women and children, and 
made men realize that, whatever 
generalizations you might make, hu- 
manity was involved, and behind 
the “law” was John Smith and 
Mary Brown and Billy Jones who 
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lived in the next street. Other 
writers, notably Henry George, 
made economic abstractions come 
to life. It is probably the greatest 
service these thinkers rendered to 
their generation. We may have ad- 
vanced beyond, or discarded as fal- 
lacious, the economic or political 
theories of these writers; but we are 
indebted to them for rediscovering 
and reémphasizing the fact of per- 
sonality which is too easily over- 
looked in an age of mass-movements 
and mass-production. Probably Rus- 
kin’s artistic pronouncements and 
his economic principles have by this 
time rather changed places. He was 
read for his gorgeous style, and his 
dicta on art commanded respect: 
while people scoffed at the econom- 
ics of Unto This Last. (It will be re- 
membered that Punch satirized the 
title as “Beyond His Last’’!) Nowa- 
days, people do not appreciate an 
ornate style, and many will be in- 
clined to question Ruskin’s artistic 
judgments; but his economics have 
an abiding value because they are a 
necessary reminder that we are 
dealing not with quantities or num- 
bers or things, but with human per- 
sonalities. 

In consequence of this revival of 
interest in personality, a new sci- 
ence has come into being: that of 
psychology. We study personali- 
ties: the child, the adolescent, the 
abnormal type, the worker, all are 
weighed in new scales and, it can- 
not be doubted, with better instru- 
ments and more delicate balances 
and greater precision. Personality 
is coming into its own. It is a curi- 















ous circumstance that in Benjamin 
Kidd’s last book, The Science of 
Power, he assigned the deciding 
role of the future to Woman, who, 
as it used to be thought, could nev- 
er grasp a principle but was always 
swayed by considerations of a per- 
sonal nature. Man (it was sup- 
posed) judged an issue by prin- 
ciple: woman by personal factors. 
Probably they both were in reality 
guided by personal ‘preference: the 
only difference being that man 
searched for a principle afterwards 
to justify his decisions, while wom- 
an did not care whether she had 
any principles or not! To-day we 
find ourselves in an age when per- 
sonality is the dominating power. 


It is time to define what we mean 
by “Personality.” And, frankly, the 
writer of this paper feels unequal 
to the task. It is more easily de- 
tected than defined. Taking a few 
simple illustrations, we can observe 
a difference between two musicians. 
They may play the same composi- 
tion correctly; but one may be 
faultless and flat and uninspiring, 
the other may be putting something 
of himself into it which is not in the 
score: we cannot define it; but we 
call it the player’s temperament or 
personality. 

Less noticeable than in art, per- 
sonality counts quite as much in 
commerce or the professions. Who 
does not know the difference be- 
tween, for instance, two doctors or 
two schoolmasters, whose creden- 
tials are equally good, whose attain- 
ments are equally brilliant? Yet 


one succeeds while his rival fails. 
We are at a loss to account for it, 
but we put it down to “personality.” 
And I think we are right: we are 
not using a vague word because we 
are unable to think of the true rea- 
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son; but we are recognizing and 
estimating something perfectly real 
and potent. 

Even in trade and industry, it is 
personality that counts. A shrewd 
employer looks out for and rewards 
that quality which inspires confi- 
dence and stimulates keenness, 
though it may be quite independent 
of examinations and book-learning. 
When Cecil Rhodes left his magnifi- 
cent bequest to the University of 
Oxford, one of the considerations 
to be taken into account in award- 
ing the benefactions was “the power 
of leading men.” It was a farsight- 
ed method (though difficult to put 
into operation) ; and it fitly symbol- 
izes the note of our age which puts 
a premium on personality. 

It will readily be granted that this 
has its perils. The very desire to 
strengthen the personality makes 
some a prey to those quacks who 
will send you books on “How to ac- 
quire personal magnetism,” and the 
like. More dangerous is the exploi- 
tation of personality for unworthy 
ends, and the foolish habit of at- 
taching undue importance to par- 
ticular personalities which encour- 
ages (and is fostered by) the un- 
scrupulous or unworthy, who thrive 
upon it. Worst of all is the undisci- 
plined devotion to human personal- 
ity in some rather unhealthy forms 
of religion. (I may remark here, in 
parenthesis, that a true Catholic 
will never allow himself to fall into 
this error; for the priest is not a 
personality so much as an instru- 
ment—‘“the ordinary man doing 
the Extraordinary Thing.”’) 


And that consideration brings us 
to close quarters with the subject of 
personality in religion. In the first 
place, it is clear that place must be 
found for personality in religion: 
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otherwise we shall be leaving out- 

side all that is most rich and vital 

in experience. But the question is: 
What place? 

The development of religious ex- 
perience points unmistakably to the 
truth that the place of personality 
in religion is the central place and 
nothing less. For consider the pa- 
gan religions: may we not say that 
they taught the world one profound 
truth—namely, that man cannot be 
satisfied to attribute natural phe- 
nomena to mechanical laws but 
seeks to relate them to personal 
agencies? The rivers, rocks and 
trees were thronged with personal 
beings, who in some way were re- 
sponsible for natural activities. It 
was a step on the road to a right 
belief in God. 

The next step was taken by the 
revelation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. Here nature is still related 
to God; but now there is but One 
God: then He is a just God; then a 
loving God. “He sends the springs 
into the rivers which run among the 
hills.” Nature is controlled and di- 
rected by a Personal Will; and 
gradually that conception of God 
gains in moral content until we are 
ready for the final revelation, when 
Christ came to fill the vacant throne 
in man’s heart, and to display Him- 
self as the Personality at the center 
of religion for which man had so 
long waited. 


It becomes a commonplace to say 
that religion means relationship to 
a Person; but when we have said 
that, we have only opened a fresh 
problem. How is this relation to 
be made real? There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of anyone 
living on a memory. Can we en- 
throne a memory in our hearts? 
Yet that is what many who profess 
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and call themselves Christians are 
attempting to do. They go to their 
meeting-houses and hear about 
Someone Who lived long ago, sing 
hymns to Him, try to copy His char- 
acter and reproduce His life. Many 
do this with wonderful success. 
But more is needed. And more is 
offered. 
It is significant indeed than in St. 
John vi. the word “LIFE” runs 
through the discourse like a thread 
of gold. In that chapter Our Lord 
passes by an easy transition from 
the thought of a Gift to that of a 
Person. At first it is the thing given 
of which He speaks: “the food 
which abideth unto eternal life,” 
“the bread from Heaven.” Then 
comes the transition. “The bread 
of God is He which cometh.” Most 
significant of all, while the disciples 
were still thinking in terms of the 
thing (“Lord, evermore give us this 
bread,” John vi., 34), Our Lord 
identifies the Thing with the Per- 
son: “I am the Bread of Life” (v. 
35). It is the Personality to which 
we are led; and the relation with 
that Personality is the closest that 
can be imagined: “He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
dwelleth in Me and I in him.” No 
such interpenetration is experienced 
in life: we can only faintly imagine 
that degree of union. And at the 
end of that discourse in St. John vi. 
the profound saying is uttered: 
“The flesh profiteth nothing, it is 
the spirit that gives life”—that is to 
say: So long as you are thinking of 
the Gift merely as a Thing, however 
holy, sacred or symbolic, it will 
profit nothing; but directly you pass 
to the identification with a Person, 
you know you are coming in con- 
tact not with an object but with a 
personality. It is the personality 
which gives life. 

















Now this transition from Thing 
to Person is parallel to the growth 
in religion exemplified by St. Paul’s 
use of the word “Grace.” He em- 
ploys it eighty times, and we can 
trace a gradual deepening of mean- 
ing in it. At first it means little 
more than “favor” or “kindness”; 
but when we reach the Epistle to 
Titus (ii. 11-12), it is practically 
equaled with Christ Himself. “The 
Grace of God hath appeared, bring- 
ing salvation to all men.” 

Once more, the transition from 
Thing to Person is clear in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. St. Chrysostom 
(Hom. xxviii. on 1 Cor.) speaks of 
the peril of “not discerning the 
Lord’s Body .. . not estimating the 
weight of the gift,” and adds: “For 
if thou shouldest know accurately 
Who it is that lieth before thee, and 
Who He is Who yields Himself, 
thou wilt need no other argument.” 

St. Ambrose says: “Where His 
Body is there is Christ” (Sermon on 
the 119th Psalm), and proceeds to 
build up the argument that the Eu- 
charist is the extension of the In- 
carnation. 

St. Augustine declares, in speak- 
ing of the Last Supper: “The Same 
Who adorned that table adorns this 
also. For it is not man that mak- 
eth what lieth there to become the 
Body and Blood of Christ, but 
Christ Himself Who was crucified 
for us” (De Prodit., Jud.). “Indeed 
His Body is set before us, not His 
garment only. ... This is the Sup- 
per at which He Himself sat down. 
For this is in no respect different 
from that. ... When thou seest the 
priest delivering It unto thee, ac- 
count not that it is the priest that 
doeth so, but that it is Christ’s hand 
stretched out” (on Matt., Hom. I.). 

Cyril of Alexandria asks: “What 
is the cause and efficacy of the mys- 
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tical Eucharist? . . . Is it not that it 
may make Christ dwell in us by the 
participation and communion of His 
sacred Flesh?” (on John, xv.). 

And returning once more to St. 
Chrysostom, the issue is summed 
up in these words (commenting on 
the phrase “The Communion of the 
Body of Christ”) : “Why said he not 
participation? Because he intended 
to express something more, and to 
point out how close is the union: in 
that we commemorate not only by 
participating and partaking but al- 
so by being united” (Hom. xxiv. on 
1 Cor. x. 17). 


Thus the belief in the personal 
presence of Our Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist is at the center of the 
thought and devotion of the Church, 
Very significant is Professor Luto- 
slawski’s vivid account, in the Hib- 
bert Journal for August, 1923, of 
the conversion of a _ psychologist, 
which tells how he (who is a Pole 
and was born in the Catholic 
Church) severed his connection 
therewith and became an unbeliev- 
er at the age of twenty-three, 
“though not yet a quite decided ma- 
terialist.” Five years later he “dis- 
covered the absolute reality of his 
own self,” with the help of the Ger- 
man philosopher, Teichmiiller, and 
since that time he has never doubt- 
ed that he is “a free agent and an 
immortal soul.” This great fact, 
however, did not in any way lessen 
the distance which separated him 
from the creed of the Church. But 
at the expiration of fifteen further 
years in the wilderness he was ar- 
rested suddenly by the “analogy be- 
tween a clean body and a clean 
soul”; whereupon he went to con- 
fession, pointing out that he still 
doubted several doctrines of the 
Catholic Faith. The monk who 
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heard his confession—described as 
very simple and uneducated—urged 
him nevertheless to go to Commun- 
ion, assuming all responsibility; 
and in obeying this mandate the 
professor experienced a change 
which transformed his life. It was 
“the clear consciousness of a mys- 
terious powerful Presence.” The 
value of the event was infinite; and, 
caring nothing for the belief, or dis- 
belief, of others therein, he “de- 
sired to be a member of that Church 
which had the power of producing” 
the result thus placed upon record. 
He was led subsequently to the lives 
and works of the Saints, “especially 
of great mystics.” For the rest, he 
compares his spiritual change or 
conversion to “the sudden mutation 
of organic forms, which is known in 
biology.” 

“The mysterious powerful Pres- 
ence” of Jesus Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament is the one thing which 
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will enable Christians to grow, and 
consequently to hold fast to the 
practice of religion. Why is it that 
we lapse? Is not one reason the 
consciousness that we are not grow- 
ing? No one is likely to remain con- 
stant unless there is progress, ex- 
pansion, development. 

And it is through contact with 
personality that we grow. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere of two In- 
dian children who were carried off 
in infancy and literally brought up 
by animals, like Romulus and Re- 
mus. When rescued, and brought 
back to normal human life, one of 
them died, and the other, though 
physically strong, failed to develop 
mentally. Something had been lost 
in those early years: something was 
missing which can only be drawn 
from contact with other personal- 
ities. Life is not like the Jungle 
Book. If we don’t learn to grow 


by contacts, we don’t grow at all. 




















BISHOP CURTIS, D.D. 


By ELta M. E. Fiick 


WINBURNE in one of his most 

exquisite lyrics sings of “Life 
sweet as perfume and pure as 
prayer.” In another century, in an- 
other land, such lines might have 
been written for Alfred Allen Cur- 
tis, second Bishop of Wilmington. 
“I am receiving an angel into my 
household who will dispense graces 
on every side,” were the words of 
Cardinal Gibbons when heralding 
the retirement and return to Balti- 
more of this saintly convert Bishop. 
This sentiment was even more feel- 
ingly expressed by one of his own 
priests, his “boys” as he liked to 
call them, who upon the death of 
his superior cried out in very ecsta- 
sy of fervor, “I feel more like pray- 
ing to him than for him.” 

As the world to-day judges men 
Bishop Curtis perhaps might have 
been esteemed a failure. At the 
height of his greatest usefulness he 
forsook Anglicanism for the Cath- 
olic Church. At the pinnacle of his 
career as a Catholic Bishop, after 
but one short decade of service as 
head of the diocese of Wilmington, 
he resigned his See to become again 
a simple parish priest. The suc- 
cess he strove to achieve has no 
rating among men. In the sermon 
at his Requiem Mass Reverend Wil- 
liam Temple defines this success for 
us: “There are two ideals of life 
around us, of giving and of getting. 
Success, so measured by the world 
is to get. . . . Success, as taught by 
Christ Our Lord is to give.” From 
the early days of his conversion 
when first he heard the call to turn 
his back upon his home, family, 





friends and beloved congregation 
whose pastor he was, life for Alfred 
Allen Curtis was a very crucifixion 
of giving. But he was one of those 
happy souls who consider it honor 
enough to suffer for Christ without 
letting the whole world know they 
are so suffering. 

The picture we would draw of 
Alfred Allen Curtis, convert, priest, 
bishop is, however, not one merely 
of asceticism. It is the human, prac- 
tical, lovable man Curtis we wish to 
portray. If now and then, in spite 
of our efforts at concealment, his 
wings peep from beneath the garb 
of the man, it is by accident rather 
than intention. 


Many times in letters or in con- 
versation Bishop Curtis refers to 
himself as “American of Ameri- 
cans.” It was a just and fitting 
boast. He was born July 4th and 
was very proud of the fact. The lit- 
tle village of Rehobeth on the Poco- 
moke River, Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, is of as small importance to- 
day as in the year 1831, the date of 
Alfred Curtis’s birth. His biogra- 
phers and admirers have not been 
overly generous in items concern- 
ing his parents and family life. “Son 
of an old and very estimable family, 
whose ancestors had lived on the 
Eastern Shore of that State as early 
as the Colonial times” apparently is 
meant to cover all the questions we 
would like so well to ask. To some 
minds, perhaps, his conversion sev- 
ered family connections or lessened 
the importance of preserving those 
interesting facts. Whatever the rea- 
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son there is very little to be found 
concerning immediate relations. 

Curtis, Senior, in addition to be- 
ing a farmer and county surveyor 
opened a small country school near 
his home in Rehobeth. We hear 
little of this father except that Al- 
fred inherited from him his love of 
learning and leaning towards books. 
He died when young Curtis was in 
his eighteenth year. Alfred loved 
his father very dearly and in after 
years, when Bishop, many times he 
was seen kneeling at his grave by 
the walls of the humble Episcopal 
church in Rehobeth. 

Alfred Allen Curtis, the second of 
six children, at his father’s death, 
became the chief support of the 
family. His elder brother had al- 
ready left home to seek his fortune 
in the far West. Later he too be- 
came a convert. A boy of serious 


responsible disposition the future 
Bishop took his legacy very consci- 


entiously. He secured a position as 
assistant teacher in an Academy in 
the town of Princess Anne, Mary- 
land, where he taught four years. 
He spent the week-ends with his 
mother in Pocomoke City, walking 
home, a distance of seven miles, to 
save the small amount he otherwise 
would have had to spend on fare. 
It is a very unusual lad we behold 
in this eighteen-year old teacher at 
the Academy. All the elementary 
education he received was attained 
in the village schow!. Nevertheless 
at fourteen he had learned by heart 
the Latin grammar and with the 
assistance of a dictionary had so 
completely mastered Vergil that he 
never afterwards, as he himself tells 
us, had any difficulty in reading 
Latin. Greatly as he loved lan- 
guages he loved literature more. 
Not content with the course in read- 
ing laid down by his father, the boy 
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Curtis discovered in the garret 
store room a very paradise. True, 
it was a forbidden paradise, but he 
found the stolen fruits all the 
sweeter. In later years, after his 
father’s death, he oftentimes re- 
proached himself for his duplicity 
in so deceiving his father. 

In this literary bower he learned 
by heart Byron’s Childe Harold and 
many of the plays of Shakespeare. 
He devoured the English classics 
and steeped his soul in song. Poetry 
seemed to touch sympathetic chords 
in his being and to open fairy 
worlds peculiarly attractive and al- 
luring. Many the evening after sup- 
per he amazed the village youths by 
his long recitals conned in his fa- 
ther’s garret. The rustic lads at 
the grocery store looked upon him 
as a brilliant light, a future leader 
in their narrow commonplace world. 
We suspect, had destiny not held 
in store a higher call, he might have 
made a name for himself in writ- 
ing. In early years he composed a 
good deal of verse but destroyed it 
in later life. His beloved friend Fa- 
ther Tabb, a really great poet, con- 
sidered him the most valuable of 
critics. 

His father’s death changed the 
boy into a man and the new respon- 
sibilities, instead of breaking his 
spirit, seemed to increase and 
strengthen his natural love of study 
and solitude. During the four 
years teaching in Princess Anne, 
walking back and forth from his 
school to his mother’s house, he 
learned his first and perhaps his 
hardest lessons in sacrifice and in 
discipline. He tells us that it was 
upon these dreary miles he learned 
so well his Greek and Latin verbs. 
It was no doubt likewise upon these 
lonely walks his ardent soul first 
thought of uniting himself more 











closely with God. In the fourth year 
of his school teaching he conceived 
the idea of studying for the min- 
istry. 

Following one year of study in 
Berlin, Maryland, young Curtis 
passed his examination before a 
convention of Episcopal Ministers, 
who immediately raised a question 
as to the validity of his Baptism and 
decided that he should be re-bap- 
tized. It is of interest to note that 
the young Levite was baptized no 
less than three times: as a Method- 
ist in his infancy, an Episcopalian 
in his youth, a Catholic in maturity. 
In 1855 he received a license to per- 
form church services in several par- 
ishes in the district in which he 
lived. One year later he was made 
a deacon and three years after- 
wards ordained minister according 
to the ritual of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Following several 
small missions in various parts of 
Maryland, in the year 1862 he got 
his first important charge, Rector- 
ship of Mt. Calvary Church in the 
City of Baltimore. 


There is no more interesting 
chapter in the life of Bishop Curtis 
than the ten years pastorship of 
Mt. Calvary Church. It has been 
frequently said of him “he was al- 
ways at heart a priest.” In the 
three years preceding his entrance 
into this wider field of usefulness 
he had set about making himself 
worthy of a greater work for God. 
From the first days of his ministry 
he was haunted by a vision of 
higher service, higher sacrifice, 
closer union with this strangely per- 
sistent spiritual lover who in the 
chant of Francis Thompson pur- 
sued him down the labyrinthine 
ways of his own mind. He was not 
yet sure just what form this call 
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might take but he realized that it 
was a something for which he must 
make himself worthy. For these 
reasons he had severed ties which 
for a while promised to be very 
dear, ties which now he considered 
obstacles in his work for souls. 
Through his life lingers the faint 
perfume of romance, a perfume 
touching only the outer man, yet 
scenting all his career with its 
sweetness. Those there are who 
name for us the young woman of 
his choice, pointing out her resi- 
dence in stately Baltimore, and are 
willing to recite in detail the sad 
story of their youthful sacrifice to 
God. Some relate how in deference 
to this love she remained all her 
life unwed. Others say the Episco- 
pal staff which Bishop Curtis used 
was her gift as was his Episcopal 
ring. Whether or not these romantic 
stories hold any truth we have tried 
to determine without very much 
success either in affirmation or de- 
nial. Concerning the ring it might 
well enough be true; Bishop Curtis 
on the day of his consecration re- 
ceived no less than five rings. 

Whatever the truth of his ro- 
mance, told by too many compe- 
tent informants to be entirely with- 
out foundation, young Curtis in the 
twenty-eighth year of his life de- 
liberately set out to give himself 
more entirely to God. He was then 
in the full vigor of life and health 
possessing a strength of mind and 
body above the common, a man of 
florid complexion, clear blue eyes, 
with a certain seriousness in their 
depth belying his years. He was of 
medium height, of light build and 
graceful mien, with the slightest 
droop of the head to one side, a 
mannerism his mother had tried in 
vain all her life to curb. 

For nine years he labored un- 
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ceasingly for the salvation of souls, 
endearing himself to both the white 
and colored congregations commit- 
ted to his care. In his little study 
adjoining the church he spent most 
of his time reading, studying and 
living a very ascetic life. He fasted 
days at a time, sleeping on the bare 
floor at night, praying much. Years 
after, when because of his delicate 
health he was put under obedience 
by his superior to modify this stren- 
uous life, he used laughingly to say 
that he had “never fasted since he 
became a Catholic.” 

Life in the little sanctum in back 
of Mt. Calvary Church was passed 
in diligent research. He undertook 
scrupulously exact study of the 
Bible. To enable himself to make 


more thorough investigations along 
these lines he went regularly to a 
learned Jewish Rabbi of Baltimore, 
with whom he studied Hebrew. This 
brought him in close contact with 


the Fathers of the Church in whom 
he felt an intense interest, espe- 
cially the old Greek Fathers—Ori- 
gen, Sts. Basil, Gregory Nazianzen 
and Clement of Alexandria. This 
we might say was Alfred Curtis’s 
initiation into Catholic doctrine. 
Too great emphasis cannot be put 
upon the candor of soul of the 
future Bishop. To recognize truth 
was to admit it. In his humble den 
deep in study he first discovered, 
not without a shock, that he be- 
lieved everything the Catholic 
Church taught. That he would one 
day be forced openly to acknowl- 
edge this belief, and forsake his 
own beloved church to follow in her 
wake, he had not as yet considered. 
He had bought a Roman Breviary 
and although he had never heard 
of an Ordo, he learned how to say 
the Office from the instructions 
given in the beginning of the book. 
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As these instructions are for choirs, 
and not for individuals saying the 
Office in private, the young minister 
charged himself with reciting not 
only, the office of the day, but like- 
wise that of the dead, as well as the 
little Office of Our Blessed Lady. 
The preparation and thanksgiving 
for Holy Mass, which he also found 
in the Breviary, struck him as being 
so beautiful that he made an Eng- 
lish translation which he learned 
by heart, repeating it every day be- 
fore and after what he called his 
“mass.” 

The Rev. Alfred Allen Curtis of 
this period styled himself a priest, 
wore a cassock and a biretta, and 
at least in his own mind considered 
himself a Catholic priest. An inci- 
dent related in his biography, how- 
ever, reveals that this delusion was 
based upon a fond dream in his 
heart rather than upon the convic- 
tion of his honest soul. It took 
stern reality to open his eyes. One 
day two gentlemen passing the 
church, upon seeing the door ajar 
entered and were welcomed by the 
earnest young minister, who reply- 
ing to their inquiries as to whether 
it were a Catholic church, and he 
were a priest, answered boldly 
“Yes.” At the same moment he was 
tortured with such disquiet of con- 
science that he felt himself obliged 
to approach these gentlemen before 
they left the church, and to say to 
them, “I thought myself a priest, 
but I am not, and you will find the 
Catholic church three squares from 
here.” 

This was his first bold advance 
towards entering the Church. The 
open admission that he was not 
really a priest, that his beloved lit- 
tle chapel was not a Catholic 
church, did queer cutting things to 
his tender conscience and upright 
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heart. He redoubled his study, 
penance and prayer. Late one eve- 
ning, a Saturday night, an elderly 
gentleman passing Mt. Calvary 
Church, on his way home from St. 
Ignatius,” “the church three squares 
away,” attracted by the brilliant 
light, felt curious to know just 
what could be going on at so late 
an hour. He stood spellbound at 
the door listening to a beautiful 
eulogy of the Mother of God. “This 
man must be a Catholic,” said Mr. 
Thompson to himself. From that 
day until he heard of the entrance 
of Dr. Curtis into the Church, one 
year later, he said the rosary every 
day for his conversion. He never 
quite forgot that sermon. When Dr. 
Curtis became Father Curtis, Mr. 
Thompson was among the first of 
his penitents at the Cathedral. 

This little episode was the begin- 
ning of a struggle that grew in in- 
tensity and publicity until all sorts 
of rumors were newsed abroad 
about the pastor of Mt. Calvary. 
Many eyes, not all of them sympa- 
thetic, were upon him. His “mass,” 
his nightly devotions, his visits to a 
Catholic church in the suburbs, 
where concealed behind one of the 
pillars he was observed deep in 
prayer, one by one were brought to 
the attention of his Bishop. Early 
in November, 1871, Dr. Curtis re- 
signed his charge. 


Released by his Bishop, dismissed 
by his vestry, who expressed the 
hope that some day “you may be 
restored to the flock which so thor- 
oughly trusts and deeply loves you,” 
depressed in mind and weighed 
down with sorrow he took passage 
March, 1872, for Liverpool. It is a 
peculiarly striking fact that the 
Catholic Faith had ever drawn Dr. 
Curtis, sometimes against his will. 
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He tells us how in childhood he ac- 
tually crossed the street rather than 
pass a “papist.” Another time he 
went out of his way to get a good 
look at some Catholic Sisters who 
were in town. In older years, per- 
haps not so consciously, he felt the 
same keen interest. Only in some 
strange fashion the curiosity had 
turned into a real solicitude, a pro- 
found concern towards anybody or 
anything touching Catholicism. 
Dr. Curtis was in his forty-second 
year when he gave up his Church 
and turned his eyes towards a new 
beginning. He deliberately set out 
for England to consult both the An- 
glican and Roman lights in an ef- 
fort to decide what he ought to do. 
In the search for a solution of his 
doubts, and sick at heart with the 
disappointments he had met on 
every side, Dr. Curtis had but one 
sincere desire, to confront the 
learned convert Dr. Newman. Al- 
though he had gone abroad with 
steps directed towards Oxford— 
that center of Anglicanism; al- 
though he was under promise to 
see Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon 
before he saw or talked with Dr. 
Newman, his letters of this period 
reveal how hopeless he really knew 
these interviews would prove to be. 
“It is to me as certain as can be,” 
he writes concerning the Catholic 
Church and his desired visit to 
Newman, “that I must find what I 
seek there or else must give up all 
concern whatever as to the truth.” 
Nor was he to be satisfied with half 
measures. “I can’t choose the 
Church simply as a lesser among 
other evils,” he writes after his visit 
to Canon Liddon, “I am quite sure 
that the Church, as we understand 
it, never existed at all if Anglican- 
ism is to be regarded as the pres- 
ent phase of the Church.” 
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Alfred Curtis was received into 
the Church by John Henry Newman 
in England on April 18, 1872. What 
this act gave to his heart and soul in 
peace and comfort is best under- 
stood by the contrast in his letters 
of this time. He was in possession 
of the first definite settlement of 
mind and true happiness he had ex- 
perienced in years. A few short 
weeks before he had written a 
friend that he was “sailing away 
from all dear to me on an errand 
the most unpleasant of all that 
could have befallen me.” The out- 
come of his interview with Dr. New- 
man, the sudden change from an- 
guish of soul which had become 
well-nigh unbearable, to conviction 
that here at last was the Truth he 
had sought so sorrowfully and at 
times so hopelessly, is graphically 
related in his first letters addressed 
to members of his congregation at 
Mt. Calvary Church. Alfred Curtis 
had come “home” and was eager to 
tell all the world of that safe ar- 
rival. 

In the first fervor of his conver- 
sion and reception into the Church 
Alfred Curtis desired to follow the 
rules of St. Bruno but was dissuad- 
ed by Dr. Newman who advised 
him to return to America and to 
place himself in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

In the Fall of 1872 he presented 
himself at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, conducted by the Sulpi- 
cians, and was ordained December 
18, 1874, in the Cathedral of Balti- 
more by Archbishop Bayley. Imme- 
diately after his ordination, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop made 
him one of his household and ap- 
pointed him his secretary. Him- 
self a convert from Episcopalian- 
ism, and for some time a minister 
of that denomination, Archbishop 
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Bayley understood and sympa- 
thized with the new priest. Father 
Curtis proved a very good preacher 
and a very popular confessor. He 
was by far the most sought after 
of the Cathedral clergy. Shortly 
after his arrival he was made As- 
sistant Rector. 

In 1877, at the death of Arch- 
bishop Bayley, Right Reverend 
James Gibbons, his coadjutor, after- 
wards Cardinal, succeeded to the 
Archiepiscopal See, retaining Fa- 
ther Curtis as his secretary. In 
1883 in this position Father Curtis 
accompanied the Archbishop to 
Rome. In the Fall of the following 
year, 1884, the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore was convened and 
he acted as theologian and secre- 
tary to Archbishop Seghers. 

In 1886, aged fifty-five, he was 
named Bishop of Wilmington. 
When he received news of his ele- 
vation to the Episcopal dignity he 
made a threefold appeal to escape 
the responsibility, representing to 
his superiors the consciousness he 
felt of his inability to hold such of- 
fice. When overruled he meekly 
replied: “I promised my Mother, 
Holy Church, when entering her 
fold, ever to be her obedient son, 
and now at the call of duty in her 
service I must submit.” He was 
consecrated in the Cathedral of 
Baltimore, November 16, 1886, by 
Archbishop Gibbons. 

Bishop Curtis has been styled 
“the Ideal Champion of Missionary 
Life.” He rightfully earned such a 
title. He called his diocese of Wil- 
mington, his wilderness, not be- 
cause of its want of material pros- 
perity,—the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land is so abundant in its resources 
as to be called the “flower garden” 
of the State,—but because of its 
spiritual destitution. 

















Bishop Curtis’s predecessor, the 
Right Reverend Thomas Becker, 
first Bishop of Wilmington, also a 
convert, had administered the dio- 
cese for eighteen years with great 
sacrifice and hard labor. In 1886, 
Bishop Becker was asked to accept 
the diocese of Savannah, which had 
become vacant through the promo- 
tion of the Right Reverend W. H. 
Gross, C.SS.R., to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Oregon. 

The first church started by the 
new bishop was at Cape Charles, 
Virginia, about two hundred miles 
from Wilmington, the farthest 
point south in his diocese. Because 
of its distance from Wilmington, 
and the fact that there was not at 
that time one living Catholic in 
Cape Charles, the Bishop was se- 
verely criticized for his choice of 
location. Time, however, shortly 
proved his wisdom and foresight. 

Salisbury, another spot over 
which Bishop Curtis in the early 
days of his consecration labored un- 
tiringly and with very little encour- 
agement, like Cape Charles, to-day 
bears the fruits of his care. He vis- 
ited the little station once a month. 
To make the trip he had to go to 
Delmar by train and walk six miles 
to Salisbury where he was forced to 
perform the services of janitor and 
sexton as well a priest. On his way 
through the bigoted little towns he 
preached in the court houses, in 
barns, at the crossroads. Shortly 
after his consecration he said to 
Monsignor Lyons, his Vicar-Gen- 
eral, “You take care of the church 
here [the Pro-Cathedral in Wil- 
mington] and the priests in the 
city. You know how to do this bet- 
ter than I do. My vocation seems 
to be to look after the waifs and the 
strays in the poor country places 
who are in greater need, and this 
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will mean that I must be away 
often.” 

There is a note of pathos in his 
tender love of the little towns along 


the Eastern Shore. All the memo- 
ries of childhood clung about them. 
He was often heard to say, “If I 
have a special affection for any part 
of my diocese it is for the pines, the 
creeks, the marshes and even the 
mosquitoes of the Eastern Shore.” 
He told stories to all who would lis- 
ten about the profusion of black- 
berries and cherries, and of the 
peaches “large as saucers,” becom- 
ing quite aroused when his hearers 
doubted these wonderful tales. 
Added to his natural love for his 
fellowman was a personal reason 
for his zeal. He had the firm con- 
viction that had his parents ever 
known the Catholic Church they 
would have been converted. “Had 
my father ever met a Catholic 
priest,” he once remarked, “I think 
he would have become a Catholic.” 

In 1886, the year Bishop Curtis 
took possession of his See, he found 
that all church property stood in 
the name of the bishop of the dio- 
cese. As this was a most unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, one which 
in case of his death might cause 
great complications, he sought im- 
mediate remedy. At considerable 
inconvenience to himself he set out 
to obtain from the legislatures of 
the three states in which the dio- 
cese lies, Maryland, Virginia and 
Delaware, the passing of a law that 
would permit a corporate title for 
each separate church and dependent 
property. 

He labored especially to reduce 
the debt on church properties, and 
some of his efforts in this direction 
are so unique and original as to be 
amusing. Once in an effort to raise 
some money for a charitable cause 
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he wrote a lecture called, “What the 
Irish Know Nothing About.” Plac- 
ards announcing the event were 
placed all over Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. When the evening 
arrived the hall was filled to over- 
flowing. The curiosity of the Irish- 
Americans had been well aroused 
and their conceit a bit piqued. Dur- 
ing one hour’s talk on snakes the 
Bishop unfolded his great store of 
natural history. Snakes of every 
description, size and color, their 
habits and instincts, from the dead- 
ly boa constrictor to the harmless 
little garden snake were discussed 
by the speaker amid the uproar of 
the audience. He could scarcely 
continue for their boisterous laugh- 
ter and applause. “I would not 
have cared had they hissed me off 
the stage,” the Bishop said after- 
wards, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “considering that the twofold 
object was gained: a crowded house 
and a well-filled money box.” 

In less than a decade of years 
that Bishop Curtis was in charge of 
Wilmington his diocese doubled in 
numbers, the list of clerical stu- 
dents was increased from nothing to 
twelve, three new churches were 
added to the city of Wilmington, 
and three others renovated and re- 
modeled. During this time the Con- 
vent of the Visitation was built and 
endowed and the Ursuline Nuns 
were introduced. Several new 
schools were erected, including an 
institution for colored children. 
Other new houses added to the dio- 
cese at this time were the Mother 
House of the Benedictine Nuns at 
Ridgely, Maryland, the Industrial 
School or colony at Clayton and the 
Catholic Male Protectory at Rey- 
bold. Outside the city twelve new 
churches and several rectories were 
built, besides a number of church 
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edifices which were enlarged and 
improved. 


In 1896, less than ten years after 
his consecration, Bishop Curtis re- 
signed his See. Nobody but his 
confessor knew what he was about 
to do. Nor was he exactly con- 
cerned that they should know. 
Once arrived at the decision that he 
was no longer capable of giving his 
best thought and energy to his 
work, that a stronger, younger man 
was needed, he straightway set 
about to remedy the situation. 

The news kept secret until an- 
nounced in the newspapers, fell like 
a calamity upon Wilmington. All 
sorts of rumors were circulated as 
to the possible cause of the Bishop’s 
resignation. These he patiently dis- 
pelled in his farewell address. 
Painstakingly and in greatest de- 
tail he explained that he was not 
going because he “preferred to live 
elsewhere”; that certainly it was 
not because he was “disappointed in 
either priests or people” (“I would 
not exchange them for any other on 
earth,” he exclaimed); and it was 
not that he had “found himself 
frustrated in his work.” No, for 
none of these reasons was he going, 
and he wanted them, his dear chil- 
dren, to understand all about it. He 
was going because he was “old.” If 
not in years then in body and in 
soul. He was old and ill and Wil- 
mington needed a young active 
Bishop. 

“In making the present explana- 
tion and apology for myself,” he 
said in the opening of his address, 
“I am giving the people of Wil- 
mington such a proof of esteem and 
affection as I have never in all my 
life bestowed upon any other peo- 
ple. As a Protestant I held four 
places, as a Catholic one place only, 




















before taking charge of Wilming- 
ton. All these places I left when 
the time came without even men- 
tioning in the pulpit that I was go- 
ing. But it is not uncommon that 
the last child of many is more loved 
than any of the children preceding, 
and hence it is not strange, if like 
Jacob, I especially favor you, the 
children of my old age.” He de- 
parted from Wilmington divested 
of everything but his books. He 
would not allow his devoted people 
to be taxed for his personal benefit 
or permit them to present him with 
a purse. The congregation of St. 
Peter’s nevertheless succeeded in 
taking up a collection which en- 
abled them to provide him with a 
new Episcopal outfit. 

He retired to Baltimore where the 
Cardinal treated him with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration, 
making him Vicar-General of the 
diocese. No persuasion, however, 
could make him accept the quarters 
fitted up for him in the Cardinal’s 
residence. He chose a room on the 
third floor situated in the southwest 
corner of the building just under 
the roof. He collected some scanty 
furniture from the lumber room 
and improvised a bookcase from 
three old peach crates. This room 
was to be his holy sanctuary away 
from the world, where he could 
spend his days studying, praying, 
reading and writing. 

The days at the Cathedral were 
not idle ones. As Vicar-General of 
the diocese he faithfully fulfilled 
the duties of this onerous charge 
until a few days before his death. 
His work continued to be mostly of 
a missionary character and often- 
times carried him on long tedious 
journeys when he was gone days at 
a time preaching, confirming, or- 
daining and consecrating. 
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When at home the Bishop said 
Mass at six o’clock. Life was sim- 


ple in the extreme. After a morn- 
ing of work he would slip away for 
a long walk in the country or go in 
search of some fishing stream. 
Oftentimes he would take his bi- 
cycle and go for a ride. One who 
knew him intimately sketches the 
man of this period for us: “An old 
gentleman in a short coat and close 
fitting cap, trousers tied at the ankle 
with a piece of twine, might be seen 
issuing from the Cardinal’s house, 
mounting a bicycle and hastening 
away. After a ride of forty or fifty 
miles, he would come back, lug his 
machine up to his garret room, don 
his cassock, and proceed to the Ca- 
thedral for an hour’s visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 


There is a strength and hardi- 
ness of soul about this quaint pi- 
oneer Bishop that one is apt to lose 
sight of in contemplating his sweet- 
ness of character and gentleness of 
nature. There was a practicality 
about him that dominated every ac- 
tion of his life. It revealed itself even 
in his religion. On one occasion in a 
gathering of priests, Father Gaffney, 
a pious Jesuit stationed at the old 
Bohemia Manor, remarked that he 
could not understand how people 
generally were so dissatisfied with 
their past life. “He had,” he said, 
“not done anything out of the com- 
mon, but had he to begin again he 
did not know how he could manage 
any better.” The Bishop clapped 
his hands, declaring enthusiastical- 
ly that he was most delighted to 
hear one hold this opinion, which 
he shared with him from the full- 
ness of his heart. “I, too,” re- 
marked the Bishop, “can conscien- 
tiously say that I have tried to live 
the best I know how, with the lights 
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and graces given me, and I would 
not know how to do any better, if I 
had to begin my life over again.” 

Upon another occasion he said: 
“It is the custom of those who give 
retreats to clergymen to appeal to 
their feelings, by saying: “Think of 
your first Mass, of the fervor you 
had then,’ and I must say in many 
cases it seems to be very efficacious, 
though for my own part, I never 
could understand why they should 
go back to their first Mass, for they 
ought to be able to say after each 
Mass, this is the best Mass I have 
ever said.” 

He was so very human; so very 
loving. One of his friends said of 
him: “He was the kind of a saint 
anybody could live with.” His life 
is filled with stories illustrating this 
matter-of-fact, natural manner even 
in spiritual affairs. Once while bless- 
ing a church bell on the Eastern 
Shore in the midst of a large gath- 
ering of people mostly non-Catholic, 
after finishing the blessing which 
was long and in Latin, he turned 
and said in his peculiar Eastern 
Shore twang: “I reckon that you all 
have had strange thoughts about me 
while I have been blessing this bell, 
and using a language to do it that 
mighty few if any here understand. 
Well, I have been talking to God all 
this time, and He knows Latin real 
well, and He understands all I have 
asked Him to do for you folks when 
this bell rings, and I know He will 
do it. Now I shall tell you in Eng- 
lish what these prayers in Latin 
mean and why the church uses 
Latin and not English.” 

He frequently told his spiritual 
children to “pray for the grace to 
love to be nothing.” “But there is a 
step further,” he used to say, “it is 
not only to know you are nothing, 
but to be willing that others take 
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you at your word and treat you as 
nothing.” 

The late Monsignor Mickle, Vicar- 
General, pastor of St. Charles, East- 
ern Shore of Virginia, from its 
founding until his death, August, 
1930, was perhaps the last living 
link with the unwritten facts of this 
great convert’s “Franciscan life.” 
Probably to nobody in the world 
was it given to know and under- 
stand Bishop Curtis so intimately 
as Monsignor Mickle. 

Speaking of Bishop Curtis, Monsi- 
gnor Mickle named humility as his 
crowning virtue. “On one occa- 
sion,” said Father Mickle, “we were 
taking one of our hikes and stopped 
over night at some farm house. 
When I awakened in the morning I 
found him hard at work cleaning 
my shoes which had been very 
muddy. When questioned, his re- 
ply was that he had cleaned his own 
and thought he might as well finish 
the job. I was only a seminarian at 
the time.” 

Monsignor Mickle’s memory was 
well filled with incidents about this 
humility. He told how on every 
Holy Thursday Bishop Curtis car- 
ried out the washing of the feet of 
twelve old men for whom he sent a 
bus to the Poor House. Afterwards 
he waited on them at supper and 
gave each a silver dollar. 

“Another time,” said Father 
Mickle, “on an occasion when he 
was staying at my house I discov- 
ered him squatted on the lawn 
watching a toad. “Well, toady,” I 
heard him say, “you are very ugly 
and everybody despises you so I 
think that God must love you very 
much.” 

One of the most interesting items 
in Bishop Curtis’s life was his 
friendship with Father Tabb. Mr. 
Tabb had been from his earliest 
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years one of his closest friends, and 
was associated with him in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Though so unlike in every respect, 
except in their love of retirement, 
simplicity and unworldliness, the 
peculiar temperament of the one 
called forth the benevolence of the 
other. Years after when Father 
Curtis was made a priest, on the 
day of his ordination, his first peni- 
tent was the humble, hasty Mr. 
Tabb who climbed the stairs to his 
friend’s little third floor room, the 
room he had occupied ever since his 
arrival at the seminary. Mr. Tabb 
had already as a Protestant been 
his penitent, he was now eager to 
claim his old confessor’s first care. 
“I received so many absolutions be- 
fore that did not count, I wanted 
one at least that did,” was his re- 
mark to the students. 

At his death Bishop Curtis left 
Father Tabb his chalice. As Father 
Tabb survived his friend only one 
year, dying at St. Charles among the 
Sulpicians, the chalice of the ven- 
erated Bishop then became the 
property of the faculty. 

Bishop Curtis died on July 11, 
1908, in St. Agnes Hospital, Balti- 
more. He had been ill for some 
months though going about his reg- 
ular duties. Early in June his sus- 
picions had been confirmed by a 
noted specialist that he was suffer- 
ing from cancer. On July 4th, his 
seventy-seventh birthday, he not 
only attended Mass but served it as 
well. Immediately after Mass he 
wended his way to St. Agnes to pre- 
pare for death. 
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Until the eve of his death that 
dominant will of his kept him up 
and about. When unable to say 
Mass he attended it in the chapel 
and insisted upon receiving Holy 
Communion at the usual hour say- 
ing, “I would rather communicate 
when the community receives.” 

He died just as poor as he had 
lived. “Rosary, Breviary and Ordo, 
one suit of clothes, a few changes of 
underwear of the poorest kind, and 
a gun metal watch” were all his be- 
longings that he left behind at the 
hospital. A steamer trunk contain- 
ing his worldly possessions he be- 
queathed to Reverend Louis O’Don- 
ovan of the Cathedral. He also left 
him his fishing-tackle saying, 
“Louis is young and loved to ac- 
company me in this innocent diver- 
sion.” 

At his request he was buried in 
the little cemetery of the Sisters of 
the Visitation Convent, Wilming- 
ton. The good sisters guard his sa- 
cred remains as a relic reposing in 
their convent cemetery. With pride 
they point out the grave of their 
Spiritual Father and Director and 
tell of his holy life and death. Be- 
side the massive slab at the foot of 
a great crucifix religious old and 
young linger to pray. In Summer 
surrounded by flowers of many 
hues, waving willow trees, the 
sturdy English sparrow he loved so 
well, the thrush and the robin, it is 
a quaintly restful spot. Peace and 
quiet reign. Those who kneel to 
pray are ever mindful of the Bish- 
op’s loving words: “I shall be here, 
I will not leave you.” 








ITH the passing of the Victo- 
rian era, literature of length 
and leisure suffered a loss of vogue. 
The accelerated tempo and fervid 
unrest of an industrial age, avid of 
popularity and quick returns, im- 
patiently flung the long poem, the 
five act play, the protracted novel, 
into the dust bin of disfavor. Hur- 
ried ears, impatient of Browning’s 
epics and meandering Wordsworth, 
bent forward to catch the chiseled 
phrases of the imagist, the broad 
strokes of the impressionist. After 
Dickens and Thackeray the novel 
drew in her stately train and be- 
came the modern maid of the short 
story. Drama clipped her flowing 
locks and the one act play jerked 
out twenty brief minutes behind 
the footlights. Art struck for short- 
er hours and longer pay. The muse 
turned efficiency expert. The lit- 
térateur sweated at his creative 
bench with one eye on the clock. 
To-day the pendulum is swoop- 
ing backward. Five hundred page 
tales such as J. B. Priestley’s The 
Good Companions and Angel Pave- 
ment grace the list of best sellers; 
E. A. Robinson hawks his yearly, 
book-long poem at the literary 
mart; critics and public bow obse- 
quious knee to Stephen Benét’s epic 
John Brown’s Body ; Eugene O'Neill, 
ever an extremist, packs the thea- 
ters with his eight act Strange In- 
terlude. And now the neat Oxford 
Press Edition of The Testament of 
Beauty, the last work of the Laure- 
ate Robert Bridges, stamps with a 
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sort of official approval the restored 
tradition of the long poem. 

“A year ago we should confident- 
ly have said that such an event was 
impossible,” writes George N. Shus- 
ter. And indeed the late Laureate’s 
work prior to this endeavor has 
few of the characteristics found in 
The Testament of Beauty. Experi- 
ments in classical meters, a few 
masques and dramas in verse, and 
many short lyrics, fresh and buoy- 
ant, yet unmarked by immortal lyr- 
ic fire—these were his gifts to the 
world. But of a sudden we open a 
book and discover a poem nearly 
five thousand Alexandrines long 
with little or no lyricism, an avow- 
edly lofty purpose and a stupendous 
theme. 

The Testament of Beauty is a dif- 
ficult book to criticize and impos- 
sible to appraise adequately in a 
short review since the theme is 
philosophic and the author has 
commented upon and culled argu- 
ments from many different systems 
from Heraclitus to Einstein. We 
shall endeavor by quotation and 
synthesis to sketch broadly the 
thought structure of the poem, com- 
ment upon its poetical worth and 
draw something of a conclusion. 

“The AEneid of Evolution” or 
“Beauty Regained” might be ap- 
plied nicely to The Testament of 
Beauty. All the classic epics have 
been histories of evolutions in the 
sense of labored progressions to an 
ideal goal. Milton follows the wan- 
derings of man from the Garden to 
a regained Paradise. Dante sings 
the quests of man for Divine Beauty 































and Eternal Happiness. Vergil tells 
the evolution of mighty Rome from 
the dust of Troy. Robert Bridges 
traces the evolution of mankind in 
the scientific sense of the term. 

Finding in man a love of beauty, 
stretching forth to a God Who is 
beauty and presupposing that man 
evolved from inanimate and incon- 
scient matter, the poet raises the 
question “how did man acquire this 
spiritual love of God?” He endeav- 
ors to explain this problem in the 
Testament. It is the A=neid of a 
pinch of dust into a saint. 

The introduction, the first of four 
books, sketches the poet’s awak- 
ening to the problem after many 
years of intellectual journeying and 
strife. He begins to wonder how 
reason came to be the guide of man. 
He answers his own query: 


“IT saw Conscience as a natural 
flower-bud ... 
which held all this miracle in in- 
trinsic potence.” 


Reason, Will, Spiritual insight, 
though inactive in primal matter 
were yet there “inconscient” and as 
they evolved through the four stages 
of existence “Atomic, Organic, Sen- 
suous, and Self-conscient” they 
flowered into full power in man. 
Hence he remarks: 
ear ae it was no flaw 
in Leibnitz to endow his monad- 
atoms with Mind.” 


Yet, the poet does not evidently 
mean the same as the Schoolmen by 
Reason for he writes: 


“— «ss ees Te sie @& ate 

how, as our Life is animal so also 
our conduct 

is mainly instinctiv.” 
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In the next stage the poet re- 
counts certain systems which he 
holds impossible and absurd, 
among them the Summa of St. 
Thomas: 


yeaa des See how time and clime 

conform mind more than body in 
their environment; 

what then and there was Reason, 
is here and now absurd; 

what I now chance to approve, 
may be or become to others 

strange and unpalatable as now 
appear to me 

the weighty sentences of the an- 
gelic Doctor: 

For I rank it among the unimagi- 
nables 

how Saint Thomas, with all his 
honesty and keen thought, 

toiling to found an irrefragable 
system 

of metaphysic, ethic, and theologic 
truth, 

should with open eyes have ac- 
cepted for main premiss 

the myth of a divine fiasco, on 
which to assure 

the wisdom of God; leading to a 
foregon conclusion 

of illachrymable logic, a monstrous 
scheme 

horrendum informe 
Lumen ademptum.” 


ingens cui 


So far the introduction. These 
few strokes reveal the unstable 
philosophical background of the 
poem. Although Bridges was over 
eighty years old when this work 
was published, he reveals himself 
not only the exponent of rational- 
istic errors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury but of the “modern mind,” the 
doctrines of “eternal flux,” “the 
ceaseless becoming.” 

The remaining three books argue 
out the history of man’s evolution 
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and the poet bases them on an alle- 
gory from Plato’s Phzdrus in which 
Socrates, trying to demonstrate how 
Reason guides the passions, adopts 
the figure of the charioteer driving 
two horses whom he does not iden- 
tify by name. Bridges christens the 
steeds “Breed” which is the instinct 
in man to reproduce and “Self- 
hood,” man’s inner urge to perfec- 
tion. Their evolution from blind 
and ungoverned indulgence to spir- 
itual and reasoned action is thus de- 
scribed: 


“Breed then together with Self- 

hood steppeth in pair, 

for as Self grew thru’ Reason from 
animal rage 

to vice of war and gluttony, but 
meanwhile uprose 

thru’ motherly yearning to a pro- 
founder affection 

so Breed, from like degrading bru- 
tality at heart, 

distilleth in the altruism of spirit- 


ual love 

to be the sublimest passion of hu- 
manity, 

with parallel corruption; in its su- 
premacy 


confess’d of all, since all in their de- 
gree hav felt 

its divine exaltation and bestial 
abasement.” 


The second book traces the evo- 
lution of Selfhood to spiritual love. 
The atom evolves into organic life; 
the plant through the inner urge of 
Selfhood reaches about and eagerly 
absorbs minerals and moisture un- 
til it becomes the perfect plant. 
Plant life evolves into animal life 
which again by Selfhood kills lesser 
animals and finally evolves to a 
state of perfect animality. But 
meanwhile a change has occurred. 
Nature through nascent Reason be- 
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It de- 
nounces the survival of the fittest 
as heartless and “begets its own re- 


gins to exert an influence. 


straint.” Plague microbes begin to 
generate “their own toxin in anti- 
dote of their own mischief.” Rav- 
aging wolves learn submission to a 
controlling will “their leader being 
charioteer to their rage.” Then the 
maternal instinct appears. Hereto- 
fore the animal fought for its own 
existence. Now Selfhood, modified 
by maternal instinct protects its off- 
spring. This maternal affection 
evolves into a national motherhood, 
the protection of tribe or state. To 
this evolved passion in man the 
Church begins to cater. 


“And since all earthly Empire 

hath taken origin 

from bloody invasion, man for him- 
self would fashion 

his sanction and examplar in the 
kingdom of heav’n... 

So hath the Church utter’d like 
false moneys for Christ 

with Godhead’s image stamp’d, and 
pass’d it on the folk 

who, shadow’d in the murk of vul- 
gar vainglories, 

wil prick their ears to hear how 
‘Ther was war in Heav’n, 

and Michael and his Angels (like 
knights of romance) 

fought with the Dragon.’ ” 


At the next stage of evolution art 
intervenes. From singing the glo- 
ries of war the poet sings of love 
and of virtue and of beauty and 
finally ascends to 


“., . that mystic rapture, the con- 
summation of which 

is absorption of Selfhood in the 
Being of God.” 


So finally Selfhood, the unrestrained 























and brutish instinct of Greed, grad- 
ually has come under the reins of 
Reason and is lost in the Being of 
perfect beauty. 

The third book argues out the 
evolution of Breed, the steed which 
represents the instinct in man to 
reproduce his kind. At first in the 
lower types of life there was no dif- 
ferentiation of sex but it gradually 
appeared in plant life, was trans- 
muted to higher animals and 


“ . . . . then at last in man 

all these same characters promoted 
and strengthen’d 

to a constant and conscient pas- 
sion, by Reason transform’d 

to an altruistic emotion and spirit- 
ual love.” 


Beauty was ever the lure to excite 
this passion of Breed. First plants, 
then animals and finally man, rec- 
ognizing each other’s attractiveness, 
were drawn together. But in man 
Reason repudiated mere sensual 
pleasure and demanded the attrac- 
tion of spiritual beauty. 


“... Natur (as Plato saith) teach- 
eth man by beauty, 
and by the lure of sense leadeth him 
ever upward 
to heav’nly things.” 


The conclusion of this book is that 
spiritual love evolved from physical 
passion, that there is no essential 
difference between them, that love 
of God and voluptuousness, root 
and stem, are identical in origin, 
man now distinguishes between 
them by reason but 


“... his plunged hand stirreth to 
and fro 

both images together in a confused 

dazzle 
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of the dancing ripples as he gazeth 
intent.” 


The fourth book outlines the evo- 
lution of Ethics, or in the terms of 
the allegory, how Reason gained 
control over and governs his charg- 
ing steeds, “Selfhood” and “Breed.” 
The poet asserts that just as Reason 
orders 


“the accumulated scrutiny of phys- 
ical flux 
in various sciences, so education of 
spirit, 
in the dignity of its creativ enthu- 
siasms 
and honorable intelligence of God- 
des gifts, 
mapp’d out its own science of con- 
duct, aligning 
a pathway of happiness thru’ the 
valley of death; 
and thatt science, call’d Ethick, 
dealing with the skill 
and manage of the charioteer in 
Plato’s myth, 
rangeth up here in place for the 
parley of this book.” 


Bridges sets out to trace the sense 
of duty in man, the basic element 
of Ethics. I put down his main 
conclusions. Natural Law is the 
“same as the determin’d habit of 
electrons,” the same with the “de- 
termining instinct of unreasoning 
life.” Necessity merely becomes 
“conscient” in man. 


“Thru’out all runneth Duty, and 
the conscience of it 

is thatt creativ faculty of animal 
mind.... 

oe ve’ where the spirit of man 

escaping from the bondage of 
physical Law 

re-entereth eternity by the vision 

of God.” 
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The poet proclaims that 


ga ea ee eee man’s judgment of 
Right and Wrong 

varieth with education......... 

And when and whereas Conscience 
transfigureth the Instincts 
to affection, as aforesaid, from 
motherly selfhood, 

and to spiritual love from lust of 
breed—, we find 

Duty therewith extended in the 
moral field.” 


Towards the end of the poem Mr. 
Bridges asserts 


“Nor doubt I that .. . this think- 
ing machinery 
perisheth with the body.” 


And again, 


“This mind perisheth with this 
body, unless 
the personal co-ordination of its 
ideas 
hav won to Being higher than ani- 
mal life.” 


This rapid survey of The Testa- 
ment of Beauty, the thought-struc- 
ture of which we have attempted to 
trace, cannot but reveal the im- 
mense scheme the poet had in 
mind. But what is to be our esti- 
mate of his success? “A sword 
cutteth none the less for being 
coated with honey,” said John Ger- 
son, the medieval reformer. It is 
equally true that false philosophy 
clothed in metaphors and rhythm 
is none the less false. It differs 
from the starkly false philosophy of 
the textbook as a bottle marked 
poison differs from an enticing yet 
envenomed piece of fruit. God, the 
First Cause of all, St. Francis and 
his love of nature, Our Lady stand- 
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ing beneath the Cross, Christ the 
Conquering King, are referred to 
constantly in the poem. But under- 
neath this pious cloak gleams the 
knife of error. All the traditions of 
a rationalistic nineteenth century 
are here crystallized. Everything 
supernatural has a natural explana- 
tion. Original Sin referred to as 
the “divine fiasco” is scouted; the 
evolution of the conscient soul from 
inconscient matter is asserted; the 
mortality of the “thinking machine” 
is affirmed and the immortality of 
the personal soul denied; morality 
is not founded upon the eternal law 
of God but changes with custom; 
the sense of duty in man is essen- 
tially the same as the physical ne- 
cessity in nature hence free will is 
implicitly denied; Genesis is scorned 
as a myth and the Fall of the Angels 
as a priest’s tale; the ideal of wom- 
anhood symbolized by the Blessed 
Virgin is a fabrication of the monks. 

Anyone can understand how the 
secular magazines received The 
Testament of Beauty with applause. 
A book of this nature fits the mod- 
ern mind like a glove. It is more 
difficult to understand the opinion 
of a prominent Catholic critic who 
asks, “Who shall say that the schol- 
ar [Bridges] is not the poet we 
have been waiting for, even as thir- 
teen silent centuries yearn for 
Dante?” and who asserts that “The 
Testament of Beauty is established 
upon Christ as firmly as Dante’s 
Comedy itself.” A single erroneous 
book of philosophy carried on a sin- 
gle false principle would have been 
berated. A book of poetry, synthe- 
sizing a whole library of false phi- 
losophy is crowned with the laurel 
of praise. 

As a literary product The Testa- 
ment of Beauty is uneven to say the 
least. One critic fails to find “the 





























new and delightful music” in these 
“loose Alexandrines” which Leonard 
Bacon applauds in The Saturday 
Review. Bridges’ fine lyricism tri- 
umphs in spots over his clumsy me- 
dium but the general bulk of the 
work is prose and at times foggy 
prose. As poetry the work partakes 
of all the virtues and defects of 
modern verse. Stray stars of beauty 
hang in a haze of obscurity and 
chaos. 

The Testament of Beauty does 
not seem therefore to be a classic, 
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though out of habit I suppose, re- 
viewers hail it as such. With a 
qualification one might agree with 
the critic who believes the poem “is 
destined to become an enduring 
testimonial of the faith and strug- 
gle of our times.” It should be- 
come a testimonial of the empti- 
ness of a literature and of a faith 
in matter as the prime principle of 
life even of supernatural life; a 
testimonial to the struggle and the 
turmoil of a bewildered generation 
clamped in the iron jaws of error. 


THE EXPLORER 


By CHARLES G. MORTIMER 


H! when the last illusion bursts in air 
And all the charméd dust is blown away 
Clutched at by envious fingers, and the gray 
Gaunt wraith of Winter and the ravening tare 
Rule the demesne, tilled once with patient care, 
When never again the frolic breezes play 
On fancy’s lute, the soft olian lay, 
That were a Death than death more dread to bear! 


It cannot be! 


For lo! th’ intrepid soul 


That master-mariner of the blindest sea, 

Girt with despair and craven mutiny, 

Hope beyond uttermost hope conjecturing, 
Hath found on the wild wasteful tide, his goal— 


A tangled weed—a fire—a vibrant wing! 
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By MARGARET GIBBONS 
PART I 


THE NEW WORLD 


[’ to-day some daring aviator nent. But her Crown was not in 
should penetrate to Mars, should keeping with her growing glory. 
present himself before the potent Joan the daughter of Isabella was 
ruler of that mysterious planet, and insane. Her son Charles, a minor, 
should, single-handed and by sheer educated with the Flemings and 
dominance of personality, compel preferring them to the end, was 
him to declare himself a vassal of, heir to the throne of Castile. Car- 
let us say, the Pope of Rome, the dinal Ximenez and later on Adrian 
exploit would occasion less excite- of Utrecht, afterwards Pope Adrian, 
ment in modern Europe than did governed as regents in his stead. 
the deeds of Cortes in the Europe of In the year 1504 a youth of nine- 
the sixteenth century. teen went on board an outward 
Before that era dawned the exist- bound trader at one of the Spanish 
ence of America as we know it was ports. He was Hernando Cortes, 
still unguessed. Columbus discov- the future Conqueror of Mexico. 
ered the Indies in 1492, but the in- Cortes was born in Medellin, a town 
sweeping gulf now named the Gulf of Estramadura, in the year 1485. 
of Mexico hid the mainland from His father, Martin Cortes de Mon- 
his view. It was not till the year roy of noble family, followed the 
1517 that Cordoba established trad- military profession. His mother 
ing relations with the country was a Pizarro; so as it happened 
which he called Yucatan—though the two great conquerors of the 
he little knew the significance of New World were close cousins, but 
the accidental discovery he had Pizarro was much the younger of 
made. the two. Cortes had spent some 
Meantime the Indies were being years at the University of Sala- 
speedily colonized, governors and manca. He was destined for the 
mayors appointed, and a Boarding law, but the soldier in him frus- 
Control established at home styled trated his parents’ designs, and in 
the Council of the Indies, whose 1504 they shipped him off with a 
president for long years was a Bish- letter of introduction to Don Ovan- 
op named Fonseca. Isabella was do the Governor of Hispaniola. 
dead. The Moors had been driven Arrived at Hispaniola, Cortes be- 
from their last foothold in Europe. trays the prejudices of his upbring- 
Spain owned the Netherlands, had ing—the haughtiness of the Castil- 
interests in Germany, and now with ian of high degree. Ovando with 
the extension of her Colonial pos- the utmost good will offered him a 
sessions bade fair to become the tract of land on which to settle. 
most powerful nation on the conti- “Am I a peasant,” he exclaimed, 























“that I should be asked to work 
with my hands.” Then they made 
him notary of the town of Acua. 
Before six years he had been twice 
elected mayor, and besides had led 
many forays against the surround- 
ing natives, becoming in this way 
accustomed to the methods of In- 
dian warfare and evolving a system 
of attack and defense suitable to 
native conditions. In 1511 he was 
intrusted with the conquest of the 
island of Cuba. When he had 
brought the inhabitants to subjec- 
tion Don Diego Velasquez was made 
Governor and Cortes was retained 
as his secretary. 

Velasquez is described by the his- 
torians as “a man covetous of 
glory and somewhat more covetous 
of wealth.” He was also an auto- 
crat; and when he began curtailing 
the privileges of the colonists, Cor- 
tes sided with the malcontents, 
quarreled with the Governor, and 
flung him back his post of secre- 
tary. Being discovered in some 
plot to denounce Velasquez at head- 
quarters he was arrested but es- 
caped, taking refuge in the town 
church and claiming sanctuary. 
Wandering one day beyond the sa- 
cred precincts he was again ar- 
rested but again escaped. It has 
been generally believed that the of- 
ficial Escudero who rushed in and 
arrested Cortes on the occasion of 
his inadvertence was years after- 
wards hanged at his command in 
New Spain. A footnote, however, to 
the latest authentic edition of Ber- 
nal Diaz' points out that although 
Cortes reluctantly signed the war- 
rant, the sentence does not seem to 
have been carried out, since the 
name of one at least of the two con- 
demned men is subscribed to a peti- 


iNew English edition, 
Maudslay. 


1928, by Professor 
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tion a year subsequent to the date 
of the supposed execution. Surely 
if it were vengeance Cortes sought 
he would not make it so conspic- 
uous as to spare one and hang the 
other? Both must have been 
spared. After his second arrest, 
Cortes, now thirty years of age, 
made up his mind to marry and to 
settle down on the land that he had 
once despised. Pursuing the busi- 
ness of mining and farming with 
the thoroughness that was charac- 
teristic of him he made them pay, 
and in a few years became tolerably 
rich. He introduced bred cattle in- 
to the islands, lived—he says him- 
self—“‘as happy [with his wife] as 
though she had been the daughter 
of a duchess,” and seemed to have 
no interests in the world but those 
incidental to the peaceful avoca- 
tions of life in a rural society. 
Then one day—it was the sum- 
mer of 1518—came to Cuba news 
brought by the trading party who 
had returned from the shores of 
Yucatan. Grijalva the leader car- 
ried much gold and many curious- 
ly wrought ornaments, betokening 
in their execution a technical ac- 
quaintance with the refinements of 
the metallic arts. The sight aroused 
the wonder and cupidity of Velas- 
quez. He determined to found a 
civil colony in Yucatan, but secret- 
ly first, and under cover of trade 
until the necessary authorization 
could be obtained from Spain. He 
hoped thereby to extend the sphere 
of his own power and to accumulate 
unbounded wealth. He looked 
about for a fitting man to lead the 
expedition. His secretaries sug- 
gested Cortes, and Cortes at the 
very mention of the adventure, for- 
getting his flocks and his herds, his 
houses and his lands—or rather 
turning them into gold by sales and 
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mortgages, Cortes having settled a 
sufficiency on his wife, was enabled 
to provide two-thirds of the total 
number of ships and men required. 

But soon Velasquez began to have 
misgivings as to the prudence of his 
choice. Well he knew that a man 
so self-reliant as Cortes would never 
consent to be his tool. After a few 
months of preparation he meanly 
determined to deprive the Captain 
of his command. Cortes was 
warned, so on the evening of the 
10th of February, 1519, he quietly 
slipped anchor, from the port of 
Cuba, to enter upon such a succes- 
sion of exploits, perils, anxieties and 
suffering as, could he have foreseen 
them, might have caused his quail- 
ing heart to repent its former ardor, 
and return thankfully, perhaps, to 
the prosaic securities it once had 
known. 


THE AzTEc CAPITAL 


“In surveying the whole extent of 
the New World,” says Prescott, “it 
was found to contain two great fam- 
ilies, one in the lowest stage of civ- 
ilization composed of hunters, and 
another nearly as far advanced in 
refinement as the semi-civilized em- 
pires of Asia.” To the latter class 
belonged the Aztecs ruled over on 
the arrival of Cortes by the Emperor 
Montezuma—the tragic figure of all 
the English literature that during 
three centuries has dealt with the 
subject of the Mexican conquest by 
the Catholic enemy—Spain. Honest 
old Bernal Diaz, though he loved 
Montezuma in his own rough fash- 
ion, wastes no sentimental sympa- 
thy upon him. But I will return 
to that later. 

The Aztec Empire which in 1519 
stretched right across the Continent 
though territorially smaller than 
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the Mexico of the present day, was 
an amalgamation of two peoples— 
the Aztecs or Mexicans, and the 
Acolhuans, better known as the 
Texcucans. These latter had suc- 
ceeded the Toltecs — that civilized 
and mysterious race which raised 
such wondrous buildings as to have 
made the word Toltec a synonym 
for architect. The Texcucans were 
enlightened and refined like their 
predecessors. 

About the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian era 
the Aztecs, fierce and cruel, burst 
into the valley, and finding the Tex- 
cucans just then oppressed by a 
kindred race called the Tepanecs, 
the Aztecs ranged themselves on the 
side of the former and delivered 
them from slavery. In 1325 they 
built a city on the southwest border 
of the principal lake and they called 
it Tenochtitlan. But the Europeans 
when they came changed its name 
to Mexico, after the war-god Mexitli 
to whom multiplied human sacri- 
fices were then offered in the most 
bloody and most cruel manner, the 
abominations of Mexitli having by 
that time corrupted the pure wor- 
ship of the earlier races. The Aztecs 
soon entered into a treaty of peace 
with both their neighbors. “A 
treaty,” says Prescott, “which was 
kept with a scrupulous regard for 
honor unknown to our modern 
statesmen.” For two hundred years 
the three crowned Heads of the Em- 
pire were wont to meet at the great 
public functions annually held in 
the university city of Tezcuco—the 
Athens of the Western World—and 
jointly preside at the conferring of 
prizes and distinctions for excel- 
lence in poetry, oratory, historical 
composition, or scientific research. 
But during the old age of King 
Nezahualpilli of Texcuca, Monte- 























zuma of Tenochtitlan—hitherto re- 
garded as head of the triple alli- 
ance—by fraud, they say, and by 
strategy succeeded in arrogating 
to himself the supreme power. 
Thereafter his arrogance increased 
to such a degree that he for- 
bade even the nobles of his King- 
dom to look him in the face, nor 
would he permit them to an audi- 
ence until they had clothed them- 
selves in a garment like a sackcloth 
tunic. In his spacious palace in the 
heart of the island City of Tenoc- 
titlan he dwelt in incredible pomp 
and state. His taxgatherers levied 
tribute from a thousand vassal 
chieftains. The neighboring Repub- 
lic of Tlaxcala alone retained its in- 
dependence. Under Montezuma the 
Aztec Empire had reached the flood 
tide of its greatness. 

When Cortes with his little band 
had fought his way to the shores of 
Yucatan, at the mouth of the river 
Tabasco and had learned of the ex- 
istence of this amazing monarchy 
he instantly made up his mind to 
win it for the Catholic Faith and 
for the Spanish Crown. Like his 
Crusader ancestors whose deeds 
must needs be still fresh in the 
memories of a nation that had only 
just succeeded in shaking off the 
Moslem incubus, he regarded the 
prospective struggle largely on its 
spiritual side. He had already wit- 
nessed the loathsome idol-worship 
by human sacrifice, of the natives. 
At Tabasco, at Campoalla, he heard 
nothing but complaints of Monte- 
zuma’s tyranny. The profession of 
arms was then alone considered 
worthy of a noble. On every count 
therefore he —a soldier born and 
bred in the traditions of military 
glory—regarded his scheme as not 
only justifiable but wholly laudable. 
As a first step towards its accom- 
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plishment he made up his mind to 
see and speak with Montezuma. 

His Captains were ready to do 
and die with him, but when he com- 
municated his designs to the men 
they were aghast at his daring, and 
some of them began to look long- 
ingly back to Cuba and to safety. 
Then did this Czsar of a later day 
sink the little flotilla by which they 
had arrived, lest any man should be 
tempted by it. One ship only he 
spared, sending it back direct to 
Spain with a letter to Charles V. 
acquainting the King of his discov- 
eries, asking to be invested with 
formal authority to prosecute his 
conquistadorial designs, and stating 
that his followers had already pro- ° 
visionally elected him Governor 
General of a new colony the future 
town of which they had already de- 
cided to call Vera Cruz (though the 
present site is not that originally 
selected by Cortes and his men). 

Thus fortified by the confidence 
that springs from prompt and deci- 
sive action he set out for the pagan 
palaces of Mexico. Not a word of 
the insular vernacular could he 
speak, much less the polished met- 
ropolitan tongue. Yet it is just here 
that the finger of Providence seems 
to have pointed the way — and so 
Cortes presently regarded the mat- 
ter. At the port of Cozumel where 
he had called on his approach to 
Yucatan he had been presented with 
an Indian girl-slave, and he had 
picked up a Spanish refugee who 
was escaping from an eight years 
bondage in the interior of the island. 
The girl-slave was really a Mexican 
princess who had been treacherous- 
ly put out of the way by an unnat- 
ural mother. The Spaniard was 
Geronimo de Aguilar a cleric in Or- 
ders who through his hard captivity 
had remained true to his vows, and 
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even to his daily office. “He had a 
Book of Hours with him,” says Diaz 
who saw him taken on board. In all 
dealings with the Aztecs therefore 
—and again Diaz says that Cortes 
could and did “explain religion as 
good as any theologian,” the pro- 
cedure was thus: Cortes to Aguilar 
in Castilian, Aguilar to Marino (the 
now baptized Indian girl) in the in- 
sular vernacular, which both knew; 
Marino to the Aztecs in the edu- 
cated language which her former 
rank had made familiar. Then the 
replies by a reverse process back 
again to Cortes. By this means he 
was enabled to preach, to parley, to 
conclude treaties, and to send many 
courtly messages to Montezuma. 
Thus the language difficulty com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Inch by inch the little band of 
Europeans fought their way to the 
Capital performing prodigies of 


valor on the way, which showed in 
Cortes such skillful generalship as 
well deserved the military renown 


that attaches to his name. Father 
Bartolomé de Olmedo, Father Mer- 
cedes and some of the priests ac- 
companied the Spanish forces — if 
forces they can be called which 
amounted only to 300 fighting men, 
eight field pieces and a handful of 
cavalry officers. Courtly and politic 
too was Cortes, always speaking 
peace yet ever prepared for war. 
Under his clever leadership all went 
fairly well until the little party had 
crossed the frontiers of the small 
republic of Tlaxcala within a few 
miles of the city of Mexico. At the 
first invasion of their neutral terri- 
tory the Tlaxcalans flew to arms. 
“Like mad dogs they fell upon us,” 
says Bernal Diaz. But European 
science vanquished them. The bat- 
tle ended in a treaty of friendship 
to which the Tlaxcalan proved true. 
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Without their aid the conquest of 
Mexico could never have been 
achieved. 

On the march which occupied 
several months, Cortes had received 
no less than half-a-dozen tedious 
embassies from Montezuma who 
sent him rich gifts on each occasion 
but politely refused to admit him 
to audience. To all these Cortes 
sent one reply, “My King commands 
me and I must obey.” Finally at 
Cholula, an outpost of the City of 
Mexico, the vigilance of Cortes— 
and it must be added of Marino— 
anticipated armed treachery and 
again the Spaniards were victorious. 
It was then at length, that Monte- 
zuma, finding he could not keep 
them out, determined to welcome 
them in. He sent them ambassa- 
dors to bid them enter Tenochtitlan 
saying that he himself would come 
in state to receive them. 

From a neighboring eminence the 
Spaniards first beheld the long 
sought city. It was then as beauti- 
ful as Venice — built on palisades 
that stretched far out upon the shin- 
ing lake, surrounded by limpid 
waters, approached by causeways— 
spanned by bridges. Its streets 
were canals; canoes dotted the 
watery expanses, floating flower- 
gardens flashed their brilliant col- 
ors in lavish profusion. The mar- 
ket-places were thronged; temples, 
palaces, and public buildings glit- 
tered like silver in the morning sun. 
It was like a dream city. The Euro- 
peans looked at one another in 
amaze. They said, “It is the prom- 
ised land.” 


VictTorY AND DEFEAT 
It was on the eighth of November, 


1519, that Cortes and Montezuma 
first greeted one another face to 




















face. The state and splendor of the 
Aztec Emperor, his dignity, his 
courtesy astonished not alone the 
rude soldiers but even Cortes him- 
self accustomed as he had been to 
all the urbanities of the most pol- 
ished circles of old Spain. 

After the exchange of much tedi- 
ous ceremonial Montezuma gave or- 
ders that the Europeans be lodged 
in the spacious palace of Axatla. 
When they had reached it they 
found him standing there in the 
courtyard to greet them. Taking 
Cortes by the hand and addressing 
him by his Indian name he said, 
“Malinche, this is your own house 
—rest awhile.” Every day there- 
after for a week he received them in 
audience. He showed them into the 
innermost sanctuaries of the great 
temple and he never dismissed them 
to their quarters without gifts of 
the costliest kind which he delighted 
to dispense in the utmost profusion. 

Meantime, Velasquez of Cuba 
catching some rumors of Cortes’ di- 
rect communications to Castile in- 
stantly wrote a series of grave accu- 
sations against him to the Council 
of the Indies, and dispatched a fleet 
with 1,400 men under Captain Nar- 
vaez to Yucatan with instructions to 
seize and imprison him. 

By the time that Narvaez had ar- 
rived in the port of Vera Cruz Cor- 
tes had actually effected the daring 
expedient — which only his quick 
brain could have conceived—of cap- 
turing Montezuma in his own pal- 
ace, and of holding him as hostage 
for the peaceable behavior of his 
people. For Cortes was at that 
juncture uncertain how to proceed 
and he felt that gaining time was 
important pending the longed-for 
instructions and authorizations he 
had begged for from the Crown. 
Montezuma’s unresisting weak - 
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kneed capitulation alarmed his no- 
bles and bewildered his people. Yet 
humanly speaking it was not to the 
genius of Cortes, but to the whis- 
pers of his own conscience that 
Montezuma had succumbed. Monte- 
zuma had been a priest before he 
became a King. He knew his sacred 
books, his ancient prophecies. These 
had spoken of a day when the sons 
of Quetzalcoatl—the god of the pure 
worship of the original Texcucans 
—should come from the East. Men 
with pale complexions and full 
beards, who would rule over the 
land, and the scepter should pass 
forever from the hands of the native 
princes. Montezuma felt the supe- 
riority of the white man—felt that 
the day of prophecy was being ful- 
filled, and that it would be impious 
to try to hinder it. Tamely he sub- 
mitted to the execution of four na- 
tive chieftains on a charge of treach- 
ery. He even gave to Cortes a tur- 
ret of the Temple to be used as a 
shrine of Our Lady and a sanctu- 
ary for the celebration of holy Mass. 

Messengers continued to hasten 
in from Vera Cruz, reporting the 
boastful speeches of Narvaez and 
his contemptuous utterances con- 
cerning Cortes. Cortes tried to win 
over his enemy by fair words and 
many appeals to his common sense, 
but having failed, he determined 
with a few picked men to march 
against him. The natives were 
puzzled by the visible enmity be- 
tween the two white men. The 
Spaniards were chagrined. But with 
the great prize of the Mexican Em- 
pire within his grasp, Cortes had no 
intention of relinquishing it to an- 
other. He descended on the coast 


with unprecedented celerity, took 
Narvaez unawares and secured a 
complete victory. About 1,000 of 
Narvaez’ men set out with him for 
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Mexico. Narvaez remained at the 
fort, wounded, and a prisoner. 

On the return journey disastrous 
news was brought. Mexico was in 
arms. Pedro de Alvaredo, a hot- 
headed young officer, had provoked 
a rising, and Cortes was officially 
informed that had not Montezuma 
intervened to calm his people not a 
Spaniard would have been left alive. 
Cortes and his new contingents hur- 
ried to the rescue. They were per- 
mitted to enter unmolested, but no 
sooner had they entrenched them- 
selves in their military quarters 
than hostilities were renewed with 
tenfold violence. 

The royal captive’s first act was 
to welcome Cortes back to Mexico; 
but Cortes, harassed and over- 
wrought, was suspicious of him; he 
had heard at the coast that Monte- 
zuma had been in secret communi- 
cation with Narvaez, and his confi- 
dence in the Emperor was shaken. 

The defense of the garrison con- 
tinued day by day with intense vig- 
or and bravery, 1,600 against 60,000 
—so it is believed. Yet the enemy 
knew that a few weeks more would 
see the Spaniards reduced by hun- 
ger and exhaustion. At this point 
Cortes, whose ascendancy over 
Montezuma seems to have been 
complete, requested him to try to 
make terms for them with his sub- 
jects, and to this Montezuma very 
reluctantly consented. 

When the figure of their sover- 
eign whom they had been educated 
to regard with such profound rever- 
ence, appeared upon the ramparts, 
an instant hush fell upon the yell- 
ing warriors. Diaz, an eyewitness, 
describes the scene. “The nobles,” 
he says, “approached the walls be- 
low and speaking tenderly told him 
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[Montezuma] with tears that now 
they had chosen another lord in- 
stead of him and they begged him 
to forgive them.” 

But some assassin hands let loose 
a shower of stones—perhaps they 
meant them for the Spanish Guard. 
They struck the deposed monarch, 
and he fell never to rise again. 
In five days he was dead, and that 
same night Cortes and his men now 
utterly exhausted decided upon the 
desperate undertaking of a mid- 
night retreat which resolve they 
carried into effect a few nights lat- 
er. That was the noche triste—the 
night of sorrow, commemorated 
still in the records of the country. 
The ranks were cut in pieces as 
they slowly defiled along the one 
and only causeway. Only a broken 
and forlorn remnant assembled at 
dawn in a pagan temple on the 
mainland and there set up an Image 
of Our Lady—Nuestra Senora de 
los Remedios—which to this day is 
a center of Catholic devotion. 

Now was filled the cup of Cortes’ 
humiliation. Now might Narvaez 
triumph in his prison and Velas- 
quez chuckle with glee. He sat 
upon the steps of the temple and 
wept, whilst his jaded _ troops 
passed slowly in review before him. 
But though tears trickled down his 
cheeks, his quick eyes lighted up 
with satisfaction as they fell upon 
one face in that sad procession—the 
face of Lopez the shipbuilder. Yes, 
even in that moment of deepest de- 
jection when all seemed lost, when 
defeat and disgrace had eaten into 
his soul, the indomitable spirit of 
the man was planning the possibil- 
ity of yet retrieving all, and wrest- 
ing from despair itself the hope of 
future victory. 














DE PROMISE LAN’ 
A Negro Spiritual 
By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


OW you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 
How you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 
How you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 
O my soul! 


Enoch was a man what walked wid de Lawd, 
Enoch was a man what talked wid de Lawd, 
An’ he neber had ter die, ’cause han’ in han’, 
De Lawd walked Enoch ter de Promise Lan’. 
How you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 
O my soul! 


Moses was de man wid de shinin’ face, 

An’ ol’ Mount Ne-bo was his burial-place. 

But de Lawd digged his grabe wid His Holy Han’ 
An’ took Moses spirit ter de Promise Lan’. 

How you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 

O my soul! 


*Lijah was de prophet dat we all ad-mire, 
An’ ’Lijah rid ter Heaben in a char’ot ob fire; 
Right ober Jordan an’ its silbery stran’, 
*Lijah rid de lightnin’ ter de Promise Lan’. 
How you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’— 
O my soul! 


You ain’t no Enoch fer to ’scape from ol’ man death, 
You ain’t no ’Lijah fer to ride de lightnin’s breath, 
You ain’t no Moses wid de cunjure-han’; 

So how you gwine ter git ter de Promise Lan’ 

O my soul! 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


HE party was over. Joe Dar- 
rell stood with his back to the 
gas log fireplace, watching Lorraine 
as she called a gay farewell to Jim- 
my Rockwell, who, rather the worse 
for bootleg liquor, was performing 
a doubtful rendition of “The Road 
to Mandalay” as he went down the 
stairs. The last of a dozen guests 
to leave, he was, Joe decided, “a 
dirty little rotter,” though Lorraine 
had described him as one of the 
“really gifted artists of the age.” 
Gifted! Standing there, curious- 
ly aloof from his surroundings, Joe 
remembered when the critics had 
used that very word to describe 
Lorraine. How avidly the two of 


them had pored over the papers! 
How proud he was when they read 


the headlines: “Lorraine Darrell, 
young newspaper woman, wins Na- 
tional prize for tabloid story”... 
Joe stirred, dragging himself back 
from a past that seemed as remote 
as the World War—the Civil War 
—the Revolution. Elise Dupont, 
who shared Lorraine’s apartment, 
was gathering up the soiled dishes, 
stacking them carelessly in a kitch- 
enette no bigger than a closet. Ob- 
viously, she had no idea of leaving. 
Perhaps, Joe mused with unaccus- 
tomed bitterness, Lorraine had in- 
structed her to stand by. With the 
keen susceptibility to the moods of 
others that had urged him to step 
aside from his wife’s path ten 
months ago, Joe saw that he was 
expected to leave with the other 
guests; and, crossing the room, lift- 
ed his coat and hat from the rum- 
pled couch. Two stories down the 


flying fishes of Rangoon were “play- 
ing” a bit off key; when Lorraine, 
still laughing, closed the door upon 
them and faced her husband. 

“You’re—going?” 

She was relieved! Joe, who was 
familiar with every intonation of 
her voice, understood the fact, and 
winced inwardly. Nevertheless, he 
had traveled five hundred miles to 
see her, and the hunger in his eyes 
was unmistakable as he threw a sig- 
nificant glance toward the kitchen- 
ette. 

“I’m sorry we have no place to 
put you up,” began Lorraine, 
“but—” 

She floundered, possibly ashamed, 
for Joe was looking at her, his re- 
proachful eyes saying as plainly as 
if they spoke: “Lorraine, you’re my 
wife. I haven’t seen you for months 
and months. Give me a few hours, 
won’t you? Come away with 
me....” But, though she under- 
stood this message, Lorraine fin- 
ished coolly: “There’s a nice little 
hotel just round the corner where 
you'll be quite—” 

“Thanks,” cut in her husband, 
“but if you’ve no time to give me 
I'll get aboard the sleeper and go 
home.” He strode toward the kitch- 
enette where dishes were clatter- 
ing with unnecessary noise. “Good- 
by, Elise. It’s been jolly meeting 
you. Ring me up if ever you hit my 
town, and I'll try to show you a 
good time.” 

He actually smiled, a_ twisted 
smile that was a gallant effort to 
hide his wounds. Then bowing a 
little stifly to his wife, not looking 

















at her, not even offering an out- 
stretched hand, he opened the door 
quickly and went out. 

“Gosh!” breathed Elise. Beneath 
a carefully nurtured layer of so- 
phistication she was still young 
enough to have illusions, and some- 
thing in Joe’s exit had stirred her 
heart. “Gosh! Lorraine, I thought 
he was kind of sweet.” 

Lorraine’s breath quickened. 
Why, she irritably asked herself, 
did Elise say just that? It brought 
things back. She answered, her 
pleasant voice grown hard: “Too 
sweet, perhaps, for a woman whose 
vital interest is a career. Joe needs 
one of those archaic, clinging vines 
of a bygone era. Do you remember 
that Italian who rushed into the 
settlement house where poor Sue 
Adams was endeavoring to emanci- 
pate his wife, and shouted that 
woman’s place was ‘at the sink’? 
That’s Joe.” 

“T’'ll bet,” Elise observed with dis- 
concerting accuracy, “that in your 
years together Joe spent fully as 
much time at the sink as you did. 
Be fair, my dear.” 

The color deepened under the 
rouge on Lorraine’s cheeks. 

“I see,” she countered, “that my 
good husband has acquired a cham- 
pion.” 

“He needs one! As for that cling- 
ing vine stuff, it’s bunk, Lorraine. 
Joe let you work, didn’t he?” 

“He had to—at first, or we 
couldn’t have got married. Lat- 
er...” She hesitated; but Elise 
was ruthless. “Well?” 

“I suppose he saw that I liked 
the job better than—the sink! Yes” 
(with sudden honesty), “Joe did do 
his share of the housework — and 
then some! If he got home first 


he’d start dinner; and he always 
ran the vacuum around before he 
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left. I never said he was a shirk; 
ot. ” 

“Weren’t you happy together?” 

“Oh, we thought we were! Neither 
of us realized what life could mean. 
I liked my work on the paper; and 
Joe was hipped on any form of elec- 
tricity. When radio came in he 
went crazy—fixed up a cheap set, 
learned the Morse code, and forgot 
everything.” 

“Except his wife,” amended Elise 
dryly; while Lorraine, who had 
slumped into a chair before the gas 
log, raised her head. 

“My dear, you sound like a coun- 
sel for the defense!” 

The girl ignored this thrust and 
went on dreamily: “Gee! I can see 
it all. Not such a tiresome picture, 
either, as life goes. Decent young 
couple doing pretty fair team-work 
until wife wins fame and gets, may- 
be, the least bit of a—er—superi- 
ority complex. No use trying to 
sidestep that, Lorraine. You know 
yourself what came between you 
and Joe. Yet I bet when you won 
that prize he was every bit as keyed 
up over it as you were. He’s that 
sort. Seems too bad...” 

“But you don’t understand.” With 
difficulty Lorraine controlled her 
temper. “To find that I had it in 
me to amount to something — be 
somebody, changed everything. 
You'll say I could have quit the job 
and given my time to other writing; 
but one needs a congenial atmos- 
phere, and I couldn’t get it with Joe 
expecting a decent breakfast at 
seven A. M., and preferring an eve- 
ning at the radio to one at the Writ- 
ers’ Club. He said the new friends 
I made were a lot of ‘posers.’ I be- 
lieve they amused him! In fact, he 
didn’t fit into my new scheme of life 
any more than he fitted here to- 
night. Didn’t you see—” 
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“What I saw,” put in Elise, grin- 
ning, “was that by midnight he was 
the only man of the party who 
wasn’t stewed!” 

Lorraine was suddenly erect. 

“You've said it! That’s Joe again. 
He’s a reactionary. He actually be- 
lieves that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment’s a good thing; and if he 
didn’t believe it he wouldn’t drink 
anyway, because it’s against the law 
of the U. S. A. Now I ask you, as 
a thinking human being which I 
know you are, what would you do 
with a man like that?” 

“Hang onto him.” 

“A lot you would!” Lorraine 
arose, moving uneasily about the 
room. “After all, a clean cut’s the 
kindest thing in this case; and any- 
how, he shouldn’t have come here 
without warning. Let’s get to bed. 
I’m tired as a dog.” 

Nevertheless, Lorraine could not 
It was impossible to forget 


sleep. 
the unheeded message in Joe’s eyes; 
or the fact that a button was miss- 


ing from his sleeve. It was silly to 
notice that button—tridiculous to be 
disturbed about it; but, she mused, 
old habits grip one, and Joe had al- 
ways been fastidious. He was never 
too tired to press the trousers of his 
one suit; his collars were invariably 
immaculate; his shoes brushed. 
Was her husband degenerating? 

A chill dawn crept in at the win- 
dow, and Lorraine shivered, remem- 
bering how often on such occasions 
Joe had arisen cheerfully to get a 
blanket or fill a water bag. Easy to 
live with had been this husband 
she had discarded in her quest for 
“self-expression.” The “sweetness” 
Elise had recognized, was, she de- 
cided, the thing that made Joe Dar- 
rell a hard man to forget. 

To salve a guilty conscience she 
wrote next morning, asking gra- 
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ciously that he “drop in” soon 
again. This letter, which might 
have been written to a mere ac- 
quaintance, eventually landed in 
Joe’s waste basket where it be- 
longed. After all, even a husband 
doesn’t casually drop in at a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles! 

Joe did not answer that letter; 
and as weeks drifted by and dis- 
turbing memories grew less acute, 
Lorraine admitted with a twinge of 
real self-pity, that her early mar- 
riage had been a tragedy. Joe was 
a good, honest, sometimes amusing 
fellow, to be sure; but it wasn’t in 
him to be big, spectacular, or even 
especially courageous. Hadn’t he 
let her go with scarcely the sem- 
blance of a fight? 

Thus was Joe Darrell labeled, 
pigeon-holed, and disposed of by his 
wife. This decision was crowned 
by her entrance into an enviably 
high-brow magazine, and a request 
for her first novel from a_ well- 
known publisher. One’s head has 
to be very securely fastened not to 
be turned a bit by such a run of 
luck as had been Lorraine’s; but 
luck is a fickle lady, and the day 
was not far distant when the same 
mail brought two rejected stories. 
One was, according to the editor, 
“not quite convincing.” The other 
“lacked her customary charm.” 

This unpleasantly cold plunge 
brought to Lorraine’s tired brain a 
strange reaction. She could not 
concentrate. She had no themes to 
write on. Discouragement swept 
over her, stifled her, frightened her 
a little. She longed achingly to talk 
to Joe, to drink of the reassurance 
his faith was sure to give her—and 
hated herself for what seemed weak- 
ness. She took long walks, watched 
people, searching for plots that 
would not come; and then, at the 














very peak of her despondency, the 
liner Viking went to the bottom tak- 
ing a ghastly toll of three hundred 
lives. 

To a world which since the ad- 
vent of wireless had come to believe 
that such calamities were of the 
past, it seemed an unnecessary trag- 
edy. Newspapers flamed with tales 
of heroism recounted by the sur- 
vivors; but it seemed to Lorraine 
Darrell that the outstanding hero 
of the whole lamentable affair was 
the wireless operator, who, sticking 
at his post until the last possible 
S. O. S. had winged its way into the 
black heavens, went down with the 
ship. 

So out of tragedy came Lorraine’s 
elusive theme. The subject fired 
her; and as she uncovered her long- 
silent typewriter she vowed to make 
this man’s heroism, his devotion to 
duty, his utter self-forgetfulness, a 
thing to live and sing—a thing that 
should not be forgotten in a world 
where hero worship is often too 
short-lived. 

No one ever denied that “Hero’s 
Blood” was a great story. Even in 
years to come when Lorraine Dar- 
rell’s fame was something to be en- 
vied, critics recalled it for its per- 
fect technique —its deep feeling. 
Written at white heat, featured 
while the tragedy of the Viking still 
lingered in the public mind, it cre- 
ated something of a furor, and Lor- 
raine’s admirers acclaimed her joy- 
ously. Only Joe remained silent, a 
silence that hurt more than his wife 
cared to admit when Elise said cas- 
ually one evening, her eyes straying 
to a pile of congratulatory letters: 
“And what does your husband say 
to all this fame?” 

“Nothing.” In an effort to appear 
indifferent Lorraine shrugged light- 
ly. “Absolutely no applause from 
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that quarter. Rather small, when 
you consider—” 

“But he may not have seen the 
story.” 

“Seen it! Why it was mentioned 
on the editorial page of my old pa- 
per. Besides—” 

An electric bell shrilled harshly. 
“Another telegram for the author,” 
guessed Elise, and signed the book 
while Lorraine was tearing at the 
envelope. “What’s happened? 
Methinks I detect a frown. One 
doesn’t telegraph a criticism or...” 
She stopped to read the message 
Lorraine handed her: “ ‘Send me 
your husband’s address by return 
wire.’ Who,” she asked, glancing 
at the signature, “is James Ma- 
honey?” 

“President of a bank back home. 





Friend of Joe’s family — when he 
had one.” 

“But why — Where is Joe any- 
way?” 


“Search me! I haven’t had a 
word since he was here last fall.” 

“You’ve written?” 

Lorraine flushed hotly at a mem- 
ory. 
“Once; but he didn’t choose to 
answer, so—” 

“Did you expect him to,” broke 
in the girl, “after the way you 
turned him out that night? Better 
answer that wire in a hurry, Lor- 
raine; and ask particulars.” 

In the hours that followed Lor- 
raine was filled with a vague un- 
easiness. Over and over she told 
herself that there was some mis- 
take. Men like Joe, steady individ- 
uals with scant imagination, didn’t 
disappear mysteriously from a sane 
world. And yet, she was forced to 
admit, sometimes they did; and his 
silence about the story was upset- 
ting. Almost to a fault he was gen- 
Though she had dealt him 


erous. 
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a cruel blow, Lorraine knew that 
reading her story, stirred by it as 
he was sure to be, Joe would have 
written. 

Midnight came; one o’clock—two 
—three, and she had not slept. It 
was no use trying. She’d get up, 
read a while, try to get calmer. Slip- 
ping into a kimono, she paused, lis- 
tening to a step outside ... Her 
answer? 

For a woman who had walked 
out of her husband’s life with small 
regret, Lorraine Darrell was curi- 
ously shaken as she took that mes- 
sage. What she read was: 

“Joe left here three months ago. 
Have grave reasons for thinking 
him to be a wireless operator call- 
ing himself D. Joseph, who was lost 
on the S. S. Viking. Advise your 
immediate return.” 


“God!” breathed Lorraine. The 


room grew weirdly dark, darkness 


that seemed to bring a sickening 
nausea. She covered her eyes with 
hands that trembled, trying in vain 
to shut out some dreadful picture. 
“God!” (it sounded like the whim- 
per of a hurt animal), “don’t let it 
be Joe, God. Please don’t.” 

Alone, in the chill of early morn- 
ing, she took a westbound train. 

“It’s some mistake,” she told a 
dazed Elise, who woke only in time 
to make a cup of coffee. “It can’t 
be Joe; and—and yet—” 

“It could be,” finished Elise 
grimly. “Queer, isn’t it, if the man 
you thought was hampering your 
career, should, in dying, have given 
you the theme that made you? 
That’s what they call the irony of 
fate, my dear. It—” 

“Stop!” cried Lorraine. She had 
not spoken of those dreadful mo- 
ments after she read the telegram. 
“Do you imagine I haven’t thought 
of that myself? But I tell you it’s 
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just a nightmare. Joe’s not a hero. 
He isn’t. Didn’t I live with him for 
eight years? Don’t you believe me?” 

But she didn’t believe herself. 
Through the hours that followed, 
while the monotonous rhythm of 
revolving wheels seemed driving 
her to madness, Lorraine had time 
to read her husband’s character, 
not “through a glass, darkly,” but 
with clear vision. Joe was no cow- 
ard. At any cost he would do his 
duty. She saw, a lump rising in her 
throat, that strength, not weakness, 
was what enabled him to give her 
up without a protest. 

She saw other things: grim pic- 
tures that brought a shudder. Joe, 
sending his careful messages into 
the air— wirelessing apologetically 
when he realized his signals were 
becoming blurred, “It’s the devil to 
work with this list . . . Getting out 
life boats ... Decks awash.” And 
later: “Can’t wait any longer... 
Going to abandon . .. Taking to life 
boats...” Yet still fighting—still 
hoping even when the emergency 
set was dying out, he grasped, per- 
haps, the moment that might have 
saved him to sign off “SK”—a fare- 
well to his fellow operators on that 
storm-tossed sea—a farewell to life 
—which he had loved.... 


“You weren’t aware that your 
husband had taken the examina- 
tions and had his license?” 

Beneath the bank president’s keen 
eyes Lorraine stirred uneasily and 
shook her head. 

“You'd quarrelled?” questioned 
the old man bluntly. 

“Oh, no! But—but it seemed best 
just then that we should live apart.” 

“I see.” The banker’s voice grew 
noticeably brusque. “In that case, 
it won’t be so necessary to spare 
your feelings.” (Her feelings! Lor- 

















raine’s cold fingers clenched convul- 
sively.) “As I wired you, Joe left 
three months ago. He drew only a 
hundred dollars from the bank, 
leaving the rest in your joint ac- 
count here. I understood that he 
meant to be absent for some time. 
He gave me the keys to his bunga- 
low and your address. I inferred—” 

“But,” broke in Lorraine tensely, 
“what makes you think this man— 
this wireless operator, was Joe, Mr. 
Mahoney?” 

Something akin to a grim smile 
curved the old man’s lips. 

“It was ‘Hero’s Blood,’ your story, 
that set me thinking. That is a 
great story, Mrs. Darrell. I—” 

He paused; while Lorraine, for 
once careless of praise, urged 
breathlessly: “Go on. Surely you 
didn’t imagine that I was writing 
about my husband?” 

“I — wondered. I’m not an au- 
thor, and it seemed to me that you 
couldn’t write so forcibly unless the 
subject were very vital to you. I 
was strongly moved by the story— 
moved and not a little frightened. 
I've known Joe ever since he was 
born——watched him develop; and I 
saw that you had portrayed his out- 
standing qualities—his faithfulness, 
integrity, and courage, with a mas- 
ter hand. 

“The thought came to me that 
the boy (for reasons unkown to 
me), might have chosen to sail un- 
der an assumed name. At first I 
thrust this idea aside as foolish; but 
it persisted, and I at last made in- 
quiries. I found that there was no 
Joe Darrell listed as a wireless op- 
erator; yet Joe had told me he had 
a license. Then the name of that 
man on the Viking struck me—D. 
Joseph! Couldn’t Joe have merely 
reversed his name, calling himself 
Darrell Joseph instead of Joseph 
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Darrell? It was then I wired you. 
I felt that together we might clear 
up this mystery.” 

“But there are no clews!” 

“There may be—one.” 

He arose, leaving her alone. It 
was late afternoon and the place 
was empty save for a janitor going 
about his duties in another room. 
Somewhere outside a clock was 
striking, or was it, Lorraine ques- 
tioned with a shudder, a tolling 
bell? Darkness had fallen, and 
Main Street lights were beginning to 
shine out. A newsboy crying The 
Evening Telegraph went by the win- 
dow, his shrill voice seeming to echo 
in the silent room. 

Her eyes heavy from lack of 
sleep, her heart sick with anxiety, 
Lorraine sank back against the stiff, 
straight office chair. Surely this 
whole long day was just a night- 
mare, from which she would soon 
emerge into a shining world. If 
she could look up—see Joe coming 
through that doorway, his eyes 
brightening as they always did at 
sight of her—if she could touch his 
hand— , 

“Joe left this, Mrs. Darrell.” Lor- 
raine started as the banker switched 
on a light. He was holding a letter. 
“I am, perhaps, violating his last 
request to me by giving it to you 
now; but it seems imperative. He 
said: ‘When my wife asks for the 
keys to the bungalow, give her this 
letter.” I understood him to mean 
when you came back—to stay; but 
this is no time to quibble about 
words. Open it. It may be impor- 
tant. I—” (he turned tactfully 
away), “when you need me I shall 
be in the next room.” 

Ten minutes later, pacing impa- 
tiently before a window, James Ma- 
honey glanced up to see Lorraine 
come toward him, one hand grasp- 
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ing the wall the way a blind man 
gropes at a support. Instantly the 
banker was at her side, a steadying 
arm across her shoulders. 

“My dear child?” 

It was a question. Lorraine looked 
up, drew in a quivering breath, and 
answered: “You were right, Mr. 
Mahoney. Joe went down on the 
Viking. I must go home now. 
May—” (her voice trembled— 
broke), “may I have the keys?” 

Later, urged by a longing for 
companionship, she wrote: 

“Send on my things, Elise. I’m 
home to stay. All that Mr. Ma- 
honey feared is true. Joe left a let- 
ter. I can’t go into it; but he felt 


that having no home to work for he 
must find an absorbing occupation. 
And wanting to start fresh, he left 
even his name behind, or rather, 
switched it about, registering under 
the pseudonym of D. Joseph. The 
I suppose, his first 


Viking was, 
trip out as wireless man. Perhaps 
he had a premonition of what was 
coming, for his savings are here 
in our joint account, and the last 
payment on our small bungalow 
was made. He felt, you see, that 
some day the call of home would 
get me. It has—too late to bring 
happiness to him! Sometime, per- 
haps, I'll have strength to write a 
book that may keep other women 
from making the mistake that I 
made. That’s the least, isn’t it, that 
I can do for Joe?...” 

And at the end: “My dear, it’s 
the postscript to his letter that tears 
my heart. It’s so like the boy I mar- 
ried eons ago. He says, ‘It was 
pretty lonely after you left, Lor- 
raine, so I got a dog. Mr. Mahoney 
is keeping him; but I wish you’d 
take him. He’s wonderful com- 
pany; of doubtful parentage, per- 
haps, but, like me, he possesses a 
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faithful heart. His name is Mc- 
Greggor H. Darrell, but you can call 
him Mac. Let him sleep on the 
foot of the bed, please, or he’ll be 
lonesome.’ 

“Well, Elise, 7 am lonesome, too. 
I always shall be. Not lonesome for 
D. Joseph, the heroic wireless man, 
but for Joe Darrell, who loved me 
generously enough to make no 
whimper when he saw I wanted a 
different sort of life. Do you re- 
member that I laughed at the idea 
when you told me the hero of my 
story was like Joe? Mr. Mahoney 
saw that too. It set him thinking. 
Weird, isn’t it, that all uncon- 
sciously I drew a picture of my hus- 
band? You see, Elise, the mills of 
the gods are grinding ‘exceeding 
small’ for me to-night... .” 


So with no backward glances did 
Lorraine Darrell leave the “atmos- 
phere” she had thought essential to 
success, finding that, after all, it is 
some spark within us that shapes 
our destinies. From the first, Mc- 
Greggor H. Darrell accepted her as 
a beloved mistress. Often she talked 
to him about Joe, asking questions 
to which he responded with cheer- 
ful thumpings of his tail; or with 
such sadness clouding his expres- 
sive eyes that she found it difficult 
to meet their gaze. Once when she 
woke in the darkness to tears of 
vain regret, the dog crept nearer 
and she felt the touch of his warm 
tongue against her cheek. Had he, 
she wondered, tried in his dear dog- 
fashion to comfort Joe in the lonely 
nights to which she had consigned 
him? 

Looking back on those months of 
readjustment, Lorraine saw that it 
was this bleak despair that haunted 
her—this futile longing and regret, 
which gave to the novel she was 
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writing its strength and power. 
Based on her own regrettable expe- 
rience, it would, of course, be dedi- 
cated to her husband’s memory; 
yet as month after month went by 
and the story grew, the wording of 
that dedication baffled her. 

“Somehow, it won’t come to me,” 
she told McGreggor when the book 
was finished save for what was—to 
her—the most important page. 
“You see, Mac, I get as far as ‘To 
the memory,’ and then stop. It 
makes Joe’s going seem so final— 
so irrevocable; and what can I say 
of him that’s not inadequate?” 

She sank down wearily into the 
chair that had been their big ex- 
travagance; though Joe, urging its 
purchase, had said whimsically: 
“Why worry, when it will hold us 
both?” 

“You are a lucky dog, Mac,” she 
reflected, as McGreggor H. Darrell 
crept, unrebuked, into Joe’s place 
beside her. “He knew you loved 
him. If I could be sure—” 

Suddenly she sprang up, her eyes 
shining at an illuminating thought. 
That word “memory” which was 
her stumbling block—why use it? 
Wasn’t Joe as alive to her—as vital 
—closer in spirit than he had ever 
been? And what could she say 
more than that she loved him? No 
longer hesitant, Lorraine sat down 
at her machine and wrote: 


“This book is for Joe, 
with all my love. L. D.” 


Finished at last, the dedication 
lay on her desk, held by a smooth, 
white beach stone that Joe had cher- 
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ished, a souvenir of their brief 
honeymoon beside the sea. 

“And now, Mac,” Lorraine sug- 
gested sensibly, “‘we’ll sweep the 
cobwebs out of my tired brain by a 


good walk. It’s almost dark; but 
who minds darkness that brings the 
stars?” 

Surely not McGreggor H. Darrell. 
He whirled about in vast excitement 
at the idea, dashing into another 
room as Lorraine struggled into her 
coat and turned on lights because 
she had learned that to come home 
to a dark house made for unhappy 
memories. Now where was Mac? 
Not waiting impatiently beside the 
door as usual? Ah! here he was— 
bringing her something too. She 
smiled at the air of conscious pride 
with which he laid the treasure at 
her feet. What gift was this? 

Lorraine stooped, lifting from 
where the dog had laid them, Joe’s 
worn old gloves. Her heart con- 
tracted. Mist swam before her eyes. 
Where had Mac found them? What 
was he thinking as he sought them 
out? Through blurred vision she 
looked down at what seemed in that 
moment a shining miracle: the 
curve of Joe’s fingers in those 
shabby gloves... . 

Slowly, almost with awe, she 
drew them on, feeling again the 
warm, firm contact of her hus- 
band’s hands. It brought her the 
sense of peace she had thought lost 
forever. Why had she doubted? 
Of course Joe understood! 

Her harassed spirit lifted as if by 
wings—her eyes like stars, Lor- 
raine went out into the winter dark- 
ness, Joe’s dog beside her. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ERE are many fine Christian 

lives but it is still an open 
question as to whether there is such 
a thing as a really Christian society. 
Individually we believe in decent 
living but corporately—vwell, that is 
something else again. The contrast 
is quite illuminating when it is ap- 
plied to business pursuits. Per- 
sonally we expect a man to be hon- 
est and trustworthy. But submerge 
his individuality in an impersonal 
board of directors and the whole 
picture is changed. We have learned 
the working value of a Christian 
standard of personal integrity but 
in the broader sphere of business, 
industry and commerce we are still 
prevailingly pagan. Combination 


has de-personalized responsibility. 
—Bisnop Franx E. Witson, in Commerce, 
April. 


In the imaginary England of a 
thousand years hence: No persons 
are allowed to have children with- 
out certificates of bodily and men- 
tal fitness. But since inheritable 
bodily and mental defects have been 
almost eradicated, and since there 
is no recklessly breeding submerged 
class, very little interference with 
personal liberty is necessary. .. . 
War has been entirely abolished and 
all tariff walls. The nations of the 
world remain distinct and independ- 
ent, but their emulation is friendly, 
like that of the counties at cricket 
or the public schools. . . . Since 
there are no wars, no army or navy, 
no national debt, no foreign politics 
and no doles or class-bribery by tax- 
ation, the functions of the central 
government are almost nominal.... 


National taxation is almost nil. 
Equality of income is not aimed at, 
but there are no opportunities for 
making large fortunes and no mo- 
tive for an ostentatious manner of 
living. Social prestige is attached 
to a family who can show A1 an- 
cestors on both sides for three gen- 
erations. ... Every county supports 
its own university. Each parish has 
its own public garden, recreation 
ground, gymnasium, swimming bath 
and library. Each parish has also 
a large hall, which on weekdays is 
used for public meetings, concerts, 
theatricals, cinema shows, lectures 
and readings from good literature. 
On Sundays a screen is rolled back 
revealing an apse fitted (I hope) for 
united Christian worship. There are 
no lawyers. Medical assistance is 
communal. Crime is very rare, and 


is never punished by imprisonment. 
—Dean Ince. 


In Europe commentators . . . de- 
plore the present medieval terror- 
ism in many dictatorships, with its 
cheap heroes and cheap hero-wor- 
ship, and the applause which greets 
a Mussolini when he refers to the 
Goddess of Liberty as a “rotting 
carcass,” a Lenin who calls democ- 
racy a “bourgeois illusion,” and a 
Pilsudski who refers to parliament 


as a “prostitute.” 
—Georce Se_pes, in Scribner’s Magazine, 
May. 


It cannot be that the Constitution 
was framed to order the lives of 
steers and sheep. Mankind is more 
than mutton. Even a congressional 
majority cannot convince a man 




















that what he holds to be all wrong 
has suddenly become not only 
righteous but part of his bounden 
duty. We have had ample evidence 
that people convinced against their 
will are likely to refrain from em- 
bracing with any eagerness moral- 
istic conceptions founded upon leg- 
islation. The Supreme Court has 
the authority to keep two individ- 
uals out of United States citizen- 
ship. But no nine men in any kind 
of robes are sufficiently powerful to 
alter the fact that the chief duty of 
the individual is not and never has 
been to the Constitution alone. 
There is no sort of law or amend- 
ment which can wipe out the hu- 


man conscience. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


Beware the producer, publisher, 
editor, artist, writer or college presi- 
dent who defends himself on the 
ground that it is necessary to give 
the public what it wants. He is ly- 
ing and he knows it. He means 
that he is not satisfied unless he 
gets a smash hit or an enormous 
circulation or a large registration. 
To do that he does not merely lower 
his product to the level of the gen- 
eral public’s taste in art, morals and 
ideas. If he only did that, the re- 
sult would be a far better product 
than our tabloid newspapers, our 
Hollywood films, our wood-pulp fic- 
tion magazines, our night-club mu- 


sic and our utilitarian universities. 


—Proressorn Roseat E. Roceas, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


President Harding in 1920, Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1923, and President 
Hoover on at least four occasions 
attempted to secure respect for the 
prohibition law by throwing about 
it the mantle of respect for all law. 
No one could quarrel with the senti- 
ment; no one could have any doubt 
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of the futility of the effort. Before 
an appeal could be made to the con- 
science of the American people to 
obey this law it would first have to 
find a place in the public con- 
science. That condition was never 
met. Quite the contrary. The kill- 
ing of citizens by armed officers, 
the unlawful searches and seizures, 
the spying and the wire tapping, the 
bribery, and the corruption of Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal officials 
have sown resentment and hostility 
far and wide and converted enthu- 
siasm for the law into apathy and 
apathy into opposition in the very 
house of its friends. Indeed, it is 
now announced that the Federal 
Government itself has voluntarily 
abdicated the major portion of the 
field of enforcement. 


—Senator Ropert F. WaGner, of New York, 
in a Speech made in the United States Senate, 
Feb. 17, 1931. 


Soon, unless writing and touting 
can be separated, we shall have no 
more literature. The review and 
the short-story died before the 
twentieth century was born. Since 
their demise we have had in their 
place puffs for publishers and 
dressing advertisers. The patent 
medicine-man’s methods brought 
down to date . . . Even when the 
serious reviewer survives, here and 
there, the publishers’ trick of cut- 
ting from its context his perhaps 
single laudatory remark and star- 
ring it as though it were a breath- 
less outburst, keeps up the great 
game of evaporating all substance 
from the word “literature.” The 
theory is that the things of the 
spirit and the things of the appetite 
are equally commodities to be sold, 
and can be thrust down the throat 
of the public by the same methods. 
It is a fact well known to booksell- 
ers that the best books sell as well 
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in times of depression as in times 


of boom; some better. 
—The Publishers’ Weekly, May 9th. 


The gangster is not the result of 
need; but of money. Hold-ups are 
the reaction from prosperity rather 
than from poverty. The criminals 
of today are men and women who 
—through bootlegging or other il- 
licit means—are making more 
money than their education and 
character can safely absorb. Good 
times can no more be bought than 
ean happiness. If England had 
used for character building, the 
vast sums spent for doles, there 
would be little unemployment to- 
day in Great Britain. The need of 
the hour is to change the “hearts” 
of all classes—rich and poor. New 
motives, new purposes and higher 
ambitions must precede a return of 
prosperity. This calls for Christian 
education in our homes, schools and 


colleges. —Rocer W. Bapson. 


Favorable public reaction to an 
advertiser’s programme is his test 


of merit. If a speaker brings in 
shoals of mail he is a good pro- 
gramme feature. He can talk about 
his preference in neckties, the love 
life of the Eskimo, the way he 
licked the Germans, or the home life 
of prize fighters—it is all the same 
to the station and to the advertising 
sponsor. What they demand is that 
the sales talk which follows bring 
in enough leads from listeners to 
produce profits. It is sad but true 
that the very radio features which 
are sneered at by most of those who 
read these lines bring in the best re- 
sults for those advertisers who use 
them. Radio response proves once 
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again that in the United States 
money and good taste are associat- 
ed in only the best—and the fewest 


—families. 
—H. V. KaLrenporn, in Scribner’s Magazine, 
May. 


Reading is thinking — thinking 
with someone else. It is not simply 
listening. Above all it is not letting 
someone else cultivate your mind. 
No one else can. Others can pro- 
vide the seeds and the fertilizer; 
you must do the actual cultivating. 
It is part of man’s dignity as man 
that there is in him this one plot of 
ground that no spade but his own 
can touch—and part of his tragedy 
as fallen man that there is no culti- 
vating without an aching back. 
Reading as a pastime, with no pur- 
pose but to save man from the al- 
together intolerable boredom of his 
own company, may be taken at any 
speed! Not so that reading which 
will make a man a fit companion 
of his own solitude. Books of this 
sort should be read as slowly as 
they were written; ideally, they 
should be read even more slowly. 
Our minds should grow to them as 
the minds of their writers grew to 


them. 
—This Publishing Business (London), May. 


The trouble with the pacifists is 
that they are too pacific. The men 
who love and honor war shriek its 
glories to the heavens, while those 
of us who dream of concord are 
content with timid expostulation. 
Surely we are not worthy of peace 
unless we believe it is a cause more 
sacred than war, and unless we are 


willing to shout its blessings abroad. 
—Mas. Water Feacuson, in the N. Y. World 
Telegram. 

















A LITERARY FREELANCE IN LONDON 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


IIT. 


T had always seemed to me a 
charmed circle; but the thought 
of Alice Meynell, ethereal and au- 
gust, was at the same time rather 
terrifying. So that when I present- 
ed myself at the flat in Granville 
Place, I was tempted to turn tail at 
the door. 

My fears were groundless. The 
ice was broken for me by Wilfrid 
Meynell who came first into the 
long, low charming living-room. He 
is the friendliest of men, and one of 
the most fatherly. In fact this 
quality in him is at times, I imag- 
ine, somewhat disconcerting to the 
stranger. I recall an attractive 
young lady, brought there for the 
first time, being greeted at the door 
with “Where did you get those love- 
ly blue eyes?” 

The flat was somewhat of an 
achievement. Years before, upon 
the death of Mr. Thompson, Mrs. 
Meynell’s father, the family built 
the house at 47 Palace Court out of 
the legacy left them. But I suppose 
it proved an expensive place to keep 
up. At any rate Wilfrid Meynell 
decided to turn the top floor over 
Burns and Oates’ shop, which was 
then being used as a warehouse, in- 
to living quarters. Katharine Ty- 
nan described to me Alice Meynell’s 
consternation when her husband 
took her there to show her their fu- 
ture home. It was stacked with 
books and ecclesiastical statuary 
and furnishings; and was all very 
dark and dingy. But Meynell’s in- 
genuity overcame all that; a fire- 
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place and extra windows were add- 
ed. The walls were paneled with 
Japanese gold-thread tapestries. 
And they even managed to squeeze 
in a private elevator. 

Wilfrid Meynell was very proud 
of this elevator, or “lift” as the Eng- 
lish call such things. He used to 
show it to all his visitors. The only 
place where it could be put was in 
the bathroom. I often used to won- 
der, however, what would happen if 
somebody arrived while one of the 
family was in the tub. It must have 
been for this reason that the Mey- 
nells had a special relish for a story 
that illustrates supreme tact. It was 
of a gentleman who by mistake 
went into a bathroom where a lady 
was performing her ablutions, and 
who retreated hurriedly saying, 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir!” 

Alice Meynell was, indeed, a very 
grand personage; but not in the 
least overpowering. On the con- 
trary she was always extremely 
gracious and kind. When I first 
knew her she was nearly seventy 
and must have been frail. But she 
was slim and graceful and erect, 
her carriage gallant and her hair 
unflecked with gray. Over her 
chair at the right of the fireplace 
hung Sargent’s drawing of her. 
This had been made many years be- 
fore; and even at that time she was 
not beautiful according to ordinary 
ideas. But her rare spiritual beau- 
ty was perfectly caught by the art- 
ist, and everyone with any sensi- 
tiveness saw the same beauty in the 
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aged woman. This was why Fran- 
cis Thompson had sung of her: 


“How should I gauge what beauty 
is her dole 

Who cannot see her countenance 
for her soul?” 


And in another poem he tells her 
that she had a body “other ladies 
might wear for soul.” The expres- 
sions were extravagant; they were 
also perfectly exact. 

It was always a keen pleasure for 
me merely to sit and look at her sit- 
ting in her chair, serene, attentive 
even to banal things, though im- 
patient of them, and never speaking 
except with distinction. 

Yet though always supremely at 
her ease, one could not help feeling 
that she was not of this world at 
all. And this despite the fact that 
her cigarette should have given her 
a touch of worldliness, but some- 
how did not. Then, too, I often saw 
her knitting, and could not help 
suspecting that it was always the 
same garment—a Penelope’s web. 
Probably, however, she was making 
a series of woolen sweaters for 
friends in the trenches. 

I do not recall ever seeing her 
without her hat on. And it may 
have been due to this that I felt that 
even in her own home she was only 
a visitor, who could perhaps be 
persuaded to stay the night, but 
who would certainly have to leave 
by the first train in the morning. 
Others, I discovered later, got the 
same impression. 

At my first meeting with the Mey- 
nells I noticed that they were look- 
ing at me in a rather curious fash- 
ion, and just as I was beginning to 
get a little embarrassed by it, Alice 
said to Wilfrid, “Yes, I can see it, 
too.” Then they added to my con- 
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fusion by explaining that I remind- 
ed them strongly of Francis Thomp- 
son. Exactly what the resemblance 
was I have never been able to make 
out. I have looked at all of Thomp- 
son’s portraits and at his death 
mask with a special curiosity; and 
I still do not know what the Mey- 
nells were alluding to. 

I believe that this, however, was 
the origin of any interest they had 
in me. For I am pretty certain that 
they did not like my poems; and I 
can see no reason why they should 
have liked them. I once, and only 
once, ventured to read Alice Meynell 
something that I had written; and 
she said that she thought the verses 
among my best and asked if I would 
let her keep them. But this was no 
doubt nothing except a courteous 
wish to give me pleasure. As a 
matter of fact the poem was by no 
means one of my best. 

The chapter on Alice Meynell in 
my book Our Best Poets first ap- 
peared in the London Month. 
Whereupon Wilfrid Meynell wrote 
to me saying that the poet wanted 
him to thank the critic on her be- 
half; that she agreed with nearly 
everything I had said in it, includ- 
ing my comments on “The Shep- 
herdess”; to which he added, “But 
I cry ‘Shame!’” I had expressed 
the opinion that this famous poem 
was a somewhat artificial thing—a 
china shepherdess. She was, I 
know, sick to death of seeing it and 
her sonnet “Renouncement” in all 
the anthologies, to the neglect of 
things as good or better. 

This poem, I discovered later, 
was written about Agnes Tobin of 
San Francisco, whose magnificent 
translations of Petrarch should be 
much better known than they are. 
The members of the Tobin family 
were among her closest friends; she 

















always had a warm place in her 
heart for Americans. 


One of the few salons of London 
was in the Granville Street flat. 
And on Sunday afternoons the 
drawing-room would be crowded 
with celebrities, as well as with ob- 
scure enough young men and wom- 
en. But as I soon discovered that 
celebrities were almost without ex- 
ception disappointing, I rarely went 
when they were likely to be around. 

On one occasion I happened to be 
in the Meynell apartment when 
Clement Shorter came in. He was 
a stocky, cocky little man, talking 
eagerly and abounding in conse- 
quentiality. I had no great opinion 
of his critical powers, though he and 
Sir William Robertson Nicol had 
the reputation of being the most in- 
fluential reviewers of their day, 
whose word made or broke an au- 
thor. Moreover, I had enjoyed the 
story a friend had told me of how 
Shorter, when he was getting mar- 
ried had let George Meredith know 
of it. So Meredith sent him a guinea 
with the suggestion that he should 
buy some little thing as coming 
from him. Shorter immediately 
went out and bought a large piece 
of plate, which ever afterwards re- 
posed in his hall, placed where it 
would attract the maximum atten- 
tion, flamboyantly engraved with 
Meredith’s compliments. 

The conversation this afternoon 
turned on Swinburne, for whom 
Shorter expressed a high regard. 
Mrs. Meynell had already written 
her essay on Swinburne, the one 
that appears in Hearts of Contro- 
versy; and whether Shorter had 
read it or not he should at least 
have been aware of her opinions 
and trod warily. Instead he cheer- 
fully blundered on to his fate, and 
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was neatly eviscerated by Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s rapier. He was so obtuse that 
I don’t think he knew what had 
happened to him. 

It happened on this occasion that, 
while I thought Alice Meynell un- 
just to Swinburne (for whom at 
that time I had a good deal more 
admiration than I have at present), 
I yet was on her side in relation to 
Shorter, who was quite evidently 
full of literary lubberliness. And I 
greatly enjoyed the execution done 
upon him. 

When he had gone, Alice Meynell 
sighed and said to us, “Oh dear! 
Mr. Shorter gets worse and worse. 
He is all right in collecting facts, 
the number of copies that a book 
sold and that sort of thing. But 
criticism !” 

Mrs. Meynell herself had a num- 
ber of surprising literary opinions, 
but she could defend all of them 
with delicate intelligence. I recall 
her once saying that there were only 
three contemporary poets — New- 
bolt, Binyon and Abercrombie. This 
was too much even for her husband, 
and he challenged her. “Why, 
Johnnie,” he exclaimed, “there are 
lots of others—from Stephens to 
Hodgson, from Chesterton to May- 
nard.” (The dear old humbug!) 
Alice Meynell laid her chin into the 
palm of her hand and thought. 
“Well, let’s see. There’s Aber- 
crombie, and there’s Newbolt, and 
there’s Binyon—I can’t think of any 
others.” Yeats she rejected with 
quiet scorn. What she thought of 
Hardy and Housman and Masefield 
and De la Mare I don’t know. I 
suppose she would have said of 
their work what she said of Padraic 
Colum’s “O woman shapely as the 
swan” which Wilfrid was enthusi- 
astically quoting. “It’s all right. 
That’s al! one can say of it.” 
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Colum, who afterwards when I 
met him in America became one of 
my closest friends, was the subject 
of one of Meynell’s anecdotes. Wil- 
frid ran into him in London, and 
said, “Why, Padraic, you look very 
sad. What’s the matter?” And 
Colum had answered, “I’m going to 
get married.” “But a man should 
not look so sad over that!” “I 
know. But I’ve got no money.” 
Whereupon Meynell lent him his 
house in Sussex. And with a flour- 
ish he added to me, “So Colum is 
the only man who has ever been 
made a freeman of Greatham!” 

I told Colum about this some 
years later, and he laughed. “Yes,” 
he said, “and when Mollie and I 
got to London it was lucky that I 
was able to collect £10 from Dents 
for an introduction I had written 
for one of the Everyman Series.” 

Wilfrid gave me an account of 
his taking Colum over to see Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt, who was en- 
chanted with his visitor. For Blunt 
had a deep feeling for the sanctity 
of the Irish race, and saw in Colum 
what many people have seen: the 
embodiment of the Gaelic spirit. 

In Blunt’s Diaries I came across 
an entry saying that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Colum, 
asking him if he could contribute 
anything towards the arming of the 
Irish volunteers, who were being or- 
ganized because of threatening 
moves on the part of the Ulstermen. 
He sent her £10. Mrs. Colum told 
me that this was the first contribu- 
tion the volunteers had received, 
and that, coming from an English- 
man, it had caused a sensation. 

I once got a warm but gently ad- 
ministered castigation from the 
Meynells. Alice and Wilfrid and 
their daughter Viola were all three 
present on an occasion when I 
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called at the flat. I had just writ- 
ten for the New Witness a violent 
attack upon Charles Williams’s 
Poems of Conformity, in which I 
thought I had discovered a sinister 
hidden meaning. I understand now 
that I was fantastically absurd over 
the whole matter. In exculpation I 
can only say that before long Wil- 
liams and I were intimate friends, 
But even this is far more to Wil- 
liams’s credit than to mine, for he 
was the injured party. When my 
elder daughter was an infant and 
in one of her little rages and when 
nobody else could pacify her, 
Charles Williams always could. He 
used to walk her up and down in 
his arms reciting Paradise Lost: 


“Of man’s first disobedience and 
the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mor- 
tal taste 
Brought death into the world and 
all our woe 
With loss of Eden till one greater 
man 
Restore us” 


he would croon to her; and her cry- 
ing always stopped. 

I think now, too, that Williams 
is not only one of the most charm- 
ing men alive, but one of the most 
gifted of contemporary poets, 
though he is shamefully neglected. 

Mrs. Meynell had a very high re- 
gard for his work, even though she 
did not admit him into the society 
of her three Great Ones. She per- 
ceived clearly that he was nothing 
worse, as far as his ideas were con- 
cerned, than a High Anglican Pat- 
more; and warmly defended him. 
Patmore has since become one of 
the most profound influences in my 
own life, but at the time I had read 
practically nothing of him, and had 




















not grasped his body of doctrine. 
In attacking Charles Williams I 
had, therefore, laid a sacrilegious 
hand upon the Ark of the Cove- 
nant; so, making full allowance for 
my ignorance, she reproved me. I 
shall never forget her tone of voice 
and her gesture as she said, “I am 
the repository of Patmore’s secret 
doctrine.” 

When I quoted this in an obitu- 
ary article I wrote on her for the 
New York Freeman, Everard Mey- 
nell wrote me a letter, protesting 
that he was sure that his mother 
had never used that phrase; that it 
smacked of esotericism and oriental 
religions, and should not be applied 
to two persons so orthodox as the 
poets concerned. I had never read 
any pseudo-mysticism into her re- 
mark; but I am positive that she 
said exactly what I have recorded. 

Another contemporary poet the 
Meynells referred to was Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. I think they 
were prejudiced against him be- 
cause of a visitor, whom they 
thought a great bore, who insisted 
on reciting voluminous extracts 
from Robinson’s works. I once told 
Robinson about this, and he an- 
swered, “Oh, yes: that was Louis. 
I am afraid he used to bore people 
about me.” Then he went on to tell 
me about Louis, the Captain Craig 
in the long poem of that name. He 
was as a young man a protégé of 
the Rothschilds who had sent him 
to Oxford and were grooming him 
for a political career. Just then he 
threw up Judaism and became a 
Catholic; whereupon the Roths- 
childs disowned him. He drifted 
out to America, where he was al- 
ways in dire poverty. But his 
extraordinary conversational tal- 


ents and his eccentricity delighted 
Robinson who made him the sub- 
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ject of Captain Craig, a poem which 
I do not think among one of Robin- 
son’s best, though that is not the 
author’s own opinion. 


The times that upon the whole I 
enjoyed most at the Meynells were 
the Sunday evenings, when, after 
the salon was over, I would some- 
times drop in to supper. The eve- 
ning always ended with a curious 
rite. A large glass jug of hot water 
made its appearance. Into this sev- 
eral tablespoonfuls of raspberry 
jam were dissolved. At least I sur- 
mise that this was the recipe. To 
this was added a little whisky, a 
faint ghost of whisky, a whisper, a 
sigh. It was not a heady beverage. 
Even the jam (if it were jam) was 
unrobust. I have consumed since 
coming to America a number of 
strange drinks; but never have I 
drunk anything quite so strange as 
the Meynell’s Sunday night toddy. 


“O for a draught of vintage that 
hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep- 
delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country 
green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and 
sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm 
South, 
Full of the true, the blushful 
Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at 
the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth.” 


Well, I daresay my mouth was 
stained, if not purple, at least prob- 
ably pink. And, in view of the fact 
that an American lady has recently 
tried to show that Alice Meynell 
was a prohibitionist, I may add that 
a more true and blushful Hippo- 
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crene was served at her table. It is 
certain that Mrs. Meynell was no 
teetotal fanatic. 

It was so friendly a household. 
And it was full of great ghosts. 
Patmore and Thompson were never 
very far away; though Alice talked 
mostly of Patmore and Wilfrid of 
Thompson. Even when other 
themes occupied the conversation 
these great poets were implied in 
much that was said. Mrs. Meynell 
held—I believe justly—that Pat- 
more was the greater of the two. 
Thompson considered Patmore to 
have been the greatest genius of the 
nineteenth century. And between 
these two Alice Meynell holds her 
place secure, quite different from 
each, more exquisitely poised than 
either, always her own distinctive 
self. 

I knew her only when her chil- 
dren were all grown up, and when 
she was free from all the early do- 
mesticity and the hurly-burly of 
journalism. Alice and Wilfrid had 
been glad to accept any odd guinea, 
or even half guinea, for their liter- 
ary chores. Book reviews, essays, 
poems, even society notes had been 
the grist which their industrious 
mills turned. While still in child- 
bed Alice Me ynell actually per- 
formed her daily stint. 

The amazing thing is that she 
bore eight children, and yet showed 
in every line that she wrote unhur- 
ried distinction. With five chil- 
dren of my own I am in a position 
to applaud the achievement. Be- 
cause a family of any size (eight 
obviously more than five) calls for 
incessant small expenditures which 
in the aggregate are enormous. 
Moreover children in the family 
mean so much constant attention 
that the time left free for earning 
the necessary income is whittled 
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down. They are forever cutting 
their fingers, or bumping their 
heads, or wanting their noses 
blown, or crying, or fighting, or 
falling sick. And the house is al- 
ways pandemonium. But no trace 
of this appears in the work of Mrs. 
Meynell. 

Moreover, in the Palace Court 
days the Meynells edited (and wrote 
the greater part of) two periodicals, 
one a monthly, one a weekly. Luck- 
ily the children sedately imitated 
their elders and produced their own 
magazine under the long library 
table at which Alice and Wilfrid 
were at work. Even so they had 
their childish grievances, and Viola 
Meynell, in her biography of her 
mother, includes a delicious letter 
written by Monica. 


“Dear Mother,—I hope you will 
in time give up your absurd 
thoughts about litreture. It makes 
my mind quite feverish when I 
think of the exhaltation your under- 
going. I’m getting quite frightened 
about calling you ‘dear Mother’ be- 
cause you will begin to take it quite 
seriously. Just because Mr. Henley 
and those unsencere men say you 
write well simply because they 
know if they don’t flatter you they'll 
never get anything for their paper. 
Now mother take my advise and 
don’t be quite so estatic, you'll get 
on just as well in the world and 
much better because you’ll be re- 
spected. Now just see. 

MONNIE.” 


Writing an editorial in the chil- 
dren’s paper, Monica (surely it is 
Monica), shrewdly comments upon 
her mother’s literary work: “Her 
thought is a thought which very 
few writers got. It is mystical but 
excucite. She is a little obscure to 























readers who are not up in litruture 
sufficiently to understand mystical 
touches.” 

Poor Monica! In the days when 
I knew her as Mrs. Saleeby she had 
lost a great deal of her original 
sprightliness. She, like her sister 
Mrs. Lucas, who had married the 
brother of E. V. Lucas and had been 
widowed by the War, spent most of 
her time at the Meynell country 
house at Greatham in Sussex. But 
Viola was still unmarried and living 
with her parents. I never met her 
without murmuring to myself the 
lines Francis Thompson had writ- 
ten when she was born: 


“Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes, 
Wood-browned pools of Para- 
dise— 
Young Jesus for the eyes, 
For the eyes of Viola.” 


She, herself a novelist of distinc- 
tion, appeared in fiction as the 
heroine of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s The 
End of the House of Alard. I 
strongly suspected it while reading 
the book; and her father afterwards 
specifically informed me of it. Wil- 
frid Meynell somewhat quaintly ex- 
plained her marriage to a farmer at 
Greatham on the ground of her Tol- 
stoyan tendencies. 

Francis Meynell, the youngest 
son, the head of the Nonesuch Press 
at present, and the printer of the 
most beautiful books now being pro- 
duced, became a conscientious ob- 
jector during the War and was im- 
prisoned. His attitude drew from 
his mother a public repudiation in 
the form of a letter to the Times, 
but a letter at once dignified, sor- 
rowful and affectionate. After the 
War he was mixed up with the Bol- 
sheviks. As a publisher he is now 
rendering a notable public service. 
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Everard Meynell in my opinion 
was the most gifted of the Meynell 
children. But he had little ambi- 
tion, and was content to conduct a 
shop for rare books which did not, 
I fear, flourish very well. He did a 
certain amount of casual journal- 
ism in addition; and his one book, 
the Life of Francis Thompson, can 
never be superseded. But the seeds 
of consumption were in him, and he 
wrote nothing else. I recall him as 
a gentle, kindly man; but his spe- 
cial brand of jocularity used to dis- 
tress me a little. 

Like all the Meynells he had a 
power of mild asperity. Agnes 
Repplier’s article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp that appeared after the 
death of Alice Meynell seemed to 
annoy him; but all that I could see 
that was objectionable in it was that 
Miss Repplier had reported a re- 
mark of Mrs. Meynell in an Amer- 
ican instead of an English idiom. 

George Moore, in his autobio- 
graphical trilogy, had also aroused 
the family animosity by referring, 
quite ridiculously, to Alice Meynell 
as a young lady who wrote pretty 
verses. When Chesterton alluded 
to George Moore as a “writer of gen- 
ius,” Wilfrid angrily protested to 
me. “He should have said a man of 
talent.” And he proceeded to tell 
me an excellent story. 

It seems that a certain lady the 
Meynells knew was a friend of 
Henry James. And James was 
coming down to stay with her for a 
week-end when George Moore wrote 
proposing a visit. “What shall I 
do?” she asked the _ illustrious 
American novelist. “Oh, let him 
come,” was his answer, “I should 
like to meet him.” On the Sunday 
afternoon their hostess, wanting a 
little time to herself, proposed a 
walk to her guests. Two hours lat- 
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er she asked James how he had got saw Shelley plain. Since then I 
on with Moore. He replied, “Oh, I have laughed about it. 
found him consistently, persistent- But my laughter is affectionate. 
ly and insistently tiresome.” The For the goodness and innocence of 
honors I fancy were with the Mey- Wilfrid Meynell, like his selfless 
nells. generosity, were always so patent. 
Literary anecdotes abounded on The providence of God watches over 
the lips of Wilfrid Meynell—but his weakest creatures. Otherwise 
Alice had no time to give to any- how could Francis Thompson have 
thing except criticism. Manning, been guided to the one man in the 
Patmore, Thompson, these great whole world capable of knowing 
names were always on Mr. Meynell’s what a treasure he held, and suffi- 
lips. When I was helping him on ciently humble enough to accept it 
with his overcoat one day he said, as a treasure. Katharine Tynan has 
“Well, Maynard, I'll let you do it. told me enough to make me under- 
But Browning got positively angry stand what was involved in Thomp- 
when I tried to help him on with son’s rescue. If Alice Meynell was 
his.” For a moment I thought I unique, so also is Wilfrid. 





[THE Enp.] 


TRADE WINDS 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 





H, I have listened to the wind 
That blew upon the hills, 
But never its song the same as that 
At sea when a white sail fills. 


Shore winds are part of incense, 

With a breath of rose and musk— 

But give me the seaweed tang that drifts 
Aboard in the tropical dusk. 


I’m longing for the ocean’s song, 

And the trade winds’ steady sigh— 

For the wind that smothers and steals away 
The note of a sea gull’s cry. 























SOME MEDIEVAL LATIN POETRY 


By J. M. DANFORTH 


VERY dull topic? Not at all. 
These medieval Latin poets 
are not remote and uninteresting. 
At least a few of their best poems 
are very familiar, the “Tantum Er- 
go,” the “Pange Lingua,” the “Dies 
Ire”—these are medieval Latin po- 
etry. And very often curious his- 
tories are connected with their sur- 
vival. Indeed, the whole field of 
verse-writing in Latin in the Middle 
Ages is filled with interesting de- 
tails, though one must dig for them. 
In order to come as close as we can 
to those great old hymns, we should 
first turn up the soil in which they 
grew. 

To begin with, everyone who was 
at all learned and inclined to litera- 
ture, not only committed his 
thoughts to Latin but was moreover 
strongly tempted to put them into 
verse. Even the scribe who merely 
copied texts would occasionally 
write down at the tail of his manu- 
script some versified joke of his 
own, or if he were unsophisticated, 
an earnest recommendation of the 
work he had just copied. So it is 
natural that in the jungle of manu- 
scripts which have come down to 
modern times, we should find an in- 
credible and enormous assortment 
of verse, pseudo-histories of the 
deeds of royal notables, discourses 
on chess, mathematics, continence, 
obscure acrostic stanzas, even vers 
de société. For instance, there is a 
group of manuscripts apparently 
devoted to the secular poems of 
Marbod of Rennes of the eleventh 
century; wedged in with them is a 
poetical letter from an anonymous 





monk to several nuns, who warns 
them not to occupy themselves over- 
much with the verses of Ovid, the 
classical poet of love, because these 
are not part of the Benedictine rule. 
The tone of the epistle is jocose but 
quite pleasant, and it implies an 
interplay of spirit and wit among 
the religious of the Middle Ages 
that has not been appreciated be- 
fore. 

Turning to glance at other secu- 
lar Latin lyrics, the obiter dicta of 
many obscure medieval lives, we 
notice this naive threnody, of which 
I have translated two stanzas here: 


Softly blows the wind of the west 

Across the earth’s bare sunlit 
breast; 

Ruddy spring comes purply forth, 

Scattering flowers to south and 
north. 


While I sit with myself alone, 

Amidst these things as pale as a 
stone. 

And if perchance I raise my head 

My eyes and ears are stopped and 
dead. 


So sang a girl (or some clerk for 
her) of about the year 1000 a. b., 
who had lost her sweetheart, her 
baby or her faith in God, we cannot 
be certain which. Or again, there 
is in one German manuscript a jolly 
poetic yarn, retelling in Latin a cer- 
tain popular story on a contempo- 
rary archbishop, how a man ran 
away with his piece of liver. So it 
goes; as wide a variety exists among 
the Latin verse-writers as among 
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our modern English poetasters, the 
mental appetites of men being as 
miscellaneous as ever. It cannot be 
said of medieval Latin poetry that 
its subjects were laid down by the 
Church, as students truthfully re- 
mark of medieval painting. The 
conditions of the art of poetry were 
different and it flourished quite un- 
disciplined by the taste of church- 
men. At the same time it is char- 
acteristic of the Middle Ages that 
their truly great art is religious; and 
so alongside of the cathedrals, the 
Divine Comedy, Palestrina’s music, 
I think we can place the Latin 
hymns, a few of which have been 
mentioned above. 

The lyrics of the goliards, the 
wandering university students of 
the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, have _ received 
much rereading among modern 


scholars on account of the pictur- 
esqueness of their origin and their 


lightness and _ sophistication of 
theme. “Purple patches” are fre- 
quent in these drinking-songs, love- 
songs and dance-songs and so a 
great deal has been said about their 
uniqueness, as if they made a sort 
of poetical oasis in the arid desert 
of medieval Latinity. Witness the 
late John Addington Symonds: 


“When we try to picture to our- 
selves the intellectual and moral 
state of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
some fixed, indeed stereotyped ideas 
immediately suggest themselves. 
We think of the nations immersed 
in a gross mental lethargy; passive- 
ly witnessing the gradual extinction 
of arts and sciences which Greece 
and Rome had splendidly inaugu- 
rated ... while they trembled under 
a dull and brooding terror of com- 
ing judgment and shrank from nat- 
ural enjoyment as from deadly sin. 
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It is therefore with a sense of sur- 
prise, with something like a shock 
to preconceived opinions, that we 
first become acquainted with the 
Latin songs of the wandering stu- 
dents. This literature makes it 
manifest that the ineradicable ap- 
petites and natural instincts of men 
and women were no less vigorous in 
fact, though less articulate and 
self-assertive, than they had been 
in the ages of Greece and Rome, 
and than they afterwards displayed 
themselves in what is known as the 
Renaissance.” 


Now this is surely the wrong way 
to read and judge poetry; and the 
refined Symonds himself would not 
have approached contemporary 
verse with the same yardstick in 
hand. He would then be critical, 
look for nobility of thought, emo- 
tion wrought into sensuous images, 
not merely for the recording of 
lurid sensations, boisterous riming 
like this: 


“Experire filia virilia 
Semper juvenilia stabilia; 
Sola sunt senilia labilia’’! 


But in perusing antique evidences, 
records of a bygone age, one is 
tempted by the human impulse to 
see if our medieval brothers were 
not as greedy and gross as we. I 
will indicate below the indebted- 
ness of the goliards to the earlier 
religious poets. 

Let us turn now to that other 
body of poetry, the religious lyrics 
of the Schoolmen which many 
think quite dead,—in short, quite 
as lifeless and bad as the hymns 
written to-day. One thinks at once 
of the famous hymns, perhaps first 
of the “Dies Irz.”’ There have been 
two hundred and forty-four printed 


























translations of this unique poem 
but none has ever become widely 
known. It is the perfect example of 
a poem doubling and renewing its 
life, generation after generation, 
among strange modern tongues and 
within the alien atmosphere of 
modern culture. The German phi- 
losopher Fichte tried to make a 
translation; Mozart put it into his 
Requiem; Goethe used it in Faust. 
The British Walter Scott repeated 
parts of it on his death bed. The 
twelfth stanza, the unexpectedly 
childlike one which runs in trans- 
lation,— 


“Therefore groan I, guilty clod; 
Dark my face, ashamed and awed. 
Spare thy suppliant, O God!” 


—this stanza always caused Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to burst into tears, 
it is said. To sum it up, this poem 
has become one of the invaluable 
experiences of men; the grandeur 
of the Last Judgment, as gathered 
in the sweeping view of a single 
humble sinner and expressed 
through the stately triple rime and 
the haunting thud of the Latin 
trochees, seizes the imagination of 
the reader irresistibly. The author 
of it is Thomas of Celano, a friend 
of St. Francis of Assisi and one 
of the earliest of his Minorites; 
so much is all that is known, 
even legends about this man being 
scarce. 

Another hymn, a favorite in the 
Anglican Church, is “Vezilla regis,” 
so happily translated by J. M. Neale. 
It is sung at Passiontide and sug- 
gests the procession of the Way of 
the Cross. 


“The Royal Banners forward go; 
The Cross shines forth in mystic 
glow; 
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Where He in flesh, who our flesh 
made, 

Our sentence bore, 
paid: 


our ransom 


“Where deep for us the spear was 
dyed, 

Life’s torrent rushing from his 
side, 

To wash us in that precious flood 

Where mingled water flowed and 
blood. 


“O Tree of beauty, Tree of light! 
O Tree with royal purple dight, 
Elect on whose triumphal breast 
Those holy limbs should find their 

rest. 


“On whose dear arms so widely 
flung, 
The weight of this world’s ransom 
hung, 
The price of humankind to pay 
And spoil the spoiler of his prey.” 


One feels greatness in such art, 
translated and apart from its own 
music though it is. Here the writ- 
er’s emotion has literally transfig- 
ured the original scene of the 
Crucifixion, made it an imperial en- 
thronement. Did Symonds imply 
that human joy was what he sought 
in poetry? Here is joy, a more than 
ordinary happiness, the triumphant 
gaudia so well-known to medieval 
writers. This author is Fortunatus 
of the sixth century, whose work 
stands as a literary link in the near- 
ly unbroken chain of Latin poetry 
from the Silver Age in Rome in the 
first century A. b., until the four- 
teenth and the general disuse of 
Latin. He was well-educated, and 
wandered from castle to cloister 
here and there, finally becoming a 
priest in middle life. 

In the ninth century there oc- 
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curred a change in the music of the 
Mass which afterwards influenced 
Latin lyrics deeply. In the monas- 
tery of St. Gall in Switzerland, was 
a monk, Notker Balbulus or Notker 
the Stammerer, who disliked the 
way the choir prolonged the last 
syllable of “Alleluia” (between the 
Epistle and the Gospel) to give time 
for the deacon to walk from the al- 
tar to the rood-loft, where he sang 
the Gospel. Notker composed a 
very short hymn which filled the 
required interval and which was 
written in brief, irregular lines. So 
arose that sort of hymn called a se- 
quence, the free meters of which 
were afterwards adopted by the uni- 
versity students, in the opinion of 
most scholars. Remarkable hymns 
were later written in the sequence 
form; that hymn included in the 
Missal, “Victimz Paschali,” is a 
good instance. Its author has the 
curious name of Wipo, and this sin- 
gle fine poem of his was soon made 
part of an Easter mystery play. 
One of the interesting points about 
the best religious lyrics of the Mid- 
dle Ages is their closeness to the 
people. A hymn was written in a 
monastery, or even by a king (like 
Robert II. of France, probable au- 
thor of “Veni Sancte Spiritus’); 
and if it were well received and 
passed from church to church, it 
was included after a time in bre- 
viaries and missals, in mystery 
plays and holyday festivals; and 
everybody could sing it. The 
hymns that have endured have been 
called “the Bible of the people,” be- 
cause they issued from the learned 
and became one means of religious 
enlightenment for the common peo- 
ple. 

Another hymn which deserves at- 
tention here because it suggests 
many characteristics of the later 
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Middle Ages is the “Stabat Mater.” 
It was written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Jacopone da Todi, a Fran- 
ciscan lay-brother who was called 
the “Fool of God” on account of his 
extravagant humility. His strange 
character, his kindness to poor peo- 
ple and his savage satires of con- 
temporary churchmen, his terms 
of imprisonment in consequence of 
this last, have made him somewhat 
better known to-day than many 
medieval writers of real substance. 
Our friends, the Anglicans, look on 
him with a doubtful eye; Archbish- 
op Trench has a note in his volume 
of Latin hymns remarking that “his 
extravagances and buffoonery often 
leave one in doubt whether he was 
indeed sound in his mind, or only a 
Christian Brutus feigning folly, that 
he might impress wisdom the more 
deeply and utter it with more free- 
dom.” His hymn has been placed 
in the pages of the Roman Missal. 
It is a very tender poem expressing 
the people’s admiring love for Mary, 
a theme that especially rings 
through religious writings after the 
twelfth century. 

In fact, the hymns fall into two 
distinct periods. The early cen- 
turies spoke mainly of the divine 
nature of Christ and the ethical 
plan of His dispensation; whereas 
the late centuries, the age of the 
universities and the Crusades, em- 
phasized His human nature and the 
religious emotions of the individual 
soul. There was also a tendency in 
these latter times to fill Latin verse 
with expositions of theology as well 
as ornate figures of speech. This 
is always the fault of the over- 
studious poet, or rather, the poet 
who is not master of his studies. 
And indeed, looking at the few 
hymns by St. Thomas Aquinas 
(sung now at Benediction) we are 























struck by their grave simplicity. 
Although St. Thomas is the great- 
est theologian of the Church, he 
writes poetry from the depths of his 
imagination, which faculty is wa- 
tered perhaps but not fed, by erudi- 
tion. 


“O Victim slain for our redeeming, 
Who opens Heaven’s gates to 
all: 
Wars oppress us, hideous-seeming. 
Send strength, give help against 
our fall.” 


In contrast to Aquinas, stands the 
verse of Peter Abelard, the pugna- 
cious, rationalistic heretic of Scho- 
lastic philosophy, concerning whom 
even Archbishop Trench cannot say 
a good word. “His life was the 
shipwreck of genius and unservice- 
able to posterity.” The common 


judgment of students is that main- 
ly on account of his relation to 
Héloise, “a far nobler and deeper 
character than he,” his name is now 
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known to so many. Thus Trench 
puts it. His religious poems were 
greatly admired by his audiences, 
like the other writings; yet when 
read to-day, they are stiff with ab- 
stractions, etymologies of names, 
and so on. They are like the man 
himself, intellectual, insincere, tire- 
some. 


We have hardly done more than 
pay a tourist’s call in the rambling 
edifice of medieval Latin poetry. 
But I think we have glanced about 
in the important places, noticed 
some interesting pictures in them, 
looked down its old main hall, the 
religious poems. The modern Cath- 
olic feels himself more akin to these 
hymns, than perhaps to any other 
art of the Middle Ages. For the 
hymns remain always personal ut- 
terances, like his own devotion; 
whereas the cathedrals were com- 
munal efforts and are best under- 
stood against the background of 
medieval Church unity. 




















THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. SUMMER STOCK 


BIG red barn filled not with 
cows but college boys. Col- 
lege boys hammering, painting, 
glueing, designing. Where once 
the meadow hay filled the air with 
heavy fragrance—and the nose with 
dust—is stretched the canvas for a 
new back drop. The turrets of a 
castle, at the angle of Pisa, lean pre- 
cariously against the doorway. The 
sides of a pink boudoir overshadow 
the cow stalls. Paint pots fill the 
corners. The atmosphere hums 
with the stir of busy creation. 
From the shed that harbored 
plowshares come animated voices. 
It may not sound so but it happens 
to be a class in pantomime. Ear- 
nest students are struggling to por- 
tray without words the reactions of 
a University man reduced to serv- 
ing as waiter in a Night Club where 
he finds at his table a party of his 
old time friends, or the adventures 
of a very pretty girl who discovers 
on a railroad train that her purse 
and ticket have vanished. From 
the expressive gestures of the pro- 
tagonists, the audience must guess 
the type of person who is offering 
a loan to the pretty girl or a tip to 
the waiter. Or possibly Mr. Jinks 
from Emporia, Kansas, is called 
upon to get up before the class and 
illustrate in pantomime the tragic 
story of a man who receives such 
depressing news in a letter from his 
wife that he at once decides upon 
suicide. Perhaps Mr. Jinks’s treat- 
ment of the theme may prove him 
better suited for comedy. No su- 


perficial courtesy tempers the hilar- 
ity of his friends. But Mr. Jinks 
who has chugged all the way from 
Emporia in his slightly outdated 
Ford coupé, is too serious about his 
own career to be deterred by the 
facetiousness of his fellows. He 
experiments gravely with another 
form of self-destruction. His per- 
sistence is entirely proper, for pan- 
tomime is an art that should be bet- 
ter cultivated. The wiser playwrights 
know its value. Clyde Fitch wrote 
two lines of direction to every line 
of dialogue. In one of this sea- 
son’s comedies, the curtain fell on 
the leading man in a reverie with 
nearly two pages in the script of 
stage directions descriptive of his 
emotions. At one of the rehearsals, 
the director began to amplify the 
author’s explanation. For some ten 
minutes in the gentle manner char- 
acteristic of him, he discoursed on 
the thoughts that were flashing 
through the mind of the future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
star listened with becoming gravity. 

“...ete....” concluded the direc- 
tor, “I hope you get the idea. Then 
we'll just run through it again. 
You remember you think of your 
boy’s career, of your grandchild’s 
future, of Freda’s wedding, of your 
wife’s tiara which recalls the old 
days at Eton and the boat races 
which, of course, brings you back 
to Sally down by the river and...” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the 
pensive hero with sudden anima- 
tion, “I’m afraid we've forgotten 
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something—I do think I ought to 
get over, if possible, that I did have 
measles before I went to Eton!” 
Which digression leads us back to 
the red barn, the work shop of that 
popular development, the Summer 
Stock Company. Professionals may 
now make their choice of a summer 
at Newport, Southampton, the Berk- 
shires, Millbrook, Mt. Kisco or very 
near Bar Harbor. Perhaps, as a 
holiday, it might not appeal to the 
average with six performances a 
week and rehearsals every day in- 
cluding Sunday but in these days 
of precarious engagements, it 
means, besides a change of air and 
charming surroundings, two months 
of steady income although the sal- 
aries, as a director confessed to me, 
are only designed to cover all ex- 
penses. However, the companies 
are carefully selected, the audiences 
highly appreciative and the actors 
create for themselves a sympathetic 
public. There is a distinctly pro- 
prietory attitude evinced by the 
summer colony towards the mem- 
bers of their own company— 
“Wasn’t our Mr. Blank fine this 
winter?” says one old lady to an- 
other on the Inn piazza, “I always 
go to see him in everything he ap- 
pears in. Do you remember how 
handsome he was in that yellow 
dressing gown last summer?” With 
the modern insistence on casting to 
type, it is also excellent for the ac- 
tors to be able to exhibit their more 
varied abilities. Producers do quite 
a bit of visiting around among the 
summer theaters in August and are 
often probably surprised to find that 
Mr. Smith can be as good a parson 
as a racketeer and that Miss Jones 
has emotion as well as dimples. 
Occasionally—very occasionally be- 
cause there are so few of them—a 
new playwright is discovered. Up 
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Pops the Devil reached Broadway 
via Southampton this winter but not 
many plays are able to find the road 
to town. 

Concomitant with the company 
of professionals has come into be- 
ing the companion school of the 
theater. Not only does it provide 
ex-débutantes with a purposive 
summer, and offer an opportunity 
to self-supporting youth to try out 
their talent but from the director’s 
viewpoint, it is highly practical as, 
instead of having a long salary rdéle 
for “supers,” they pay him for the 
privilege of appearing with a tea 
tray, or work out their tuition as 
perspiring stage hands. Unlike the 
first plans for the Medical Center 
that were entirely designed for the 
convenience of the students instead 
of the patients, one School last sum- 
mer, that charged more than a Uni- 
versity, found their teaching staff 
so useful as actors that the much 
heralded courses were abandoned 
and the students were permitted to 
watch their faculty rehearsing Shaw 
and Drinkwater with such edifica- 
tion as they could. Some schools 
this season merely offer their ap- 
prentices the privilege of attending 
rehearsals and of being an occa- 
sional extra—for a moderate con- 
sideration. The student has a cli- 
matic or social choice of dramatic 
training in Bristol, Connecticut; 
Provincetown, Gloucester or Stock- 
bridge in Massachusetts or Blue 
Hill, Surry or Boothbay Harbor in 
Maine. 

One of the most picturesque inci- 
dents in the history of Summer 
Stock Companies occurred last year 
when in one of the older theaters 
an actress, unknown to the other 
professionals and ostensibly an 
amateur, took her place in the 
company. It was then discovered 
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that the incognita had rented one of 
the largest adjoining country places 
and it was rumored that she was 
interested in the forthcoming pro- 
duction of a Chinese classic. It was 
a rumor not built on fancy for 
when the old Ming drama was 
placed in rehearsal, it was discov- 
ered that all the costumes and prop- 
erties were being supplied by “Miss 
Brown” and that they were all orig- 
inals. In the few instances where 
the costumes had been made espe- 
cially for the occasion, the mate- 
rials used were of the period. The 
hero had eight changes, each gown 
that he wore being well worth a visit 
to a museum to admire. The slip- 
pers and fans were just as perfect. 
The Mandarin wore a jade buckle 
under his mantle that merited a 
show case. The teacups were of 
centuries old porcelain; the two 
Ming vases that stood on the stage 
were almost priceless. Then there 
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was the orchestra. The instruments 
had been copied from the collection 
in the Art Institute in Chicago, the 
musicians had been trained for 
weeks to play them. It sounds like 
romance but the detectives who 
stood about guarding the properties, 
which were insured for two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and had 
taken two years to collect, linked it 
to everyday life. Of course “Miss 
Brown” turned out to be the wife of 
a Western King of Finance who en- 
joyed theatricals! Now I can tell 
my grandchildren of Aladdin and 
his Lamp with a great deal more 
conviction. 

Though such fairy tale produc- 
tions don’t occur every summer, for 
comfortable enjoyment of the 
drama there is vast satisfaction in 
Summer Theaters with their intelli- 
gently selected plays, clever casts 
and educated public. May 1931 
prove a profitable season. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


O_p Man Murpuy.—Much like a 
pair of agile trout in a washtub, 
where their graceful maneuvers 
lend style to the drab encasement, 
are Arthur Sinclair and his wife in 
this comedy compounded out of 
many a familiar formula. The drab 
drama of Mr. Gilhooley, in which 
Mr. Sinclair appeared so briefly this 
winter, had, at least, some mis- 
guided honesty but Murphy has 
nothing but hokum. And what is 
hokum, did you ask? A most con- 
venient expression of disdain, 
vague perhaps but indicative of mis- 
spent creation. As a Tecla neck- 


lace is to a pearl one, so is hokum 
to a real dramatic climax except 
that Tecla is a better imitation. 
The amateur does not understand 





hokum, unless he has a _ native 
genius for the theater, that is why 
a lack of technique is sometimes 
mistaken for sincerity, as the 
adept at hokum thoroughly under- 
stands the standardized reactions of 
an audience to a Little Child, an 
Old Man, a Fragile Girl, Marching 
Soldiers, Offstage Music, etc. He 
gives one the external symbols of 
an emotion without bothering to 
furnish the inner motive. 

There are no real characters in 
Old Man Murphy. Figures with 
names attached cross the stage. If 
they ever do come to life, it is be- 
cause the Sinclairs, like the trout, 
can’t help bringing natural beauty 
into the narrowest washtub. There 
is a stereotyped story of the Mur- 























phy boy, raised in the Irish slum 
called the Patch, who is now run- 
ning for Mayor as Mr. Murfree. 
Then old Mr. Murphy appears from 
his successful barroom in Ireland 
and, besides shaming his fashion- 
able daughter-in-law and rescuing 
his granddaughter from her rich 
and unscrupulous fiancé, he wins 
the election for his son and marries 
the honest widow. There’s the 
washtub and into it Sinclair and 
Maire O’Neill thrust all the warmth 
and vigor of their art. The paste- 
board characters become alive, the 
situations seem to have some con- 
nection with life and the humor is 
related to laughs. Between them 
Old Man Murphy is elevated to en- 
tertainment of passable if obvious 
variety. In any event it is entirely 
innocent.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THe Tuirp LittLE SHow.—AIl- 
though the seats are expensive it is 
really an economy to go to the 
Third Little Show as it eradicates 
all desire ever to see another. If 
one feels the need of a quiet eve- 
ning it is much less complex to 
spend it at home, though even home 
sometimes lacks the pervasive calm 
of the entertainment that has driven 
Once in a Lifetime out of the Mu- 
sic Box. The chorus, indeed, may 
kick about once in a while and 
demonstrate the fine quality of silk 
hosiery but the principle of the 
principals seems to be that every- 
one has the time for a good long 
chat. That is what Ernest Truex 
does in the sketch called “The Trav- 
eller” when he discusses life with 
the conductor on his way to 125th 
Street. The satire in this is so sub- 
tly thin that the point fell through 
and got lost. When we looked in 
the program and found it had been 
written by Mare Connelly we 
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thought we might have been the 
losers but as the evening wore on 
we decided it was they. Fidgeting 
for the point in something entitled 
“His Wedding Night” at last drove 
us home to bed—we hasten to assure 
anyone interested that there was 
none on the stage where, in front of 
a large open fire, Mr. Truex seemed 
determined to prove his relation to 
the British peerage by brandishing 
in turn, a rapier, a cricket bat, a 
golf club and a cowhide whip. Mr. 
Truex reaches his supernal moment 
of wit when he remarks lightly that 
“we are not all Cowards in private 
life,’ but this delicious bubble 
bursts when someone named 
O’Keefe blurts out a cascade of such 
shimmering sparkles as a pun on 
“garrotte” and “garret.” Does it 
seem credible? We heard him. 

Of course Miss Beatrice Lillie is 
part of the show but she stands just 
where Charlot last left her. Her 
clowning lacks its old vigor but 
none of the old tricks. Safe from 
the ponderous dialogue, she is best 
in her pantomime of the lady arriv- 
ing late at a play. Her take-off of 
Ruth Draper left us with renewed 
respect for her victim. There is no 
unusual dancing nor any charming 
scene to be remembered nor—be it 
said—anything objectionable; Carl 
Randall combined juggling with tap 
steps very cleverly and some of the 
audience appeared to be amused.— 
At the Music Box. 


THE Banp Wacon.—And don’t 
lose any time in jumping aboard 
for there’s an infectious gaiety on 
that revolving stage where the 
Astaires romp and a magic in the 
tunes that make one want to sing. 
You can make your choice—we 
couldn’t—as to which is the most 
delightful, the Astaires playing 
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“Hoops” in the Pare Monceau when 
she is a Boutet de Monvel little girl 
with yellow hair or the Astaires 
with their dachshund in “I Love 
Louisa” when everyone leaps on the 
merry-go-round and the dachshund 
barks at the sea lion. For more 
serious dancing there is Tilly Losch 
in two spectacular and modernistic 
features and then Tilly Losch with 
Fred Astaire in the old loveliness 
of a waltz in tarleton on the toe. 
There are also Frank Morgan (out 
of Topaze) and Helen Broderick to 
interpret the dry humor of Mr. 
Kaufman whose darts hit the bull’s- 
eye both of current life and drama. 
Another thing that makes a ride on 
this Band Wagon so unusually 
springy is that Sex and Blues and a 
Kicking Chorus have all fallen off. 
Mr. Morgan explains that as every 
review must have a central idea be- 
hind it, their idea was to make 
money but in this case one doesn’t 
grudge spending it, for the designers 
of The Band Wagon have extended 
a generous credit of brains to their 
passengers. Mr. Morgan also tells 
about a friend of his who got a job 
as office boy in Wall Street. But 
when he asked what his salary 
would be, there was only a shake of 
the head. “You'll be taken in on 
the same basis as the partners,” he 
was told, “and then you can work 
your way up.” That introduces the 
sympathetic little song “Miserable 
with You,” already a favorite. 
There is nothing, however, that 
so quickly takes the edge off an 
amusement as to tell too much 
about it so we'll only add that the 
best cure to economic depression 
that we’be found is this genial Band 
which, if it leaves your purse a 
trifle flatter at least gives a dividend 
in cheer.—At the New Amsterdam 


Theater. 
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THE WAY oF THE WorLpD.—Mr. 
Congreve’s world was very much 
like his own wig, which skillfully 
surpassed nature in elegance and 
precision, but had as small a con- 
nection with the heart as did his 
ample curls with his head. But it 
was the head and not the heart that 
governed the new century. The last 
children of chivalry died out at the 
close of the Civil Wars. The great 
fortunes and estates had been 
amassed with the Tudors, lost with 
the Commonwealth and rewon with 
the Stuarts. “What a wretch is he,” 
sighed Congreve, ““who must survive 
his hopes.” The mystical lyrics of 
Crashaw, the rose-petaled love 
songs of Waller and Herrick, the 
dainty moralizing of Herbert were 
polished down to the satiric couplet. 
“False though she be,” is a typical 
opening to one of Congreve’s quat- 
rains. When Charles II. returned 
to the old chimney corner in White- 
hall, adventuring ceased to be a 
fashionable diversion. Courtiers 
sharpened their wits, not their 
swords. Men’s clubs were born in 
the Coffee Houses and Dame Gossip 
burgeoned to maturity. Perhaps 
the leisure class has never been 
more supremely leisurely than un- 
der William and Mary. Fox hunt- 
ing had not become a career; poli- 
tics, before the tangles brought 
about by industrialism, had more 
relation to a competent general on 
the field than a speaker in the House 
of Commons; country estates sup- 
ported a luxurious house near St. 
James and the Mall provided light 
exercise. The most vital energy of 
the educated was actually spent on 
conversation. 

It has been an apparent shock to 
many that Congreve in_ revival 
should belie the odium of Restora- 
tion drama and compared to cur- 


























rent comedy appear decorous. It 
seems to be forgotten that Con- 
grevce, though he reminded Voltaire 
of the fact, was a gentleman. His 
friends were strict as to manners if 
not morals and though their speech 
contained some stout Anglo-Saxon 
epithets it was not as blasphemous 
nor as broad as that of the mixed 
classes of society at present repre- 
sented in our theater. And yet we 
confess that we infinitely prefer our 
own period. We may be common 
but we are not dusty. Belles-lettres 
in brocade seems the keynote of 
Congreve. His horizon is bounded 
by the confines of fashion. Neither 
the earth nor the poor have place in 
his cosmos. His keen vision pene- 
trated the foibles of his set; his ur- 
banity gave charm to them. “What 
is integrity compared to opportu- 
nity,” “she is an antidote to desire,” 
have the acid of Oscar Wilde but 
Millamant has the freshness of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle to whose warm affec- 
tion Congreve remained faithful in 
admiration even after he became a 
daily figure at the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s dinner table. 

This latest revival by the Player’s 
Club proves that distinguished lines 
must be pronounced by distin- 
guished people. Miss Fay Bainter’s 
Millamant had more sparkle than 
Mr. Hampden’s Mirabel; but Miss 
Alice Fischer carried off the honors 
as the dowager Lady Wishfort with 
her wig, her tempests and interest 
in matrimony. Moffat Johnston, 
Ernest Cossart, Gerald Hamer and 
Selena Royle all helped a comedy, 
the intricacies of whose plot is a 
little annoying to an age where 
back stairs and intrigue have given 
place to elevators and the crudeness 
of Reno. The Way of the World 
remains caviar to the public but 
tasty to the particular. 
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THE FortTuNE PLAYERS.—Organ- 
ized at the New School for Social 
Research under the most acute di- 
rection of Miss Olga Katzin, a series 
of revivals was inaugurated this 
winter with The Country Wife of 
Wycherley and Jonson’s Alchemist. 
After seeing the latter we strongly 
recommend those interested in the 
history of the drama not to miss the 
performances next season. Impos- 
sible to read, Jonson’s scathing 
farce of the favorite “racket” of his 
day, provided a riotous evening full 
of laughs and action. Not forced 
laughs but genuine amusement. 

Though we do not subscribe to 
Coleridge’s verdict The Alchemist 
has one of the three best plots in 
English literature, the story of the 
butler who, in his master’s absence 
from town, took for partners a “con 
game” man and his woman, is 
crammed with action and variety. 
Alchemy was the “bucket shop” of 
the Renaissance. There comes the 
gentleman speculator and the Ana- 
baptists to venture a margin ac- 
count with the Fund for their Wid- 
ows and Orphans. But the poetry 
that was always near the surface in 
Elizabethan England is potent with 
the Lawyer’s Clerk who pays down 
good gold coin to meet the Queen 
of the Fairies. There is as much 
scurviness but a good deal more 
culture and less brutality to Messrs. 
Subtle and Face than to our Ca- 
pones. One might get the same ef- 
fect if Once in a Lifetime had been 
written by Masefield. Vulgarity, 
certainly, but unaccentuated in the 
swiftness of the playing. Miss 


Katzin assembles new professional 
casts for her productions but seems 
able to endow them with a fresh and 
vigorous spirit and very intelligible 
diction. The Fortune Players’ plays 
should be encouraged. 
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Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 


Tue Green Pastures.—And still 
after a year, the Bible in black 
proves a better seller than anything 
else on Broadway. It is about time 
to see it over again.—At the Mans- 
field Theater. 


2. November 


Once IN A LiFretime. — Having 
just received the Roi Cooper Megrue 
prize for making people happy, this 
most entertaining farce of Holly- 
wood extravagance has settled down 
for a summer run at The Plymouth 
Theater. 

3. January, 1931 


Granp Hore.. — Leonie Leonto- 
vich and Sam Jaffe give a very hu- 
man appeal to the tense drama of 
these seventeen scenes of transient 
life in Berlin. It is a masterpiece of 
materialism with one very unpleas- 
ant episode.—At the National The- 
ater. 

5. April 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
StreET.—The great play of the sea- 
son. At last Miss Cornell has found 
a part worthy of her talents, and as 
Elizabeth Barrett she gives a superb 
performance that we recommend 
everyone to see. As Browning, 
Brian Ahern lives up to her stand- 
ard. The nine Barrett brothers and 
sisters with the tyrannical Father 
give an unusual background to the 
unusual love story.—At the Empire 
Theater. 

6. May 


As Hussanps Go.—A thoroughly 


enjoyable comedy by Miss Rachel 
Crothers who has resisted the temp- 
tation to farce the situation of two 
matrons from Iowa losing their 
heads in Paris and importing to 
Dubuque their conquests—a nonde- 
script adventurer and a poet. The 
reactions of the husband reveal an 
unexpected vein of very human hu- 
mor. Jay Fassett as this enduring 
man and Catherine Doucet as one 
of the ladies prove themselves as 
ripe as Miss Crother’s philosophy. 
We recommend it.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


7. June 


PreceDENT. — The chronicle of 
the Mooney trial in San Francisco 
in 1916 when a labor leader was 
railroaded to prison and has been 
there ever since although the same 


Judge who sentenced him has since 
been working for his pardon. 


Precedent started in Macdougal 
Street and we hope that Broadway 
will recognize the sterling qualities 
of the production which is one of 
the best we have seen this season. 
Beyond the excellence of the acting, 
the play is important as being a liv- 
ing bit of history, for Mooney—De- 
laney in the program—is still in 
jail. If you haven’t seen Precedent 
yet, do go and encourage the young 
producers who deserve recognition 
for their courage and ability—At 
the Bijou Theater. 


Private Lives.—Deserted by Noel 
Coward and Miss Lawrence, this di- 
verting comedy has been taken over 
by Miss Madge Kennedy and Otto 
Kruger who give quite another fla- 
vor.—At the Times Square Theater. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ST. JOHN’S FIRES ON MIDSUMMER EVE 


ROM the dawn of history, fires 
seem to have been lit in nearly 
every European country on Mid- 
summer Eve in honor of a sun or 
fire god. When Christianity con- 
quered paganism, though many 
heathen customs were suppressed, 
summer bonfires were allowed, for 
now they blazed in honor of the 
Great and Shining Light of the New 
Faith—and His natal feast coincides 
with the old festival of the sun god. 
Though these fires are almost a 
thing of the past in England and 
Scotland, indeed in the industrial 
part of most countries, the St. 
John’s fires still burn on June 23d 
in the more unsophisticated dis- 
tricts of Brittany, Provence, Ireland 
and Denmark. 

Midsummer Eve was once a pop- 
ular folk festival everywhere in 
England. At the end of the Tudor 
régime even the large cities had 
their civic bonfires and illumina- 
tions. Newcastle records that the 
livery “company of cookes agreed 
to maintain at their own charge the 
bonefires on Sandhills on St. John’s 
and St. Peter’s Eve.” London was 





a center of light and hospitality. 
For not only were great bonfires lit 
in the open streets, but lamps were 
hung up in profusion on the houses 
that were decorated also with spe- 
cial midsummer flowers and foli- 
age. Moreover, so Stow the Tudor 
chronicler relates, “outside every 
rich man’s door was set a table 
heaped with cakes and good drink 
for all who would help themselves.” 

Bonfires in the towns were prob- 
ably put down fairly soon after the 
“Reformation,” but they lingered 
on in some country districts until 
comparatively recently. In certain 
Cornish and Irish villages where 
there was a noted dolmen or crom- 
lech, the midsummer bonfire would 
be lit near the tablestone, and young 
people would come from miles away 
to dance and make merry around it. 
In the cider producing counties of 
Hereford and Somerset, bonfires 
were made in the actual apple or- 
chard “to bless the trees.” Even 
eighty years or so ago, village chil- 
dren in the western and midland 
countries made small bonfires, but 
they were merely children’s fires, 
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without a trace of the quaint cere- 
monies carried out by the Celtic 
races. 

In Scotland, midsummer fires 
were on the grand scale, accompa- 
nied often by decidedly supersti- 
tious rites, which roused the ire of 
the Reformers and governing au- 
thorities during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Gradually by 
fining, excommunicating, banishing, 
making the participants of Midsum- 
mer frolic, sit on the “stool of re- 
pentance,” the custom was abol- 
ished in most districts. Not every- 
where though, for in the far island 
groups of the Orkneys and the Heb- 
rides, bonfires went on until our 
own times. And at Kirkwall espe- 
cially there may well be old people 
living who can remember and re- 
gret the fiery fights. The proceed- 
ings were as follows:—a great bon- 
fire having a tall pole in the very 


middle, was built up in the open 


space before the cathedral. The 
onlookers were in two factions and 
stood on opposite sides of the con- 
flagration. As the base of the pole 
caught fire and it swayed, the rival 
factions threw ropes over the top of 
the pole, and each side tugged its 
hardest. Of course the faction to 
which the pole fell was the lucky 
side. Immediately, the pole—its 
end still burning—was hoisted up, 
carried through the narrow streets 
by the victorious faction, and 
thrown hissing into the harbor wa- 
ter. One fire is likely to be lit on 
Midsummer Eve in Scotland for 
many years to come, for a Scots 
countryman made it the subject of 
his will. In 1759, when Midsum- 
mer fires—in spite of the Provosts’s 
orders — were evidently still the 
usual custom in the country parts 
of Aberdeenshire, Alexander Hogg 
left a bequest in his will by which 
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ten shillings, bread, cheese and ale, 
were to be given to the herdsmen 
who made the midsummer fire on 
Cairnshaw Hill in Durris. For 
Alexander Hogg had been a herd 
laddie himself. 

In Ireland, especially in the West- 
ern districts, the St. John’s Eve 
fires are a social gathering place 
for the lads and lassies of the par- 
ish. The fires are unusually brilliant, 
for during the previous fortnight, 
young men have taken a sack of 
peat for the purpose as toll from 
every farmer, a tax which is always 
paid, as it would be most unlucky 
to refuse the turf. 

The bonfire is made on high 
ground near the village, and the 
boys and girls dance hand in hand 
around it singing traditional verses. 
When the flames go down a little, 
the young men one after the other 
leap across—and not so long ago 
cattle too were driven through the 
smoke to ward off murrain. 

The last act before leaving the 
spent bonfire is to gather a good 
handful of ash, to throw on the 
fields for luck, or to keep as a use- 
ful medicine for children’s diseases. 

Then, when the blaze has quite 
died out, young and old—but they 
are mostly young, make their way 
home, keeping close together in 
groups, for—though they laugh 
about it—ghosts and queer beings 
are thought to be abroad on St. 
John’s Eve, and no one cares to be 
quite alone. 

Far away in Provence and the ad- 
jacent districts, the light-hearted 
ceremonial surrounding the St. 
John’s fires is much the same as in 
Ireland. There is the hand in hand 
dancing of young men and women, 
there is the leaping over the flames 
by both boys and girls, there is the 
carrying away of the ash as a spe- 























cial panacea for house and farm ail- 
ments. But here St. John the Bap- 
tist becomes St. John the Harvester, 
for according to Provencal tradi- 
tion, Almighty God gave him the 
care of the corn crops, from the 
sowing of the seed to the carrying 
home of the sheaves, which in this 
early maturing land, coincides with 
the midsummer fire ceremonies. 
In Brittany the night is one of su- 
pernatural import, for it is, so the 
old-fashioned Breton believes, one 
of the three nights in the year when 
the poor souls are liberated for a 
few hours from Purgatory to re- 
visit their old haunts, and natural- 
ly such a belief effects the most 
frivolous. On this Eve, virtually 
every parish in West or South Brit- 
tany has its own “tantad” or fire on 
the highest ground in the parish. 
Everyone is there at dusk, and if in 
the first excitement young people 
hold hands and exchange confi- 
dences, as soon as the flames burn 
low, a very different spirit prevails. 
Young and old kneel in a circle 
round the fire. Some one, the old- 
est man or woman present, recites 
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the special prayers for the Eve. 
When they are finished, everyone 
rises, and without speaking a word 
walks in single file three times 
round the dying fire, and at the last 
round, each flings a pebble into the 
ashes, calling out the “anaon” or 
souls of the ancestors. When the 
living folk have all left the hill, the 
souls of the dead are believed to ap- 
pear. They rush to the warm em- 
bers, each finds his own pebble and 
sits on it, talking happily of the old 
earth life, until daybreak recalls 
them to their penance. 

Nor does this quite end the cere- 
monial of St. John’s Eve. The next 
morning, people come up to the 
dead ashes, and look for the pebbles 
they threw in, to see if they were 
disturbed. Sometimes a handful of 
ashes is taken back, as in other coun- 
tries, to keep as a talisman against 
illness. While in some districts it 
is, or was usual to sell the ashes by 
auction (the money going for 
Masses for the holy souls), while 
he who bought the ash is assured 
of a peaceful prosperous life for the 
ensuing year. F. M. VERRALL. 





MEMORIES OF THE MASS 


HE ancient Briton constructed 
a place made of wattle in which 
the holy Mass should be offered; the 
Gael built his drystone oratory, and 
the Norman baron his parish 
church. To-day, the latest modern 
scientific discoveries are utilized in 
order that wonderful cathedrals can 
be set up in which the two thou- 
sand year old Mass of Christ may 
be celebrated with fitting pomp and 
splendor. 
Centuries of time hallow and en- 





shrine the liturgical rite whereby 
the Catholic Church celebrates the 
divine mystery of the passion of its 
Lord. The historical significance is 
perpetuated amid the roar of Prot- 
estant controversy; the universal 
Catholic Church continues whether 
its offering is made in a wigwam 
or a Basilica which is so beautiful 
as to be a world wonder. 

It is the same Mass, and it is the 
Mass that acts as the very pivot 
upon which the whole mechanism 
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and mystery of the Church Catholic 
revolves. The earliest Mass in old 
churches used to be called the Mor- 
row Mass. Also a quaint way of 
speaking of the Holy Sacrifice was 
as the Jesus Mass and the Lady 
Mass. We still retain the terms 
Michaelmas, Candlemas, but Lam- 
mas and Childermas are less fre- 
quently heard. 

The practice of daily Mass going 
is not new; our ancestors, despite 
the penal laws against it, loved to 
assist daily when possible, at the 
great sacrifice. Many references to 
the custom may be found in litera- 
ture. Tennyson in his Idylls of the 
King alludes to it—“And on the 
morrow he heard Mass and brake 
his fast.” “And Sir Launcelot woke 
and went and took his horse, and 
rode all day and all night in a for- 
est; and at the last he was aware of 
a hermitage and a chapel that stood 
between two cliffs. And then he 
heard a little bell ring to Mass, and 
thither he rode and alighted and 
tied his horse to the gate and heard 
Mass.” 

According to an ancient Irish 
proverb, “there is no reward like 
hearing God’s Mass.” And an old 
Welsh proverb runs: “No longer is 
the journey for the hearing of Mass,” 
which is rather cryptic, but would 
seem to mean that interrupting 
one’s journey in order to attend 
Mass would not add to the jour- 
ney’s fatigues. 

In the sixteenth century the 
words of a German Protestant in a 
satirical piece, yield evidence to the 
regard in which the Mass was held 
by our ancestors: 


“And is not this a goodly crew? 
they are persuaded still 
What day they hear or see a Mass 
to have no kind of ill. 
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In Mass is all their trust and 
strength; all things through 
Mass are done, 
In all their griefs and miseries, to 
Mass they straightway run.” 


A Yorkshire proverb says, “God 
loves them that love the Mass.” In 
the penal days of great danger and 
difficulty, when often a price was 
on the celebrant’s head, and the 
congregation committed a criminal 
offense punishable by law for Mass 
attendance, the Divine Sacrifice was 
sometimes offered very slowly. It 
was as if the people wished to lin- 
ger lovingly over this Eucharistic 
privilege. Often it lasted a whole 
hour, and who knew but what it 
might be the last Mass on earth that 
the priest would offer, or those 
gathered round would hear? It was 
not unusual for the pursuers to in- 
terrupt and capture the celebrant 
while still in his vestments. 

The faithful in those days did not 
mind nocturnal journeying; they 
would start, perhaps, at midnight, 
and skirting the hedgerows they 
would at daybreak leave their lan- 
terns at a house known to be friend- 
ly, and call for them again on the 
evening journey homeward. Travel 
under cover of darkness was safer. 
The itinerant priest used to dis- 
guise himself as a laborer, and in 
those days laborers wore various 
quaint garments according to their 
craft and calling. A miller’s smock 
would be not unlike a priest’s chas- 
uble in shape. One such fourteenth 
century chasuble made of crimson 
velvet and cloth of gold still exists; 
Jesuit missioners in penal times 
carried it on perilous journeys. It 
was lined with coarse canvas, and 
the priest wore it over his shoulders 
inside out when traveling on the 
roads like a tramping laborer. 


























In a manuscript dated 1456, a 
beautiful hymn for the Elevation 
has been handed down to us:— 


“Welcome Lord in form of bread; 
In Thee is both life and death; 
Jesus is Thy name, 

Thou art our God in Trinity. 
Lord have mercy now on me, 
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Shield Thou me from shame. 
Hail Rose upon dyse (branch) 
Hail peerless of price 

For Thou wert dead. 

Hail Jesus that all things wost, 
Hail Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
Welcome Lord in form of bread.” 


MILDRED Evans. 
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OLD BROCADES AND THEIR HISTORY 


HEN in Italy and France last 

year we searched museums 
and churches to discover some of 
the old brocades that came from 
looms of long ago. The search was 
well repaid, for those treasures— 
splendid in color and design—are 
not made these days. The colors in 
them cannot be surpassed by the 
brush of any master, their designs 
are decorative beyond our modern 
reach, and their beauty is softened 
and enriched by time like a picture 
which the ages have hallowed. 

The history of silk begins later 
than that of other textiles. Aris- 
totle first mentions this gift of the 
worm and the introduction of its 
product into the Western world. 
The early Roman emperors made 
sumptuary laws against the pre- 
cious gossamer fabrics woven from 
it and Vespasian refused his wife a 
silken mantle, saying, “Far be it 
from me to allow thread to be worth 
its weight in gold.” Yet edicts were 
issued in vain, and in the sixth cen- 
tury, the manufacture of silken 
stuffs had become so profitable that 
the Byzantine emperors made it an 
imperial monopoly and set up looms 
in their palaces. The raw material 
used by these workers was still 
brought from China, and it was not 
until the end of that century that 


two Greek monks, who had lived in 
China, brought back eggs in their 
walking-staffs, revealed the secrets 
of the silk-worm culture, and broke 
the silken bonds of the Western de- 
pendency. 

The term brocade was first ap- 
plied only to fabrics in which the 
design was wrought by a combina- 
tion of silk with threads of gold and 
silver. Gold was used for textiles in 
the Orient from the very remote 
ages, even before the days of Moses, 
and the first silks were thus woven. 
The gold thread of ancient golden 
mantles was simply a flat or round 
wire of the pure metal; but in bro- 
cades the thread early began to be 
made, as it is to-day in the best Eu- 
ropean fabrics, by winding an ex- 
tremely narrow strip of flat gold 
wire, or more often, gold-washed 
silver, around a thread of silk. In 
China and Japan the gold thread 
was and is usually a thin, flat strip 
of gilded vellum, or even gilded pa- 
per and this device was sometimes 
employed in the West, also, to 
cheapen the product. When such 
strips, or alloys, of base metals, 
were employed for winding, the 
foundation thread was usually cot- 
ton or linen, instead of silk. One 
may tell approximately the quality 
of the gold vestments, as well as the 
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richness of brocades, by just ravel- 
ing out the thread from its spiral 
metal winding. If the foundation 
thread be silk, one need have little 
doubt of the genuineness of the gold 
or silver encasing it. 

But though the first brocades 
were Oriental, Byzantium began 
early to covet the art, and wove bro- 
cades even while it still imported 
its raw material from China. With 
the introduction of silk into the 
West in the sixth century a Byzan- 
tine school of design in these gor- 
geous fabrics developed in which 
many hints from the Orient were 
followed, but in which, as in other 
Byzantine arts, the subjects were 
chiefly of Christian origin. Speci- 
mens of these early weavers are, of 
course, of excessive rarity, a few 
chasubles, or dalmatics, carefully 
preserved in church treasuries and 
museums; too few, indeed, to enable 
one to trace accurately the course of 
the art during four or five cen- 
turies. 

Meantime the Persian weavers 
were inventing beautiful patterns in 
which the mystic homa, or tree of 
life, and the cheetah, or leopard, fig- 
ure conspicuously; and the Syrians 
—the mixed race of Jews, Chris- 
tians and Saracens, who lived along 
the sea-coast of Asia Minor—were 
imitating their designs with modifi- 
cations of their own. Further West 
the Saracens were producing bro- 
cades quite distinctive in pattern, 
showing geometrical figures, lines 
and stripes, with Arabic characters 
and texts in their decorations, but 
not adhering strictly to the Koran 
prohibition of animal forms. 

Sicily began early, under Sara- 
cenic influence, to develop a pecul- 
iar school of its own, which re- 
ceived a sudden stimulus in the 
twelfth century, when King Robert 
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of Sicily conquered Corinth, Thebes 
and Athens and carried away cap- 
tive to Palermo all the silk weavers 
he could find. These Greeks brought 
new designs and put fresh spirit in- 
to the old Saracenic workshops, im- 
pressed something of the Byzantine 
style upon Sicilian silks, yet with- 
out wholly obliterating the Sara- 
cenic quality. A century or two 
later these designers introduced the 
grotesque into their patterns—grif- 
fins and winged dogs, and other 
monsters, which they used with fine 
decorative effect. This led natural- 
ly to that development of heraldic 
designs, or at least designs suggest- 
ed by heraldic details which marks 
the third Sicilian period. Silks 
from these looms of Palermo are 
numerous in foreign museums, but 
the covetous collector no longer 
finds them easily. They are distin- 
guished by great fertility of imag- 
ination in design, by beauty of col- 
or, and often, unfortunately, by in- 
feriority of material, base metals, a 
filling of cotton being often used in- 
stead of pure silk, and gold and sil- 
ver. Italy early caught the conta- 
gion, and set up looms in various 
cities during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Lucca, then as 
now agleam in black and white 
marbles, high on her green hills, 
was one of the first to become fa- 
mous in the art of brocade making. 

Even in the fourteenth century 
vestments of “Lucca cloth” were 
used in the English cathedrals, palls 
of this golden tissue were spread 
over the royal dead, and at royal 
weddings, the veil held over the 
kneeling couple was of this quality. 
At first these Italian looms followed 
the Saracenic patterns, used the 
homa and the cheetah, or other Ori- 
ental emblems in their designs; but 
very soon they threw off this de- 
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pendence, ceased drawing forms of 
beasts, introduced angels and saints, 
and other religious symbols in their 
patterns, as well as plant forms. It 
was about this time that velvet be- 
gan to be made. 

Florence, Milan and Venice as 
well as Lucca and Genoa, were all 
vying with each other at this epoch 
in the weaving of brocades, all of 
very fine quality and highly prized 
in the northern countries, but dif- 
fering in character, according to the 
strongly marked individuality of 
these medieval towns. Venice was 
quite independent, scorning imita- 
tion, and was supreme from the 
first in this art, as well as in other 
ones. In the fifteenth century she 
was famous for her damasks of silk 
and gold. At this period she pre- 
ferred Scriptural subjects and wove 
many a square piece, illustrating re- 
ligious incidents, which were sewed 
together for vestments. The richest 
and most precious products of all 
these looms were much in request 
for vestments. However, when we 
study the pictures of Bellini and 
Carpaccio and Paola Uccello, not to 
mention Botticelli and Veronese, 
and note the gorgeous brocaded 
robes and mantles worn by lords 
and ladies in these pictures, we can- 
not say that the Church got all that 
was most precious in the product 
of the ‘loom. But the Church pre- 
served these treasures, while gar- 
ments and mantles were worn out 
and thrown away. A fine set of 
vestments was a favorite gift from 
rich or royal patron. Stonyhurst 
College still possesses one of the 
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capes belonging to “the whole suit 
of vestment made at Florence which 
Henry VII. bequeathed to God and 
St. Peter and to the abbot and prior 
and convent of our Monastery of 
Westminster.” 

Italy long retained the supremacy 
in silken textiles, showing slower 
decadence in this than in any other 
art. 

Flemish towns, Bruges especially, 
began to make silks at the close of 
the fifteenth century. Spain wove 
gorgeous brocades in lovely colors 
and quite distinctive in design. We 
find grace and charm in the patterns 
shown in pictures by Watteau and 
Boucher. One might say of those 
first French silks that they are 
“feminine,” as distinguished from 
the more masculine strength and 
splendor of Italy. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries brocades became more va- 
ried in texture and design. Gold 
and silver were no longer used, nor 
were the conventional patterns ad- 
hered to. 

All these lovely old things were 
made on hand-looms by artisans 
who devoted their whole lives to 
this work. The old weavers were 
lavish of their raw materials, leav- 
ing great loose lengths of silk on 
the wrong side of their fabrics, to 
bridge the spaces between patterns. 
The old dyes were softer than those 
employed at the present. These old 
brocades were woven during certain 
artistic epochs of the world’s his- 
tory, and by their grandeur and 
style may be easily recognized. 

JuLIA W. WOLFE. 
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OnE UNBROKEN CHAIN 


In moral and religious, as in 
physical and civil matters, man 
does not like to do anything on the 
spur of the moment; he needs a 
connected series of acts which then 
become habitual; what he is to love 
and to perform, he cannot imagine 
as single or detached, and if he is 
to repeat anything willingly, it 
must not have become unwonted. 
If the Protestant worship in gen- 
eral lacks depth, let it be investi- 
gated in detail, and it will be found 
that the Protestant has too few 
sacraments, in fact he has only one 
in which he is himself an active 
participator,— the Lord’s Supper: 
for baptism he sees only when it is 
performed on others, and is not 
greatly edified by it. The sacra- 
ments are the highest part of reli- 
gion, the visible symbols of an 
extraordinary divine favour and 
grace. In the Lord’s Supper earth- 
ly lips are allowed to receive the 
embodiment of a Divine Being, and 
partake of heavenly food in the 
form of earthly nourishment. The 
meaning of the sacrament is identi- 
cal in all Christian churches; 
whether the Sacrament is taken 
with more or less acceptance of the 
mystery, or with more or less ac- 
commodation to the intelligible, it 
always remains a great holy act, 
representative in the world of fact 
of the possible or the impossible, of 
what man can neither attain nor do 
without. But such a sacrament 
should not stand alone; no Christian 
can partake of it with the true joy 
for which it is given, if the symbol- 


ical or sacramental sense is not fos- 
tered within him. He must be accus- 
tomed to regard the inner religion 
of the heart and that of the external 
church as absolutely one, as the 
great universal sacrament, which 
again resolves itself into many oth- 
ers, and communicates to these 
separate rites its holiness, inde- 
structibleness, and eternity. 

Here a youthful pair give their 
hands to one another, not for a 
passing salutation or for the dance; 
the priest pronounces his blessing 
upon them, and the bond is indis- 
soluble. It is not long before this 
wedded pair bring their counterpart 
to the threshold of the altar; it is 
purified with holy water, and incor- 
porated into the church in such a 
way that it cannot forfeit this bene- 
fit except by the most monstrous 
apostacy. The child in the course of 
life gains for himself experience in 
earthly things, in heavenly things he 
must be instructed. Should it prove 
on examination that this has been 
fully done, he is received into the 
bosom of the church as an actual 
citizen, as a sincere and voluntary 
professor of the faith, not without 
outward tokens of the significance 
of this act. Now for the first time 
he is definitely a Christian, now for 
the first time he knows his privi- 
leges, and also his duties. But, in 
the meanwhile, much that is strange 
has befallen him in his human life; 
instruction and punishments have 
brought home to him how preca- 
rious is the state of his soul, and the 
question of doctrines and of trans- 
gressions will still confront him; 
but he will no longer be punished. 
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At this point, in the infinite confu- 
sion, in which he cannot fail to be- 
come entangled in the conflict be- 
tween natural and religious claims, 
a glorious expedient is provided for 
him, enabling him to confide his 
deeds and misdeeds, his weaknesses 
and doubts, to a worthy man, ap- 
pointed expressly for that purpose, 
who knows how to calm, to warn, to 
strengthen him, to chasten him like- 
wise by symbolical punishments, 
and at last by completely wiping 
out his guilt, to render him happy 
and restore his manhood to him no 
longer stained and sullied. Thus 
prepared, and calmed to rest by va- 
rious sacramental rites, which, on 
closer examination, consist of a 
number of minor sacramental acts, 
he kneels down to receive the host; 
and that the mystery of this high 
act may still be enhanced, he sees 
the chalice only in the distance; it 
is no common eating and drinking 
that satisfies, it is a heavenly feast, 
which makes him thirst after heav- 
enly drink. 

Yet let not the youth believe that 
this is all he has to do; let not even 
the man believe it. In earthly rela- 
tions, in the end we grow accus- 
tomed to depend on ourselves, and, 
even there, knowledge, understand- 
ing, and character will not always 
suffice; in heavenly things, on the 
contrary, we have never finished 
learning. Those higher feelings 
within us, which often seem hard- 
ly to be really our own, are, besides, 
assailed by so much from without, 
that our own strength can hardly 
supply us with all the counsel, con- 
solation, and help we need. But 
this remedy has been prescribed for 
us all our life long; and a wise, holy 
man is ever ready to show the wan- 
derers the path they should go, and 
to relieve the distressed. 
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And what has been so well tried 
throughout the whole of life, will 
then show forth all its healing pow- 
er with tenfold strength at the gates 
of death. According to the familiar 
custom, followed from youth up- 
wards, the dying man receives with 
fervour those symbolical, significant 
assurances, and there, where every 
earthly pledge fails, he is assured, 
by a heavenly one, of a blessed ex- 
istence for all eternity. He feels 
himself perfectly convinced that no 
hostile element nor malignant spirit 
can hinder him from donning a 
glorified body, so that, in closest 
union with the Godhead, he may 
partake of the boundless happiness 
which flows forth from Him. 

Then at the last, that the whole 
man may be made holy, the feet are 
anointed and blessed. Even in the 
event of recovery they will shrink 
from touching this earthly, hard, 
impenetrable soil. A wondrous 
swiftness is imparted to them, mak- 
ing them spurn the clod of earth 
which hitherto attracted them. And 
thus a glorious round of acts of 
equal sanctity, the beauty of which 
we have only briefly hinted at, binds 
the cradle to the grave by one un- 
broken chain, however far asunder 
they may chance to be. 

—J. W. von Gorrue, Poetry and Truth (Lon- 
eo > Bell & Sons), Part Il., Book VII., pp. 
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“TI HAvE FINISHED My Course” 


WELL, the long life, with its pas- 
sions, sublime and human, was now 
folded up, and all the towns were 
done with. Only souls, the more 
than memories, the immortal souls 
that he had encountered during that 
journeying, survived and flocked 
around him. Thronged by those 
souls, he started on his else so lone- 
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ly departure out of Rome. For 
when the day came for the prisoner, 
unreprieved this time, to be taken 
to his death, who else, save souls, 
can have accompanied him? Per- 
haps, outside the prison, a watcher 
stood, ready to tell the faithful that 
Paul was being hurried thence to 
die. Perhaps Luke was there; per- 
haps some steadfast woman of the 
devastated Roman Church, unable 
to do more than by her look, or 
some tacit gesture, to let him know 
that he was not quite alone. It was 
not well thought of that a citizen 
should be executed. The small 
military escort will have taken the 
quieter streets; but even so, wheth- 
er it skirted the north of the Capi- 
tol, it will have passed the theatre 
of Marcellus and reached the Tiber 
opposite the little island near 
Hope’s temple, and that district 
must have been well thronged; or, if 
it went round by the lower end of the 
Capitol rock, it will still have had 
to pass across the end of the Forum, 
and so, by the uproarious Velab- 
rum, have reached the river just 
where the little round temple stands 
to-day. Thence you still may fol- 
low the prisoner’s footsteps. Paul 
will have gone down through the 
markets and then the docks, and 
then the squalid suburbs that were 
the rubbish heaps of Rome. A 
handful of soldiers escorting an old 
and dingy Jew. ... What attraction 
can that have had even for the 
bloodthirsty of that crowd? Prob- 
ably the drinkers in the white- 
washed vine-trellised wine-shops 
will hardly have lifted their eyes 
twice to look at him. The sordid 
world of acrobats, of ragpickers, of 
collectors of broken crockery, that 
lived down there will not have 
ceased their pitiable trades to fol- 
low him. At most, I suppose, a few 
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streetboys, running along and jeer- 
ing; possibly a mean crowd of Jews 
that recognized him and hurried to 
exult over the death of this their 
enemy, and the frightened twos or 
threes of Christians who could not 
leave him altogether. ... 

Upon that journey, did the words 
that not any thought could utter re- 
verberate in his soul? the visions of 
the third heaven repeat themselves 
and eclipse for him finally not only 
the road but the insensate city— 
slums alike and palaces, with their 
waving violet silk, their colonnades 
white and gold, and the falling rosy 
petals? If I dared hope about what 
happened in that hour to St. Paul, I 
should ask that none of this was 
his, despite what Gethsemani soever 
he, in his prison-house, had known. 
I should hope that he felt himself 
just as an old, sick man, hurried 
through noisy, confusing streets, 
and then blank, meaningless spaces , 
as the houses thinned, surrounded 
by nobody who could understand or 
care. I want to think of St. Paul 
just now as the very simple, quite 
lonely servant of Jesus Christ whose 
work was finished, and who was 
just asked by God to overcome his 
tiredness, go to an appointed place, 
and die. 

They left the city by the Ostian 
street that followed, then, close by 
the Tiber embankment. The tall, 
shabby houses on the left concealed 
the great theatres and palaces of 
Rome; beyond the river, other mean 
houses heaped themselves, and, had 
he turned, the ridge of the Janic- 
ulum would have prevented him 
from seeing the place where Peter 
died. They passed through the city 
walls, and for three miles endured 
the paved road that had little, at 
last, save tombs, each with its 
ragged cypress, between it and the 
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fever-haunted fields. Then a small- 
er road led to the left. The place, 
called Aquae Salviae, having springs 
there that may have been medicinal, 
yet was quiet. A little pine-grove 
grew beside the path, and they went 
into it. The soldiers stripped the 
old man, and, perfunctorily, as 
surely we may trust, scourged him 
once more with rods. Then they 
bound him to a pine-tree, covered 
his eyes, and with a sword beheaded 
him. 

Friends of such a victim were al- 
lowed to take away his body. Hum- 
ble hands lifted up the aged man’s 
remains, brought them half the way 
back to Rome, and in a little ceme- 
tery buried them. 

Not three hundred years had 
passed before a Roman emperor 
built above that spot the vast basil- 
ica that, restored and again re- 
stored, still stands as “St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls,” and Constan- 
tine placed upon that tomb the in- 
scription that still is ours—“‘PauL: 
AposTtLe; Martyr.” And far out in 
the country a grove of eucalyptus 
whispers to the three healthful 
springs that answer at its feet, and 
their insistent voice mingles with 
the prayer that day and night is of- 
fered in the church built on the 
else lonely place where Paul entered 
at last into the peace of Christ. 


—C. C. Maatinvace, S.J., Princes of His Peo- 
ple. Il. St. Paul (New York: Benziger Bros.), 
pp. 292-5. 
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BEAUTY 1s BEAUTY FOR ETERNITY 


To commune with the heart of 
Nature—this has been the accred- 
ited mode since the days of Words- 
worth. Nature, Coleridge assures 
us, has ministrations by which she 
heals her erring and distempered 
child; and it is notorious how effec- 
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tual were her ministrations in the 
case of Coleridge. Well, she is a 
very lovely Nature in this Sicily of 
mine; yet I confess a heinous doubt 
whether rustic stolidity may not 
after all be a secret effluence from 
her. You speak, and you think she 
answers you. It is the echo of your 
own voice. You think you hear the 
throbbing of her heart, and it is the 
throbbing of your own. I do not be- 
lieve that Nature has a heart; and 
I suspect, that like many another 
beauty, she has been credited with 
a heart because of her face. You 
go to her, this great, beautiful, tran- 
quil, self-satisfied Nature, and you 
look for—sympathy? Yes; the 
sympathy of a cat, sitting by the 
fire and blinking at you. What, in- 
deed, does she want with a heart or 
brain? She knows that she is beau- 
tiful, and she is placidly content 
with the knowledge; she was made 
to be gazed on, and she fulfills the 
end of her creation. After a care- 
ful anatomisation of Nature, I pro- 
nounce that she has nothing more 
than a lymphatic-vesicle. She can- 
not give what she does not need; 
and if we were but similarly organ- 
ised, we should be independent of 
sympathy. We should all, in fact, 
be better if we had a forcing-pump 
instead of a heart. It is too frail a 
thing for working days. The ani- 
mal which enjoys the earthly sum- 
mum bonum is unquestionably the 
pig; yet even the pig would be more 
perfect if it were without a heart. 
A man cannot go straight to his ob- 
jects, because he has a heart; he 
cannot eat, drink, sleep, make 
money, and be satisfied, because he 
has a heart. It is a mischievous 
thing, and wise men accordingly 
take the earliest opportunity of giv- 
ing it away. 

Yet the thing is after all too deep 
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for jest. What is this heart of Na- 
ture, if it exist at all? Is it accord- 
ing to the conventional doctrine de- 
rived from Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley, a heart of love, according with 
the heart of man, and stealing out 
to him through a thousand avenues 
of mute sympathy? No; in this 
sense I repeat seriously what I said 
lightly: Nature has no heart. I sit 
now, alone and melancholy, with 
that melancholy which comes to all 
of us when the waters of sad knowl- 
edge have left their ineffaceable delta 
in the soul. AsI write, a calm, faint- 
tinted evening sky sinks like a nest- 
ward bird to its sleep. At a little 
distance is a dark wall of fir-wood; 
while close at hand a small group 
of larches rise like funeral plumes 
against that tranquil sky, and seem 
to say, “Night cometh.” They alone 
are in harmony with me. All else 
speaks to me of a beautiful, peace- 
ful world in which I have no part. 
And did I go up to yonder hill, and 
behold at my feet the spacious am- 
phitheatre of hill-girt wood and 
mead, overhead the mighty aérial 
velarium, I should feel that my hu- 
man sadness was a higher and deep- 
er and wider thing than all. O Ti- 
tan Nature! A pretty race, which 
has dwarfed its spirit in dwellings, 
and bounded it in selfish shallows 
of art, may find you too vast, may 
shrink from you into its earths: but 
though you be a very large thing, 
and my heart a very little thing, yet 
Titan as you are, my heart is too 
great for you. Coleridge speaking, 
not as Wordsworth had taught him 
to speak, but from his own bitter 
experience, said the truth: 


“O Lady, we receive but what we 
give, 

And in our life alone doth Nature 
live; 
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Ours is her wedding garment, ours 
her shroud! 
“I may not hope from outward 
forms to win 


The glory and the joy whose foun- 
tains are within.” 


The truth, in relation to ourselves; 
though not the truth with regard to 
Nature absolutely. Absolute Na- 
ture lives not in our life, nor yet is 
lifeless, but lives in the life of God; 
and in so far, and so far merely, as 
man himself lives in that life, does 
he come into sympathy with Na- 
ture, and Nature with him. She is 
God’s daughter, who stretches her 
hand only to her Father’s friends. 
Not Shelley, not Wordsworth him- 
self, ever drew so close to the heart 
of Nature as did the Seraph of As- 
sisi, who was close to the Heart of 
God. 

Yet higher, yet further let us go. 
Is this daughter of God mortal; can 
her foot not pass the grave? Is Na- 
ture, as men tell us, but a veil con- 
cealing the Eternal, 

“A fold 
Of Heaven and earth across His 
Face,” 


which we must rend to behold that 
Face? Do our eyes indeed close for 
ever on the beauty of earth when 
they open on the beauty of Heaven? 
I think not so; I would fain beguile 
even death itself with a sweet fan- 
tasy, if it be no more than fantasy: 
I believe that in Heaven is earth. 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideals, as I con- 
ceive, laid its hand upon the very 
breast of truth, yet missed her 
breathing. For beauty—such is my 
faith—is beauty for eternity. 

If the Trinity were not revealed, 
I should nevertheless be induced to 
suspect the existence of such a mas- 














ter-key by the trinities through 
which expounds itself the spirit of 
man. Such a trinity is the trinity 
of beauty—Poetry, Art, Music. Al- 
though its office is to create beauty, 
I call it the trinity of beauty, be- 
cause it is the property of earthly 
as of the heavenly beauty to create 
everything to its own image and 
likeness, Painting is the eye of pas- 
sion, Poetry is the voice of passion, 
Music is the throbbing of her heart. 
For all beauty is passionate, though 
it may be a passionless passion... . 
The Supreme Spirit, creating, re- 
veals His conceptions to man in the 
material forms of Nature. There is 
no necessity here for any intermedi- 
ate process, because nobody ob- 
structs the free passage of concep- 
tion into expression. An ideal wakes 
in the Omnipotent Painter; and 
straightway over the eternal dykes 
rush forth the flooding tides of 
night, the blue of Heaven ripples in- 
to stars; Nature, from Alp to Alpine 
flower, rises lovely with the betray- 
al of the Divine thought. An ideal 
wakes in the Omnipotent Poet; and 
there chimes the rhythm of an or- 
dered universe. An ideal wakes in 
the Omnipotent Musician; and Cre- 
ation vibrates with the harmony, 
from the palpitating throat of the 
bird to the surges of His thunder as 
they burst in fire along the roaring 
strand of Heaven; nay, as Coleridge 
says, 
“The silent air 
Is Music slumbering on her instru- 
ment.” 


Earthly beauty is but heavenly 
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beauty taking to itself flesh. Yet 
though this objective presentment 
of the Divine Ideal be relatively 
more perfect than any human pre- 
sentment of a human ideal, though 
it be the most flawless of possible 
embodiments, yet is even the Divine 
embodiment transcendently inferior 
to the Divine Ideal. Within the 
Spirit Who is Heaven, lies earth; 
for within Him rests the great con- 
ception of Creation. There are the 
woods, the streams, the meads, the . 
hills, the seas that we have known 
in life, but breathing indeed “an 
ampler ether, a diviner air,” them- 
selves beautiful with a _ beauty 
which, for even the highest created 
spirit utterly to apprehend were 
“swooning destruction.” 

“Yet there the soul shall enter 

which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue.” 


As in the participation of human 
spirits some are naturally more 
qualified for interpenetration than 
others—in ordinary language, as 
one man is more able than his fel- 
lows to enter into another’s mind, 
so in proportion as each of us by 
virtue has become kin to God, will 
he penetrate the Supreme Spirit, 
and identify himself with the Di- 
vine Ideals. There is the immortal 
Sicily, there the Elysian Fields, 
there all visions, all fairness engir- 
dled with the Eternal Fair. This, 


my faith, is laid up in my bosom. 


—Francis THompson, A Renegade Poet and 


Other Essays: 
ton: The Ball Publishing Co.), 
105-108. 


“Nature’s Immortality” (Bos- 
pp. 95-101, 

















CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Tue past ten, indeed the past five, 
years have witnessed a most re- 
markable increase of Catholic med- 
ical missionary work in almost 
every country of the civilized world. 
In a movement of such recent his- 
tory and of such rapid growth it is 
not easy to keep quite up to date; 
and if one ventures to single out 
certain prominent works or work- 
ers round which to group one’s re- 
marks, it is difficult to avoid the in- 
justice of silence regarding other 
less widely-known but not less de- 
voted apostles. Few, however, will 
feel aggrieved at our choosing for 
first mention Dr. Anna Dengel and 
her splendid work in Washington, 
U. S. A., for Dr. Dengel’s name is 
coupled with that of Dr. Becker of 
Wiirzburg as that of an outstanding 
pioneer.' 

The story of Dr. Dengel really be- 
gins, however, almost a quarter of a 
century ago, and is_ intimately 
linked with that of a still older 
worker in the field; and not merely 
historical sequence, but common 
justice demands that we pay a trib- 
ute here to the heroic lady who first 
introduced Catholic medical relief 
to the women-world of India. 

It is now almost twenty-five years 
since Dr. Agnes McLaren, one of 
the first lady doctors of Scotland, 
set out upon the long journey to In- 
dia. She was then seventy-two 
years of age; but she had made up 
her mind that she would not die 


1See Tue Catnoric Wortp for Feb., 1931, 


p. 608. 
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without leaving behind her as a leg- 
acy for the future at least a tiny 
hospital for Indian women. A book 
recently published, Mother India, 
has startled public attention to a 
realization of the miseries of which 
India is still the home; and matters 
were certainly no better twenty-five 
years ago. The Mill Hill mission- 
aries encouraged Dr. McLaren to 
found the Catholic hospital, which 
she was planning to erect, in their 
diocese in the Punjab. According- 
ly, on December 8, 1909, St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital for Indian women 
and children was opened in Rawal 
Pindi, and has done wonderful 
work against crippling difficulties 
during the twenty years of its exist- 
ence. 

Dr. Anna Dengel was born in 
Hall, near Innsbruck, in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, and after finishing her 
medical studies at University Col- 
lege, Cork, was for three or four 
years doctor-in-charge of this hos- 
pital in Rawal Pindi. 

Dr. Dengel, however, soon began 
to discover within herself ideals 
and enthusiasms to which the little 
hospital in Rawal Pindi could never 
afford full scope; and so, in 1924, 
she returned to Europe and made 
in Innsbruck the retreat which 
changed decisively the course of her 
future life. She had come home 
from India faced with an insistent 
question: whether to continue her 
medical missionary work in the 
world, or to become a nun in an ac- 
tive order or congregation. In this 
retreat she saw clearly, however, 
that her vocation was not to enter 




















a convent, but to devote her life to 
the cause of medical mission work 
in the world.... 

After this retreat in Innsbruck in 
1924, Dr. Dengel travelled to Lon- 
don, whence she and Miss Pauline 
Willis, for very many years Honor- 
ary Secretary of the home Commit- 
tee for the carrying on of the work 
in Rawal Pindi, sailed for America. 
Here Dr. Dengel started on an ex- 
tensive tour of lectures. She found 
considerable public support, and 
was enabled in a few months’ time 
to start in a very humble way her 
new and daring venture of a Society 
for Catholic lady doctors and nurses 
(and also, of course, for non-med- 
ical helpers), who wished to devote 
their lives to medical work in the 
mission fields. This “Society of 
Catholic Medical Missionaries” was 
founded in September, 1925, with 
the approval of His Grace Archbish- 
op Curley of Baltimore. 

The Society numbers at present 
about twenty members, of whom 
one little group is at work in Rawal 
Pindi, and another in a new post in 
Dacca, Bengal; the others are still 
in training at home.... 

And now for a quick glance at the 
progress of medical missionary 
work in other countries. Before we 
leave England, however, reference 
must be made to the Guild of SS. 
Luke, Cosmas and Damian, the as- 
sociation of English Catholic doc- 
tors which, under the zealous direc- 
tion of the former Indian Army doc- 
tor, Lieut.-Col. P. W. O’Gorman, 
C.M.G., is taking a growing interest 
in medical welfare work on the mis- 
sions. The Guild publishes a quar- 
terly, The Catholic Medical Guard- 
ian; and in a recent article Col. 
O’Gorman spoke very emphatically 
of the need of a special centre for 
medical missionary work in Lon- 
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don. Further, efforts have been on 
foot for some years to found a reli- 
gious congregation with religious 
vows for lady doctors in Scotland; 
and a modest beginning has at 
length been made. The Jnstitutum 
Deiparae in Glasgow, founded main- 
ly through the unwearying zeal of 
Father T. Agius, S.J., is a seed that 
gives much promise for the future. 

Nor can we pass over in silence 
the “Alma Redemptoris Mater,” an 
association for lady doctors in the 
missions, inaugurated by Dr. Mar- 
garet Lamont, Dr. Dengel’s friend 
and fellow-idealist. The Association 
is composed of three classes of 
members: the outer circle, compris- 
ing doctors and friends devoted to 
the “Alma Redemptoris Mater’; 
lady doctors working in the mis- 
sions for a certain period and in re- 
ceipt of a salary; and those who de- 
vote their services for ever to the 
mission cause. One of the chief en- 
deavours of the Association is to 
promote the training of native wom- 
en as helpers in all branches of 
medical work. The Association has 
received the approbation and bene- 
diction of Pope Pius XI. 

In Switzerland a course in mis- 
sionary medicine has been estab- 
lished at the University of Frei- 
burg. Moreover, since November, 
1926, a Catholic Association for 
Medical Missionary Welfare Work 
has been established and its num- 
bers have grown to almost five hun- 
dred. The Association has devoted 
its attention up to the present to as- 
sisting the three Swiss missionary 
bodies, the Capuchins, the Benedic- 
tines, and the Mission House at Im- 
mensee, in their medical welfare 
work. 

In Holland, the Medical Mission 
Committee in Rotterdam have pub- 
lished since 1927 a monthly period- 
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ical. The Committee’s main work 
has been the collecting and dis- 
patching of instruments, medicines, 
etc., to various Catholic hospitals in 
the Dutch colonies, the arranging of 
medical courses for future mission- 
aries, the giving of competent med- 
ical advice, and the examination of 
the physical capabilities of intend- 
ing missionaries. The Committee 
does not yet possess an Institute of 
its own; but Wiirzburg has served 
as an ideal, and high hopes are 
cherished for the future. In addi- 
tion, the University of Rotterdam 
has arranged courses in missionary 
medicine. 

In France there are doubtless 
many little Cuvres for medical 
missionary welfare work; the only 
one with which the writer is ac- 
quainted is the Geuvre de la Forma- 
tion Médicale et Missionnaire, which 
in 1927 distributed medical equip- 
ment to the value of fifty thousand 
francs amongst ten different mis- 
sions. Moreover, courses in medi- 
cine for missionaries are held regu- 
larly at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris and at the Université Catho- 
lique de Lille. 

Belgium is remarkable for three 
very fine medical missionary ven- 
tures, all adorned with names remi- 
niscent of Lewis Carroll! The as- 
sociation “A. M. M.” (Aide Médicale 
aux Missions) was founded in 1925, 
and has already sent many doctors 
and nurses to various mission hos- 
pitals; in addition, much help of a 
material kind has been given. The 
“Aucam” (Association Universitaire 
Catholique d’Aide aux Missions), 
inaugurated at Louvain in 1925, 
aims among other purposes at “fos- 
tering colonial vocations amongst 
doctors, engineers, professors, etc., 
who will preach by their example 
and be auxiliaries of the apostolate 
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The 
publishes a_ periodical, 
Les Carnets de l’Aucam, ten times 


in the mission centres.” 
“Aucam” 


a year. Finally, in January, 1926, 
the University of Louvain called in- 
to being the “Formulac” (Fonda- 
tion Médicale de lUUniversité de 
Louvain au Congo). The object of 
the Fondation is “to contribute to 
medical welfare work amongst the 
natives.” A splendid new clinic 
has been built (it is not yet com- 
pleted, though in work already for 
some years) in Kisantu in the Apos- 
tolic Vicariate of Kwango, where in- 
firmarians and midwives are 
trained, and a hospital course for 
European doctors is given. This 
hospital was visited about two years 
ago by the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. In 1928 thirteen young 
Belgian doctors, graduates of the 
University of Louvain, embarked 
for post-graduate study at this hos- 
pital in the Congo. In the Univer- 
sity of Louvain itself, as at Wiirz- 
burg, Parma, Lille, Paris and 
Georgetown (U. S. A.), medical 
courses are held periodically for 
future missionaries. 

In New York the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board has been working by 
means of wireless talks, newspaper 
articles, leaflets, collections and 
popular lectures to awaken public 
interest in Catholic medical mis- 
sionary work; and an appeal for 
instruments, medicines, etc., ad- 
dressed to the 6,807 Catholic hospi- 
tals in the United States led to very 
substantial supplies being dis- 
patched to many hospitals in the 
mission fields. Father Garesché, 
S.J., [is] the General Director. .. . 

This brief account of a compara- 
tively new and rapidly growing 
movement in the Catholic Church 
makes, clearly, no pretence at being 
complete. Heroic and self-sacrific- 
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ing work is being done by Irish doc- 
tors and nurses in many a mission 
hospital of which no mention has 
ever appeared in any Catholic maga- 
zine. In Africa, particularly per- 
haps in Nigeria, sons and daughters 
of Irish parents are proving in daily 
devoted service that the spirit of the 
apostle and the missionary still 
burns within their breasts. 


—D. Donne ty, S.J., M.Sc., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), December, 1930. 


—_ 
> 





Cities WHILE You WaIrtT 


ACCORDING to present calculations 
the civilised countries of the world 
are at this moment trying to sup- 
port about twenty million unem- 
ployed persons, and though that 
amount of “slack” in the industrial 
situation may be diminished, it is 
very unlikely that it will ever be 
permanently taken up as the world 
is administered to-day. The prob- 
lem is one that lends a more than 
esthetic interest to Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
prophecy, when he opened a Mod- 
ern Transport Exhibition in London 
[recently], of a world which will be 
building and rebuilding and experi- 
menting in architecture more free- 
ly than has ever been the case in the 
past: 

“We can look forward to a time 
when towns will rebuild themselves 
just as we now go to a tailor for a 
new suit of clothes, when people 
will no longer think of living in 
houses 100 or 150 years old, houses 
haunted by the ghosts of men and 
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women who have lived and died in 
them. Houses will pass very rap- 
idly out of use, and rehousing and 
rebuilding will become as normal 
an occupation as harvesting.” 

It is an engaging and adventurous 
possibility. Modern excavations 
have shown that there were no few- 
er than nine successive cities or set- 
tlements on the site of Troy, rang- 
ing in point of time from perhaps 
about 3000 B. c. to a Greco-Roman 
town of the Christian era. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells’s vision, our later 
world might have nine new towns 
in the course of a single century— 
or less than that if new housing 
schemes come round with the regu- 
larity of harvests or the urge for 
spring hats. The house-breaker 
and the house-builder would be at 
work alternately—or perhaps side 
by side, with one half of a town 
coming down while the other half 
went up. The only glimpse of such 
a system which is vouchsafed to us 
at present is in the realm of road- 
making, where, as soon as a new 
surface is complete, along come the 
pipe and cable layers who pull it up 
again. The process is not usually 
regarded with approval by citizens 
and road-users, but that is probably 
due to the obstinate and unenlight- 
ened conservatism of the herd. In 
the coming Utopia where art and 
economics have both indicated that 
new houses shall be as frequent as 
new hats that tendency will prob- 


ably have been corrected. 


—The Manchester Guardian (London), April 
24, 1931. 














¢ ITH how little wisdom this 
great world is governed.” The 
historic phrase of Count Axel Oxen- 
stierna of Sweden recurs to mind yet 
once again after the reading of some 
excerpts from the Memoirs of Prince 
von Biilow. A reviewer in the New 
York Times calls the 


These book “the most sen- 
Blundering sational and enter- 
Rulers taining, if not the 


most important, of 
all post-bellum diplomatic reminis- 
cences.” “Sensational,” perhaps 
chiefly because von Biilow, once 
Chancellor of the German Empire, 
admits or rather declares that Ger- 
many could have prevented the 
War, but that “to please Austria, to 
safeguard her prestige and honor 
and not to wound the pride of His 
Apostolic Majesty, Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph,” Bethmann Hollweg and 
Jagow “obstinately rejected all 
England’s proposals for a confer- 
ence.” 

Von Biilow’s opinion on_ the 
vexed question of responsibility for 
the War will be checked up by his- 
torians later on. But one indubita- 
ble fact of terrible importance seems 
to emerge from these four volumes 
of reminiscences: the destiny of the 
world in the crucial days immedi- 
ately preceding the War was in the 
hands of incompetent, blundering, 
passionate, willful men. Chief of 
them was the Kaiser. If Wilhelm 
Il. was not mentally unsound 
(von Biilow rejects the idea), he 
certainly suffered from the delusion 
of persecution. In particular Eng- 
land, and more especially still, his 
cousin King George, was to him the 
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object of an all but insane suspi- 
cion. He was totally convinced 
that King George and their other 
royal cousin the Czar had entered 
into a conspiracy against him at the 
wedding of Princess Victoria 
Louise and the Duke of Brunswick, 
in May, 1913. Says von Biilow (I 
quote from an ex- 


cerpt in the Times When Kings 
review), “Ontheday Meet at 
before the wedding Marriages 


he had surprised the 

King of England téte-d-téte with the 
Czar in the Berlin castle. Both had 
started up on seeing him. At that 
moment they had just come to a 
final agreement for an attack on 
Germany. The ingratitude of the 
Czar, to whom he had always been 
a faithful friend . . . cried out to 
heaven. As for ‘Georgie’s’ behavior, 
he could only say that their com- 
mon grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
must certainly have turned in her 
grave.” 

Von Bilow tried in vain to ex- 
plain that though the Czar might 
be an autocrat, the King could do 
nothing without parliament and the 
cabinet. The Kaiser dismissed the 
explanation. He could not under- 
stand that a king would wait upon 
any man or body of men when once 
he had determined upon a course of 
action. Full ten years before the 
War the Kaiser invited the King of 
the Belgians to enter an alliance, 
holding out as bait the restoration 
of French Flanders, the Artois and 
the Ardennes to Belgium. The King, 
according to von Biilow, quoting the 
Kaiser, “‘gazed at him with the 
goggle eyes of astonishment,’ and 





























answered ‘with a simper,’ that nei- 
ther the Belgian Ministers nor the 


Belgian Chambers 
Nefarious would be willing to 
Suggestions have anything to do 


with such high- 
flown plans.” “‘I told him,’ said 
Wilhelm to Prince von Biilow, ‘I 
could have no respect for a mon- 
arch who felt himself responsible to 
Deputies and Ministers instead of 
to God alone. ... I said that as a 
soldier I belonged to the school of 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon. 
Just as the former had begun the 
Seven Years’ War by invading Sax- 
ony and the latter had always 
struck first with lightning speed... 
I, too, would not be held back by 
considerations of strategy if Bel- 
gium did not join me.’” 


ERE then was the situation: 

war or peace hanging in the 
balance, and the decision very 
largely in the hands of one who was 
to all intents and purposes insane. 
Even if we question the accuracy of 
the conversations reported by von 
Biilow or discount their importance, 
one fact seems to remain certain; 
Wilhelm with his suspicions of 
persecution, his contempt for con- 
stitutional government, his willful 
ignorance of how England and Bel- 
gium were really governed, and his 
Napoleonic ambitions was a danger- 
ous man to wield any authority in a 
world crisis. It is an everlasting 
misfortune that he, and others like 
him, in Germany and elsewhere, 
should have held the reins and exer- 
cised the whip-hand when Europe 
was running wild. 


UT the Kaiser was not the only 
madman, or the only blunder- 

er. When the War broke, von Bii- 
low said to Bethmann Hollweg, 
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“Now, just tell me how all this came 
about.” Bethmann “raised his long 
arms to heaven and answered in a 
hollow voice: ‘Ah, who can tell?’” 
The Chancellor of the Empire con- 
fessed in effect to the ex-Chancellor 
that he “didn’t know what it was all 
about”! But one thing he did know 
—it would be quickly over, and an- 
other thing he knew — Germany 
would win. 

A pretty group of blunderers, 
these who plunged the world into 
the supreme calam- 
ity of all time. Kings 
and Kaisers and dip- 
lomats saw it com- 
ing, but instead of getting together 
to stave it off they suspected one an- 
other, intrigued against one anoth- 
er, quarreled and so precipitated the 
catastrophe. Appointed, by divine 
right as they thought, to guide and 
govern the world, they had no more 
sense of responsibility than a group 
of mischievous children playing 
with matches in a powder mill. 

Nor were the English or French 
any wiser or more competent. The 
English admit that they only “mud- 
died through” the war. Talleyrand 
(one shrewd statesman) used to 
say, “What a prodigious amount 
these English do not know,” and 
Talleyrand was the _ consistent 
friend of England. We may ac- 
cept his comment and make it of 
universal application, What a pro- 
digious amount these diplomats do 
not know! 

Not one of the rulers of Europe 
was wise enough, nor all of them 
together, to understand in time 
that war was coming, or under- 
standing, to take adequate meas- 
ures to forestall it. Europe went 
blundering along on its fateful 
course and dragged all the rest of 
the world with it into irreparable 


Babes in 
the Wood 
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calamity. So once again, I say, is 
the pregnant observation of Count 
Oxenstierna verified, “With how lit- 
tle wisdom this great world is gov- 
erned.” 


Y the way, mark that the shrewd 
old Scandinavian puts his ex- 
clamation in the present tense. He 
says not “was governed,” as if the 
world was foolish in the bad old 
days when kings went forth to war 
simply because it happened to be 
the spring of the year and the army, 
after being cooped up in barracks 
for the long winter was “rarin’ to 
go.” No, the observation is per- 
ennially true. The world now 
and always is governed with little 
wisdom. If any one doubts it, per- 
haps he would oblige us with infor- 
mation as to what the bigwigs of 
international politics are doing to 
fend off the next war. Or, for that 
matter, what are the master-minds 
in the world of industry and finance 
doing to lead us out of this deep, 
prolonged depression. We shall 
not be cruel enough 


Equally to ask them how and 
Helpless why they permitted 
Rulers in the the bottom to fall 
Business out of the business 
World world. We shall not 


be mean enough to 
taunt them with the asininity of 
their oft-repeated slogans, “Prosper- 
ity is just around the corner,” or 
“the depression is a purely psycho- 
logical phenomenon.” We confine 
ourselves to the simple queries, 
“Gentlemen, what are you going to 
do about it? And when are you go- 
ing to begin? Come on, let’s have 
some scintillations out of those bril- 
liant minds of which we have heard 
so much. The magazine writers 


have always spoken of you as ‘wiz- 
ards of high finance.’ 


Well, let’s 
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see a trick or two. A little wizardry 
will be very welcome.” 

The truth is that the world of big 
business is governed with as little 
wisdom as the world of big politics. 
One and all the big fellows, in spite 
of all their pomp and circumstance, 
their pride and arrogance, are babes 
in the wood. They don’t know 
where they are or where they are 
going. They don’t know when the 
next war will break, or where or 
how; they don’t know whether Rus- 
sia will “succeed” (as the word is) 
or not; they don’t know what will 
happen to the rest 
of the world if she 
does succeed, or 
what will happen if 
she doesn’t succeed; they don’t 
know whether Communism is really 
a danger in Germany, or not; and, 
what is of far greater importance, 
they don’t know what to do in either 
case. They write pretentious trea- 
tises on international affairs or on 
the working of economic forces, 
they give interviews to reporters as 
they step off the gangplank of 
steamers from Europe (you would 
imagine that an American nabob 
after six weeks in Europe could 
tell you all about Europe, when 
the European nabobs who live 
there all the time don’t know 
“where they are at”); the bigwigs, 
in business, finance and industry, 
make high falutin’ after-dinner 
speeches to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis, or the Citizens’- 
Committee-for-t h e-Reconstruction- 
of - Confidence - in - the - Return - of - 
1928-Prosperity.” But bless you, 
my dear children, 
they don’t know It’s Allin 
any more about it Mother Goose 
than you or I. The 
true wisdom was expressed a long 
time ago by that incomparable ex- 


“Important” 
but Impotent 
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pert in world affairs, Mother Goose, 
who said. 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
All the King’s horses and all the 

King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again.” 


Is any exegesis of that text neces- 
sary? Well then, let it be brief. 
Humpty Dumpty is Peace or he is 
Prosperity, or he is Europe, or he is 
the whole civilized world. What- 
ever he is, he fell off the wall. No, 
that’s a little mistake. He didn’t 
fall. Some one pushed him off the 
wall. And not all your Kaisers and 
Kings and Presidents, not all your 
Morgans and _ Rockefellers and 
Fords, not all your Parliaments and 
Congresses and Leagues of Nations 
can assemble the constituent parts 
of that messy thing at the base of 
the wall, make it into an egg again, 
put a shell around it and set it on 
top of the wall again. Because of 
the very nature of eggs the trick 
cannot be done. In the course of 
nature another egg will be pro- 
duced. The new egg will be placed 
on top of the wall. Why they put 
eggs on top of walls remains unex- 
plained. It is doubtless part of the 
inveterate stupidity of the human 
species. But once it is up there 
some mischievous urchin’s fingers 
will be itching to push it off. Some 
lunatic ruler, Kaiser, King, Dictator, 
President, Parliament, Congress, 
Admiral, General (who knows?) 
will obey the impulse. Once again 
poor old Humpty Dumpty will be 
only a splash on the ground. And 
the process will be repeated. There 


you have the history of the world in 
a nutshell—or should I say an egg- 
shell? 
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PEAKING of master-minds in the 

world of economics, I see that 
President Hutchins of Chicago Uni- 
versity is demanding that our entire 
educational system be revised, so 
that we may produce independent 
thinkers who can tell us what to do 
in a crisis and, presumably, what to 
do to prevent a crisis. He describes 
the economic situation with consid- 
erable eloquence. “We have more 
money, food and power,” he says, 
“than at any period in history, and 
yet we are poorer, hungrier, more 
helpless and more confused than 
ever before. The present economic 
crisis is unprecedented in its scope 
and consequences. People are dy- 
ing in equal misery in China and 
Chicago. Millions of men and wom- 
en at this moment are hungry, 
homeless and ill-clad. 

“The same streets they roam, 
mournful and disconsolate, are filled 
with the things they need. They 
cannot buy them and their owners 
are going bankrupt because they 
cannot sell them. One half the 
world is striving to obtain goods the 
other half is striving to dispose of, 
and we see no means of bringing 
them together.” 

Surely that is a more vigorous in- 
dictment of this asinine world than 
the few gentle remarks I have made 
in the paragraph above. But I aver 
that if I were to let myself go and 
speak out the feelings that have 
been compressed within my heart 
day after day for the past year and 
a half as I have listened to the tales 
of woe from the lips of good men 
and women eagerly but futilely 
seeking a job—any kind of job—I 
could make Dr. Hutchins’ flaming 
words seem lukewarm by compari- 
son. But a Catholic clergyman is sup- 
posed to be conservative and not to 
play into the hands of the radicals, 
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specifically nowadays the Commu- 
nists. A month or two ago when I 
ventured some fairly vigorous state- 
ments on the matter of riches and 
poverty here in THe CATHOLIC 
Wortp, I received a warning from 
a reader in California to beware of 
hysteria, and when the press filled 
an order from Florida for a hun- 
dred copies of the Editorial, ninety- 
nine were sent back! Some of our 
readers, I regret to say, are inordi- 
nately afraid of Communism. How- 
ever, I solace myself with the re- 
flection that the Fathers of the 
Church and the Popes, especially 
our present gloriously militant pon- 
tiff, have spoken with far greater 
strength and of course immensely 
wider influence than the insignifi- 
cant Editor of a not sufficiently cir- 
culated Catholic magazine dares to 
do. 

But to let Dr. Hutchins have the 
rest of his say. He observes, by 
way of constructive criticism: “If 
the object of our education system 
is to prevent exactly this situation, 
we must concede it has signally 
failed so far. 

“The leaders of the next genera- 
tion will not be those who have 
memorized the Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica. They will be 
Future those who can see 
Greats and learn essential 


facts and who can 
develop ideas. They will be those 
who have a perspective on the world 
and its values.” 

I hope Dr. Hutchins will pardon 
my saying that he lets us down 
without any really practical solu- 
tion. I know that he is inaugurat- 
ing at Chicago a system of educa- 
tion radically at variance with the 
kind of college training generally 
followed in the United States, and 
we shall watch the experiment with 
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interest and sympathy. But mean- 
while, are we to have no more con- 
crete solution of our problem than 
a promise that in the future stu- 
dents will cease memorizing the En- 
cyclopedia (is that what they have 
been doing?), that they will “see 
and learn essential facts,” “develop 
ideas” and “have a perspective on 
the world and its values”? That 
vague promise is rather tantalizing 


when millions of 
men are hungryhere Can 
in the richest coun- Education 


try the world has _ Deliver Us? 
ever seen, and where 

granaries are bursting with grain 
and savings banks with money. 

As for the general hope that edu- 
cation will solve all problems: We 
have heard that before; indeed the 
phraseology is pathetically familiar. 
If Dr. Hutchins has contacts with 
the non-academic world he must 
know that there is an ever increas- 
ing number of restless persons in 
all countries who are perilously 
close to a belief that what the world 
needs is revolution, economic revo- 
lution and if necessary, a bloody 
revolution. There is the fact. What 
are our master-minds doing about 
it? Dr. Hutchins seems to promise 
that there will be real masters in 
the next generation. A great many 
things may happen before the next 
generation. 


<i 
— 





"THE break between Mussolini and 

the Pope may be deplorable, as 
many Catholics think, but it was in- 
evitable. Nobody who has read 
even one good history of the rela- 
tions of Church and State (say, for 
example, Hergenrédther’s treatise, 
published in 1876 and as yet unsur- 
passed for political wisdom and 
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historical learning); no one who 
knows the ethos of Catholicism and 
who has closely scrutinized, on the 
other hand, the nature of Fascism, 
can affect to be surprised that the 
conflict has occurred. Only those 
enthusiastic trippers who think 
that the end-all and be-all of gov- 
ernment is to see that trains run on 
time, that streets are clean and beg- 
gars not too obtrusive on church 
steps, have been honestly shocked 
and scandalized at the turn of 
events in Rome and the Vatican 
City. 

I say it required no prophetic 
charisma to foresee what has hap- 
pened. I am no prophet myself, but 
some two or three years ago, I wrote 
a few paragraphs for these pages. 
They were not published, but one 
of them ran as follows: 


‘TT has come — Mussolini’s defi- 

ance of the Pope—rather sooner 
than might have been expected. Of 
course the breach was inevitable. 
A dictator and a pope cannot per- 
manently get along without friction. 
Mussolini has been compared with 
Napoleon. And indeed there are 
various obvious grounds of compari- 





son. Napoleon, like Mussolini, was 
an Italian. They 
Absit Omen both came into pow- 


er as a consequence 
of an enormous political bouleverse- 
ment. Each had enormous popular- 
ity; and an extraordinarily pictur- 
esque personality. And so on and 
so on,—you may continue the list of 
likenesses. But few observers seem 
to have remembered that Napoleon, 
who made a Concordat with the 
Church, soon turned against the 
Pope, brought against himself ex- 
communication—and_ incidentally 


disaster. The Concordat was signed 
in 1801. 


The excommunication oc- 
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curred in 1809. Absit Omen. It 
requires no preternatural gift of 
prophecy to see that dictators must 
sooner or later fall foul of the pope. 
The history of the papacy, in its re- 
lations with all dictatorial rulers 
may be summarized in a few 
phrases: a desire and a will on the 
part of the pope for peace and har- 
mony, a papal non possumus when 
extravagant demands were made for 
the subordination of the spiritual 
to the temporal power; a series of 
delicate negotiations looking to the 
resumption of friendly relations; a 
final disagreement and open break. 
And there is logic behind this his- 
tory. The pope is ex officio and by 
divine right, the principal champion 
of the independence of the spiritual 
power. But the spiritual power can 
be independent only if the temporal 
power keeps its place. As Leo XIII. 
said, ‘The Almighty has appointed 
the charge of the human race be- 
tween two powers, the ecclesiastical 
and the civil, the one being set over 
divine, and the other over human, 
things. Each in its kind is supreme, 
each has fixed limits within which 
it is contained.’ 

“Now there have been few if any 
political dictators in the last nine- 
teen centuries, who kept within 
their lawful bounds and avoided en- 
croachment upon the domain of the 
spiritual. It is odd that some of 
our Catholic enthusiasts for Musso- 
lini have not remembered that sim- 
ple historical fact. It is odder still 
that they have failed to give full im- 
portance to the hint of the pope ut- 
tered in December, 1926: ‘We again 
see a conception of the State mak- 
ing headway which is not a Cath- 
olic conception because it makes the 
State an end unto itself and citizens 
mere means to that end, absorbing 
and monopolizing everything.” 
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OME of the newspapers have 
written up the event as a duel 
between two “powerful personal- 
ities,” two men alike in determina- 
tion and of equally strong will- 
power. One journalist quotes in ef- 
fect the old riddle, “What happens 
when an irresistible force meets an 
immovable obstacle?” The arti- 
cle is illustrated by two excellent 
photographs, one a right profile, the 
other a left profile, Mussolini and 
Pius XI. facing each other, the Pope 
with a calm but resolute expression, 
the Premier with his familiar un- 
derslung jaw, jutting chin and 
most bellicose frown. That sort of 
thing is perhaps pardonable as 
journalism. The newspaper-read- 
ing public likes to 


A Duel. have its news drama- 
Persons or tized, and what is 
Principles more dramatic than 


a duel? But this con- 
flict goes deeper and reaches wider 
than any personal duel, even one 
between the most august person of 
the Pope and the self-confident rul- 
er who loves to think of himself as 
Julius Cesar redivivus. The con- 
flict is not one of personalities bul 
of principles. The Holy Father does 
not set himself up as an injured 
party fighting for his personal rights 
and prerogatives, but he has time 
and again, in speeches and notably 
in the Encyclical on the Education 
of Youth, expounded the princi- 
ples for which the Church is pre- 
pared to fight, if fight she must. 
There can be no question that the 
Pope desires an amicable settlement 
of the controversy. Still more he 
desires that the controversy should 
never have arisen. If it were a mat- 
ter of personal privilege rather than 
of fundamental theological princi- 
ple, there would have been no con- 
troversy. At least the Pope would 
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have done all in his power to pre- 


vent one. But, for good or ill, hap- 
pily or unhappily, the battle is on, 
and we are destined to see some- 
thing interesting, perhaps fateful. 
We may even learn once again the 
solution of the riddle about the ir- 
resistible force and the immovable 
object. We shall see what genera- 
tions before us have seen that there 
is indeed one immovable object in 
this changing world—the Rock, and 
that where the immovable Rock is 
concerned, no force is irresistible. 


HE Pope and the Premier dis- 
agree — naturally — upon the 
at the base of the conflict. 
Mussolini would have us _ believe 
that a Church organization has 
been mixing in politics. The Holy 
Father insists that the Fascist State 
has been encroaching upon the spir- 
itual realm, that is, upon the ter- 
rain of the Church. 

Probably no one outside of Italy 
and the Fascist organization be- 
lieves that the Pope 


facts 


has been overstep- A Curiously 
ping his boundaries Foolish 
while Mussolini was Theory 


scrupulously avoid- 

ing trespass. The world has not 
precisely been prepared by the prog- 
ress of events since the march on 
Rome to look upon Mussolini as 
overly observant of the boundaries 
of authority, nor can the world at 
large think of the Pope as instigator 
of a Catholic rebellion against the 
powerful régime with which he has 
made a solemn compact. The rulers 
of this world may lack wisdom, 
even to the point of being incorrigi- 
bly stupid, as I have said above, but 
the Pope is no worldly ruler, nor 
does he share in the blunders of the 
political bigwigs. To put it more 
simply, the Pope is no fool. The 


























fool is the man who thinks, or pre- 
tends to think that the Pope is a 
fomenter of revolution, or even a 
silent and secret coadjutor of revo- 
lution. 

Furthermore, we have the explicit 
word of the Pope that the Azione 
Cattolica has not been engaged in 
politics. It would be wicked to 
think of him as a deliberate liar. 
Nor can any pro-Fascist Catholic 
take refuge in the theory that 
the Pope is uninformed or mis- 
informed. The Pope does not go 
off at half-cock. He is independent 
enough, but he does not act alto- 
gether without consultation. One 
who thinks the Pope ignorant of 
what is really going on in Italy is, 
as the saying goes, “entitled to one 
more guess.” As far as I can see 
from this distance (and sometimes 
one sees more clearly at a certain 
distance than when too close at 
hand) one cannot espouse the Fas- 
cist side in this controversy without 
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holding the implausible theory that 
the Pope is arrogant, ignorant, ag- 
gressive and mendacious. This is 
too much. And when the supposi- 
tion involves credence in the impar- 
tiality and delicate sensitiveness of 
the other party to the dispute, it be- 
comes too too much. Catholics will 
instinctively believe that the Pope 
knows whereof he speaks and 
speaks only what he knows. Non- 
Catholics in general will feel the 
same way. 

I put the matter thus bluntly be- 
cause it seems to me that as the 
case stands at present, the Vatican- 
Fascist question is essentially a 
question of veracity. If it be not 
that, but a question of evidence, 
why has the Fascist organization so 
consistently refused the Pope’s invi- 
tation to present the evidence. No! 
One of our papers hits the matter 
off correctly by a reference to the 
fable of the wolf who complained 
that the lamb was annoying him. 
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JOHN LAWSON STODDARD 


For nearly twenty years the best 
known travel lecturer in this coun- 
try was John L. Stoddard. He re- 
tired from the lecture platform in 
1897, and in the following year he 
began the publication of these fa- 
mous lectures, which were finally 
completed in fifteen volumes in 
1909. Since before the World War 
Mr. Stoddard lived in Europe, part 
of the time in Germany and later in 
Italy, where he died, in his home in 
Merano, on June 5th, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

John L. Stoddard was born in 
Brookline, Mass., in 1850, and as a 
young man studied at the Yale Di- 
vinity School preparing for the Con- 
gregationalist ministry; he did not 
finish, however, and practically lost 
all faith in Christianity, and for 
years was an agnostic. Following 
upon the Great War he became con- 
vinced of the truth of the Catholic 
claims and was received into the 
Church; the account of his conver- 
sion he set forth in Rebuilding 
a Lost Faith, by “An American Ag- 
nostic,” which appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1921. Later editions of the 
book carried the author’s name. 
After that time, Mr. Stoddard made 
many valuable additions to our 
Catholic literature, with original 
works and translations from both 
French and German. Particularly 
noteworthy is the translation of 
Fernand Prat’s The Theology of 
St. Paul, and Hilarin Felder’s 


Christ and the Critics, the former 
the work of the distinguished 
French Jesuit, and the latter, of a 
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German Capuchin. Last year Mr. 
Stoddard wrote his impressions of 
the Church gained after his conver- 
sion, under the title, Twelve Years 
in the Catholic Church. In addition, 
he was the author of Two Argu- 
ments for Catholicism, and The 
Evening of Life, and the translator 
of Pierre Batiffol’s St. Gregory the 
Great, and Willibrord Verkade’s 
Yesterdays of an Artist Monk. The 
fruits of his literary labors in be- 
half of the Church and in her de- 
fense, will live long after him. May 
his soul rest in peace! 


i 
> 





CAMPAIGN BY CATHOLIC TRUTH 
GUILD 


In the middle of June, the well- 
known convert from Judaism, Mr. 
David Goldstein of Boston, began a 
nation-wide campaign in his auto- 
van, a new lecture car, carrying a 
small broadcasting outfit. The offi- 
cial start was made under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, from the grounds of the 
Passionist Monastery in Brighton, 
Massachusetts. There were ad- 
dresses from the car by the Very 
Rev. Philip Bolger, C.P., Rector of 
the monastery, and by the Rev. Vin- 
cent Connors, C.P., who spoke on 
the conditions to be expected in out- 
door lectures such as Mr. Goldstein 
plans to give. Miss Marianne J. 
Collins, state regent of the Catholic 
Daughters in Massachusetts, ex- 
plained the interest of her organiza- 
tion in this missionary enterprise of 
the Catholic Truth Guild, of which 
Mr. Goldstein is Secretary, and then 
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he spoke on “Why I Campaign for 
Christ.” 

During the remaining months of 
this year, David Goldstein expects 
to confine his efforts to Oklahoma 
and Texas, and next year to con- 
tinue the campaign through the 
western states up to the Canadian 
border. The bishops in all the dio- 
ceses in which the autovan expects 
to travel, have already given their 
cordial approbation to the work. 
The Catholic Truth Guild was inau- 
gurated in 1917 by His Eminence, 
Cardinal O’Connell. From 1922 till 
1929, the late Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery was President of the Guild. 
Headquarters are maintained in 
Roslindale, Mass. 


<i 
—_— 





AN ENGLISH PAPAL LEGATE TO 
FRANCE 


For the first time since the reli- 
gious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an English Cardinal was des- 
ignated by the Holy See to act as 
Legate to another country. The oc- 
casion was the 500th anniversary of 
the execution of St. Joan of Arc, on 
May 30th, when His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Bourne acted as Papal Legate 
for the solemn ceremonies at Rouen, 
and also as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary from the Holy See to the 
French Republic. Religious and 
civil exercises lasting two days, 
were not only to honor a canonized 
Saint of the Church, but to make 
solemn reparation, as far as could 
be done, on the part of the two 
countries that had shared the guilt 
of the Maid’s martyrdom. Eighty 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and other 
prelates attended the services, in- 
cluding Cardinal Van Roey of Ma- 
lines and Cardinal Seredi of Hun- 
gary. Floral tributes were cast in- 
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to the Seine by the Cardinal Legate 
and others at the spot where five 
hundred years ago the executioner 
threw the relics of St. Joan. Car- 
dinal Bourne likewise blessed the 
foundation stone for a new church 
in honor of St. Joan to be erected 
in the market-place of Rouen. 

The significance of these events 
was widely commented on in the 
English and the French papers. 
The ceremonies, as The Universe 
(London), pointed out, were “a 
striking evidence of the direct as- 
sistance which the Church can 
bring towards creating cordial rela- 
tions between neighboring coun- 
tries. His Eminence himself took 
the opportunity of expressing, both 
in his capacity as Papal Legate, and 
by virtue of his own position as an 
English Cardinal, the strong hope 
that England and France would ‘go 
forward hand and hand in their 
policy of peace.’” Again, the fact 
that an English Cardinal was se- 
lected as Legate for this occasion, 
“made a most notable advance,” ac- 
cording to the same paper, “in 
bringing England back once more 
into the full Catholic life of Eu- 
rope.” 


tin, 
a 





OBSERVANCE OF FIFTEENTH CENTE- 
NARY OF COUNCIL OF EPHESUS 


Ir was the desire of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI., that the great Coun- 
cil of Ephesus held in the year 431, 
should be marked by special com- 
memorative exercises this year, the 
fifteenth hundredth since the Coun- 
cil. A colorful ceremony took place 
upon the grounds and in the chapel 
of Marywood College, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. His’ Excellency, 
Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, Pa- 
pal Delegate to this country, pon- 
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tificated at a Solemn Mass celebrat- 
ed upon the campus of the college. 
The sermon was delivered by Msgr. 
Peter E. Blessing, of the Diocese of 
Providence, Rhode Island. In the 
afternoon, a Eucharistic conference 
of the clergy of Scranton was 
marked by three addresses on the 
doctrines expounded by the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, namely, the Divine 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Primacy 
of the Roman Pontiff. 


atte. 
an 





Director or N. C. W. C. News 
Service Dies 


For several years many Catholic 
papers in this and in other English- 
speaking countries, have been 
served by a central news gathering 
service maintained by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
efficiency of this news service was 
due largely to the energetic direc- 
tion of Mr. Justin McGrath. In 
1920 he took over the work of or- 
ganizing this news service, and he 
remained its director till his death 
on May 17th. He had not been in 
good health for two years. 

Mr. McGrath was a veteran news- 
paper man. At the age of twenty- 
two he became city editor of the 
Post-Dispatch in his native city, St. 
Louis. He served in various capac- 
ities on leading papers of other 
cities. During the Peace Conference 
in Paris following the World War, 
he was in charge of the news serv- 
ice for all the Hearst papers. He 
gave up a position as editorial cor- 
respondent in Washington to take 
over the news project of the N. C. 
W.C. Many tributes to the mem- 
ory of Mr. McGrath were paid by 
the Apostolic Delegate and members 
of the Hierarchy. At his funeral 
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Mass in the Cathedral of St. Louis, 
which was celebrated by the Rev. 
Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., General 
Secretary of the N. C. W. C., Arch- 
bishop Glennon of St. Louis gave 
the Absolution, and Bishop Boyle of 
Pittsburgh, Episcopal chairman of 
the Press Department of the N. C. 
W. C., preached the sermon. May 
his soul rest in peace! 


_ 
—_— 





THE Pope AND MUSSOLINI 


On May 24th a Vatican City mail 
truck was attacked as it crossed a 
square near Premier Mussolini’s 
headquarters, the Palazzo Venezia, 
by members of the “Young Fas- 
cists” organization. Two days lat- 
er, the Fascist daily, Lavoro Fas- 
cista, gave an account of speeches 
which were supposed to have been 
made during a general meeting of 
the Catholic Action a month before 
in Rome, and which had a strong 
political flavor and were antagonis- 
tic to Fascism. The same day Os- 
servatore Romano printed a list of 
cases of intimidation and violence 
by Fascists against members of 
Catholic organizations in several 
cities. Serious riots occurred the 
next day; a Catholic publishing 
house and a Catholic students’ 
headquarters in Rome were at- 
tacked and stoned, and a picture of 
the Holy Father trampled upon in 
the street. It then became known 
that there had been diplomatic ten- 
sion between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government for about three 
months; since the beginning of 
March, the Pope has refused to re- 
ceive the Italian Ambassador to the 
Holy See, and Mussolini has refused 
to receive the Papal Nuncio to Italy. 
Charges and counter-charges were 
exchanged for some days by Osser- 





























vatore Romano and the Fascist or- 
gan. 

The decisive blow was struck on 
May 30th, when Premier Mussolini 
ordered the dissolution of Catholic 
Action and the closing of all Cath- 
olic clubs, including those main- 
tained by the American Knights of 
Columbus. Pope Pius canceled the 
Italian Eucharistic Congress sched- 
uled for the next week, and revoked 
the appointment of a Legate to 
Padua for the celebration in honor 
of St. Anthony. The Pontiff pro- 
tested that the Vatican Treaty was 
violated by the interference with 
Catholic Action and stated explicit- 
ly that it was non-political. Vatican 
notes to the Italian Government re- 
mained unacknowledged for some 
days. The situation was tense and 
caused grave concern. Catholic 
leaders were arrested, but the Fas- 
cist directorate “declared their re- 
spect for the Church and its Head,” 
but nevertheless, they were “firmly 
determined not to permit whatever 
remained of anti-Fascism to find 
refuge and protection under what- 
ever banner, new or old.” 

On the fifth of the month Musso- 
lini let it be known that he would 
permit Catholic women’s clubs to re- 
open. The Holy Father replied that 
either all the closed clubs would re- 
open, or none would reopen until 
the controversy was settled. A par- 
ticularly ugly incident was the 
broadcasting from a Roman radio 
station of an address containing a 
bitter attack on the Pope and re- 
ferring to the Vatican State as a 
“foreign state.” This happened on 
the second anniversary of the sign- 
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ing of the Vatican Treaty and Con- 
cordat. 

Finally, on June 9th, the Italian 
Government’s reply to the two Vat- 
ican notes was handed to Cardinal 
Pacelli. This repeated the charge 
of political anti-Fascist activities on 
the part of Catholic Action clubs, 
which, it was claimed, violated Ar- 
ticle 43 of the Italo-Vatican con- 
cordat. The reply complained of 
the Vatican’s attempts to enlist 
world sympathy, which it inter- 
preted to be an invitation to foreign 
powers to intervene. While there 
was no formal apology for the out- 
rages committed, the note “ex- 
pressed regret for the incidents 
caused by the Fascist reaction to the 
news that Catholic Action was plot- 
ting against the Fascist régime.” 
This opened the way for further ne- 
gotiations. 

Msgr. Giuseppe Pizzardo, who had 
been the object of special attack by 
the Fascists, as being hostile to 
them, resigned from the board of 
directors of Catholic Action, which 
was taken to mean that the Vatican 
was willing to conciliate the Gov- 
ernment as far as it could. The 
Vatican answer to the Government 
note was received on June 15th but 
no hint of its contents has been 
published at this writing. How- 
ever, permission was granted for re- 
opening the Catholic clubs in many 
parts of Italy; most of them are be- 
ing transformed into confraternities 
for purely religious purposes under 
the direct supervision of the local 
bishops. King Victor Emmanuel is 
being credited with the order per- 
mitting the clubs to reopen. 








Our Contributors 


STANLEY B. JAMES (“England’s 
Crisis”) is a writer in whom we 
have a peculiar interest as his un- 
usual Autobiography of a Spiritual 
Tramp was first published in our 
pages. He writes on many subjects 
for the best Catholic periodicals 
here and in England, and is a keen 
student of political and social con- 
ditions in many countries and there- 
fore well qualified to pass judgment 
on M. Siegfried’s book. 


A NEW poet from Fawkham, 
Longfield, Kent, Eng., M. D. Bur- 
NETT, is the author of “The Pil- 
grim’s Song” which she tells us is 
the fruit of two visits to Rome, one 
for the opening of the Holy Year 
and the other for Holy Week, 1927. 
Miss Burnett won honors in the Ox- 
ford Junior, Senior and Higher Lo- 
cal Examinations, studied Latin, 
Greek and Spanish at home, then 
went abroad and taught English in 
many European countries. Her 
poems have been published in 
Country Life, Weekly Westminster 
Gazette, The Poetry Review, etc., 
and she is now at work on a novel 
to be published under the title, 
Green Afternoon. This is the first 
poem she has had published in 
America. 


It is sometime since we have had 
a Lourdes story from BertrHa Rap- 
rorp (Mrs. FREDERICK O.) SUTTON. 
“Snapshots” all happened at that 
holy place, in Bishop Schoepfer’s 
time. Mrs. Sutton, after spending 
the winter in England, is again 
busy with her work at the Piscines. 
All her stories with the Lourdes lo- 


cale, as well as her novel, Catherine 
de Gardeville, are being translated 
into French and Danish. 


WE are sure our readers have not 
forgotten the beautiful poem “Car- 
dinal Mercier’s Hands” by Jonn W. 
Lyncu, in our October, 1929, num- 
ber. We have another poem from 
the same pen this month, “Canos- 
sa.” Father Lynch has been or- 


dained since his first contribution 
and is now an assistant in St. Mat- 
thew’s parish, East Syracuse, N. Y. 


S. F. Darwin-Fox, convert great- 
nephew of Charles Darwin, writes 
a companion or sequel to his inter- 
esting paper, “Reality and Religion” 
of last December, “Personality and 
Religion.” After his conversion in 
1914, Professor Fox taught English 
Literature at Fribourg University 
for many years and later lectured 
on Sociology in Munich and Berlin. 
He writes for many publications 
here and abroad. 


Ir is safe to say that very few of 
us know the noble traditions of our 
Faith hidden away in the heroic 
lives of our early bishops and 
priests. Enza M. E. Fuick of Phila- 
delphia has made a name for her- 
self in this field of historical re- 
search, and has already given us 
the benefit of her work. “Bishop 
Curtis, D.D.,” as she presents him 
compels our loving reverence and 
admiration. 


Tuomas A. Sukie, S.J. (“The 
Testament of Beauty”), at present 
engaged in the graduate study of 

















philosophy at Woodstock College, 
gives us a keen, if somewhat devas- 
tating analysis of Robert Bridges’ 
last work, which we would recom- 
mend particularly to our young in- 
telligentsia, to form them to inde- 
pendent thinking. This is Mr. 
Sulkie’s first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC Wor LD, though his poems 
and literary criticisms have ap- 
peared in various other Catholic 
periodicals. 


For years before he wrote poetry, 
CHARLES G. Mortimer (“The Ex- 
plorer”) was a successful musical 
composer. That he has also caught 
the melody of words, our readers 
have long since agreed. Mr. Morti- 
mer is Classical and History Master 
at Stonyhurst College, Eng., and a 
convert to the Faith. 


Arter five years devoted to au- 
thorship and journalism, MARGARET 
Gisppons (“Cortes, the Conqueror of 
Mexico.” Part I.) lately resumed 
the practice of her profession as 
teacher in her native Donegal. In 
accordance with the laws of the 
Free State, she had to know Gaelic, 
and applied herself to the study of 
it with such zest that in nine 
months she was able to conduct the 
whole work of the school she chose 
in the native-speaking corner of 
Donegal Highlands, in Irish. Miss 
Gibbons is a regular contributor to 
The Irish Monthly, The Irish Ro- 
sary, The Advocate, etc., the author 
of several books published under 
her own and under a pen name, 
“Eithne,” and has in preparation a 
work of historical interest on The 
Irish Brigidines. 
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JOHN R. MoreEtanp (“De Promise 
Lan’”), a contributor of several 
years’ standing, has been very suc- 
cessful with the Negro Spiritual. 
This one asks what he considers a 
very pertinent question to-day. 


THE prolific pen of CHRISTINE 
Wuitinc (Mrs. KENNETH R.) Par- 
MENTER (“Nor All Thy Tears. . . .””) 
never seems to lack inspiration. Her 
work is widely published and she al- 
ways has a novel just out or in 
preparation. There has recently 
been a new edition of Silver Rib- 
bons, which first appeared in 1929. 


WE think that the last install- 
ment of “A Literary Freelance in 
London: Alice Meynell and Her 
Circle” will be found the most in- 
teresting, were it only for the elu- 
sive charm of its central figure. 
THEODORE MAyNArRD has _ written 
much throughout the year, his crea- 
tive faculty being in no way im- 
paired by his professorial work. 


CristEL HASTINGS (“Trade 
Winds”) continues to sing of the 
sea, whose myriad moods are a con- 
stant source of inspiration to her. 
She lives in Mill Valley, in North- 
ern California in sight of sea and 
ships. 


J. M. DANFoRTH (“Some Medieval 
Latin Poetry”), a new contributor, 
whose home is in Pittsburgh, is 
deeply interested in old and rare 
books, whence grew her preoc- 
cupation with the subject of her 
article. Miss Danforth got her M.A. 
degree from Cornell University last 
year. 





Mew Books 


Charles William Eliot, President of Harvard University 1869-1909. 
By Katharine Tynan.—Selected Poems of Thomas 
Introduction by John Bunker.—Please Pass It On. By Mrs. Armel 


James.—Collected Poems. 
Walsh. 


By Henry 


O’Connor.—Blue Ghost: A Study of Lafcadio Hearn. By Jean Temple.—Beauty in 


Letters. 


national Community and the Right of War. 


By Kathleen Norris.—Hands Full of Living. Same author.—The Inter- 


By Don Luigi Sturzo.—That Next 


War? By K. A. Bratt.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Charles William Eliot, President of 
Harvard University 1869-1909. By 
Henry James. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 2 vols. $10.00. 

It is good news that the Pulitzer 
Prize has been awarded to this mon- 
umental biography, for Mr. James 
has painted a life-size and lifelike 
portrait of one of the most impres- 
sive and influential personalities of 
our time. It is portraiture worthy 


of the son of the great psychologist 


who “wrote like a novelist,” the 
nephew of the great novelist who 
“wrote like a psychologist,” and the 
brother of two distinguished paint- 
ers. And the massive portrait is 
worthy of the dominating figure of 
“the last of the Puritans,” who “in 
the field of higher education stood 
head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries for forty years.” The 
purpose of the book, “to delineate 
his character, not to hallow his 
memory or to chronicle his achieve- 
ments’”—not to praise or blame— 
is realized with complete success. 
No matter how much people may 
differ in the appraisal of his work 
as an educator no one can fail to 
recognize Eliot’s great achievement 
in raising Harvard, a small college 
in 1869, with insignificant schools 
in Science, Medicine, Divinity and 
Law, to the position of the first real 
American university. That this 


achievement was the triumph of 
character and personality, of untir- 
ing industry and unswerving single- 
ness of aim (of few men could it 
better be said that he “obeyed the 
voice at evening heard at dawn”), 
rather than the result of genius or 
scholarship or culture, or even of 
any innate sympathy with those 
qualities in others, becomes abun- 
dantly evident as we read. “Eliot’s 
capacity to respond to the plastic 
arts was probably next to none at 
all; but he was the first president 
of an American college to provide 
for the teaching of the fine arts... . 
He might say, as he did to a painter 
who praised one of Romney’s por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton: ‘That 
woman should never have been 
painted’; but he was a devoted pro- 
moter of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts.” 

Mr. James has little to say about 
Eliot as a master-builder, or of that 
strange lack of artistic taste which 
was responsible for such atrocities 
as Memorial Hall, the monument to 
Harvard men who fought for the 
Union, now as useless as it is un- 
ornamental. He has little to say of 
that defect in the sense of humor 
which led Eliot sometimes to speak 
oracularly and dogmatically on sub- 
jects which were quite beyond his 
range. One can hardly without a 











smile think of him as the architect 
of the much-advertised “Five-Foot 
Book - Shelf” — of books which 
would, if read for fifteen minutes a 
day, amount to a liberal education; 
or as the prophet of a new religion 
—The Religion of the Future (pub- 
lished in 1909). Sometimes, how- 
ever, he achieved effects beyond the 
wildest reaches of humor, as, for 
instance, on the amazing occasion 
when Harvard conferred an honor- 
ary degree on the brother of the late 
German Kaiser, when Eliot (as Pro- 
fessor A. S. Hill wittily put it) 
“froze to the occasion” and dwelt 
upon America’s appreciation of 
Prince Henry’s grandmother, Queen 
Victoria! 

In religion Eliot was a stanch be- 
liever in that complete Humanitari- 
anism and optimistic Unitarianism 
which, in its revolt from Calvinism 
and all dogma, had not as yet dis- 
integrated (as in the case of his 
cousin, Charles Eliot Norton) into 
utter Agnosticism. “The Puritan 
in him stood intractably hostile be- 
fore the whole ecclesiastical mani- 
festation. What might be comfort- 
ing to the poor woman on her knees 
before the holy altar was a mystery 
with which his sympathies were un- 
able to commune.” President Eliot 
remains the perfect example of the 
“liberal” in religion, who merely 
substitutes one dogmatism for an- 
other and exchanges old “supersti- 
tions” for new; and the “Future” 
to which he so confidently looked 
forward, the new generation, is 
realizing in a sad bewilderment that 
no more than the harsh and rigid 
dogmatism of Calvin can the easy 
optimism of Unitarianism solve the 
problems of a sin-sick world. He 
never overcame his prejudice 
against the Catholic Church, though 
his ignorance yielded reluctantly 
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before widening experience, from 
the time of his first visit to Europe 
in 1863, when he wrote, with pa- 
thetic naiveté, “I never knew any- 
thing about Catholicism before — I 
can’t help thinking about it here,” 
until the election in 1920 of a Cath- 
olic to the Harvard Corporation, 
which he could approve, in his old 
age, as “a decidedly interesting ex- 
periment” which “thoroughly illus- 
trates the genuine liberality of the 
characteristic Harvard spirit.” 

It is Eliot the man, rather than 
the thinker or even the administra- 
tor, who stands out in this notable 
portrait. No portrait could ignore 
that physical handicap which he 
turned into a signal triumph of 
character, the birth-mark covering 
most of the right side of his face,— 
a disfigurement that any one forgot 
who came under the spell of his su- 
perb physique and bearing, his aus- 
tere yet simple dignity, and the 
charm of his organ-like voice and 
his pithy, pregnant and _ noble 
speech. Many consider him the 
greatest orator they ever heard, 
simple as his manner was, free from 
gestures and all the tricks of the 
rhetorician, and simple as was his 
speech, direct and unadorned. His 
mere presence and voice carried 
conviction. Eliot himself recog- 
nized, in his speech at the Harvard 
celebration of his ninetieth birth- 
day, that a great deal of the influ- 
ence he had exerted was “derived 
from those two facts, strength and 
health; and with those two advan- 
tages went a great joy in work— 
just in work.” But to these every 
reader of this inspiring biography 
will add the greatest advantage of 
all, the austere and indomitable 


character of this last and best rep- 
resentative of Puritan integrity. 
H. H. Y. 
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Collected Poems. By Katharine Ty- 
nan. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 

Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. 
Introduction by John Bunker. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh- 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 

Mrs. Hinkson lived to see in print 
this final harvesting of the fruits of 
a long and busy life, a long and 
beautiful life. In these 381 pages 
almost every chord of the heart is 
touched; there are songs of Ireland, 
mother-songs, children’s songs, 
poems of love, of joy, of sorrow and 
death, exquisite religious utter- 
ances with a truly Franciscan sim- 
plicity and assurance, melodies of 
“birds and flowers and the beauty 
of earth” — indeed, Katharine Ty- 
nan, born lyrist that she was, found 
songs in every corner of experience, 
and gave voice to them so naturally 
that one denied the privilege of 
knowing her personally, imagines 
that she must have spoken (almost) 
in lyric poetry. Other poets have 
written more powerfully, more bril- 
liantly, but none with the same un- 
failing sincerity and felicity, surely 
none with the same quiet persua- 
siveness, a gift mysteriously her 
own, like that of a robin singing on 
a battlefield, or the cry of a child 
in a crowded street. 

The poem that introduces this 
volume both expresses and exempli- 
fies something of the unique quality 
of her work: 


“I was born under a kind star 

In a green world withouten any 
war; 

My eyes opened on quiet fields and 
hills, 

Orchards and gardens, cowslips, 
daffodils, 

Love for my rising-up and lying- 
down, 
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Amid the beautiful pastures green 
and brown— 

The rose leaned through my win- 
dow set ajar— 

I was born under a kind star. 


“In a green land without hunger 
and drouth, 
God gave a gift of singing to my 
mouth, 
A little song and quiet that was 
heard 
Through the full choir of many a 
golden bird... 
My days were busy and glad from 
day to dark, 
My heart leaped high and merry 
with the lark. 
I shall die young though many my 
years are— 
For I was born under a kind star.” 


“She has, too,” says A. E. in his 
delightful introduction to this de- 
lightful book, “that spiritual bravery 
which makes beauty out of death or 
sorrow. A friend passes and he is 
sped on his journey not with despair 
but with hope, almost with imagina- 
tive gaiety ... It is a great gift this, 
which on a sudden changes our 
gloom to a glory, and only those 
have it who are born under a happy 
star.” 

Thomas Walsh’s posthumous col- 
lection holds about half the poems 
that appeared during his lifetime in 
four volumes. John Bunker, in a 
thoughtful introductory appraisal of 
his friend’s work, ventures the judg- 
ment that “with the death of 
Thomas Walsh there passed one of 
the finest poetic talents of our gen- 
eration, a talent no less admirable 
because it was of a kind rare and 
perhaps unique in modern American 
letters.” Walsh had the great good 
fortune, adds Mr. Bunker, “of evad- 
ing the enfeebling curse of contem- 















poraneity ... The situation may be 
summarized by the statement that 
the poetry of Thomas Walsh was 
poles removed from the spirit of the 
modern world. Not that he was 
polemically antagonistic to that 
spirit—he was too good an artist for 
that—but simply that his philoso- 
phy and outlook were different.” 

In short, Walsh was too sincere a 
Catholic to compromise with a 
pagan age. And yet this explana- 
tion hardly covers the ground com- 
pletely; it does not tell why other 
Catholic poets, say Katharine Tynan 
for one, who were quite as loyal to 
the Faith, enjoyed a greater popu- 
larity among non-Catholic readers. 
Mr. Bunker himself partly answers 
the question when he says that in 
his lyric verse Walsh somehow 
“failed to give voice to two essential 
elements of great lyric poetry: pas- 
sion and imagination, qualities 
which in other forms he showed 
that he indubitably possessed.” It 
was perhaps inevitable in our super- 
ficial and hasty age that he should 
have been judged by his lyrics and 
not by those dramatic and narrative 
pieces in which Mr. Bunker believes 
his true greatness will be found. 
Surely in “Don Folquet,” a long 
poem on the Albigensian crusade, 
Walsh has left us some of the most 
finished, robust, melodious blank 
verse of our generation. Ww. T. W. 


Please Pass It On. By Mrs. Armel 
O’Connor. Ludlow, Shropshire: 
Mary’s Meadow Press. $2.00. 

Of course all English Catholics 
aren’t like the Marvells but we 
rather fear that American Catholi- 
cism doesn’t produce very many 
families who follow so closely in 
every day life a pure idealism. Per- 
haps Odilia is a little too perfect; 
saints usually have their idiosyncra- 
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sies but Odilia seems to tread a path 
with no little weeds of weakness. 
Her husband is more human. Mrs. 
O’Connor’s writings have the quiet 
repose of the last century. The im- 
plications, so important in modern 
fiction, find explicit and leisurely 
expression in her pages. It is diffi- 
cult sometimes for those who read 
in railroad trains, between traffic 
lights, during entr’actes and down 
subways to lose themselves in an 
atmosphere where chapters saunter 
along garden paths on no apparent 
schedule. 

The Marvells, by the way, dis- 
liked having their garden weeded 
too thoroughly nor would they ever 
permit traps to be set for fruit- 
minded birds or hungry bunnies, 
which made it hard for Towser, the 
gardener. There is a bit too much 
of Towser in the book, whose fine 
points are occasionally overshad- 
owed by detail. But the story gives 
a noble picture of how one English 
family, their friends and neighbors 
met the War. John Marvell couldn’t 
get to the Front but his brother-in- 
law sent him his own decoration for 
“liking” the Belgians which he felt 
sometimes required more heroism 
than fighting for them. There is a 
charming incident of Yvonne who 
was taken into the Marvell house- 
hold but it wasn’t easy for the coun- 
tryside to adjust its tea parties to 
coffee - drinking Belgian refugees, 
who secretly yearned for beer. 
Everyone did his best to protect 
Odilia from the ugliness of war, but 
it was Odilia who comforted the lit- 
tle war-orphaned Gaffneys so de- 
lightfully the day of their Father’s 
and Mother’s funeral, that the 
twins were overheard saying they 
wouldn’t mind having it happen all 
over again! The Yapps form one of 
the most effective chapters, but The 
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Island is most characteristic of Mrs. 
O’Connor’s wit and fancy. We have 
a feeling that there is probably no 
one in this everyday world nearer 
to Odilia than Mrs. O’Connor her- 
self for it is obvious that it is a very 
lovely personality who wrote the 
story that we are asked please to 
pass on. E. VR. W. 


Blue Ghost: A Study of Lafcadio 
Hearn. By Jean Temple. New 
York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. $2.50. 

Patricio Lafcadio Tessima Carlos 
Hearn was the offspring of a curious 
racial fusion,—Greek, Arab and 
Moor, on his mother’s side; Eng- 
lish, Irish and Gypsy on his father’s, 
for they say the Hearns have a 
Romany strain. This origin, with a 


defective constitution, a hypersensi- 
tive soul, a keen intellect and lively 
imagination, a maladjustment—do- 


mestic, academic and spiritual,—a 
passionate thirst for mental and 
physical adventure —richly grati- 
fied—an enforced habit of hard 
work and finally a posthumous 
fame,—are the elements of a rarely 
interesting career. 

His latest biographer brings to her 
task a profound and apparently un- 
reserved sympathy with Hearn’s 
mentality and an intimate famili- 
arity with his writings. On the 
other hand, she has been hampered 
in a difficult and delicate task by 
over-confidence, by lack of critical 
—in the sense of judicial—tempera- 
ment and by an unfortunate weak- 
ness for exuberant rhetoric. 

The world no longer questions the 
validity of Hearn’s claim to literary 
genius. There is, however, less gen- 
eral agreement as to the precise 
basis of this claim, some making it 
his successful interpretation of 
Western thought to the Orient and 
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others, including himself, finding 
his greatest achievement to be his 
scientific explanation of the East to 
the West. Mrs. Temple—if we have 
understood her correctly—supports 
the latter view and believes his most 
important contribution to be the 
filtering of Buddhistic doctrines 
through a Western consciousness, 
thus giving us a philosophy of suf- 
fering, summarized in the principle, 
“pain evolves from out of chaos.” 
In the developing of this thesis, she 
has composed a painstaking and 
comprehensive study of Hearn’s 
writings, generously enriched with 
quotations, and set against a back- 
ground of facts. 

It would have been interesting to 
get a word from this devoted stu- 
dent on the dispute provoked by 
Professor Erskine’s rating of Hearn 
as our best literary critic since Cole- 
ridge,—though to be sure this mat- 
ter did not fall within the defined 
limits of her undertaking. On her 
reference to the Gould dispute, may 
we observe that every quarrel—and 
most emphatically every quarrel of 
Hearn’s—is likely to have more than 
one side? With regard to morals, 
we believe that an apologetic rather 
than an insolent tone would be most 
becoming in any allusion to Hearn’s 
notorious attitude toward women,— 
whether white European, Cincinnati 
Negress, New Orleans octoroon, Ter- 
tiary beauty of Grande Isle, or 
pretty lady from Hell. As for his 
“justified dislike of the Church,” it 
would be wiser to let sleeping dogs 
lie, for even his best friends are 
aware that in this respect he suf- 
fered delusions of persecution and 
imagined that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and the Jesuits were at 
work for years on plans to punish 
him for his abandonment of the 
Faith. J. MCS. 

















Beauty in Letters. By Kathleen Nor- 
ris. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $1.00. 

Hands Full of Living. Talks with 
American Women. Same author 
and publisher. $2.00. 

Long ago, the first of these vol- 
umes would probably have been en- 
titled In Praise of Reading. Its wide 
sympathy embraces Emily Dickin- 
son and Edna St. Vincent Millay no 
less boldly and no less warmly than 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare; 
and whether the eulogy names 
Dickens or Francis Thompson or 
Mark Twain, it carries always some 
degree of infectious enthusiasm. In 
a word one of Miss America’s most 
popular story-tellers wears here the 
guise of a teacher ranging the cen- 
turies with a sure instinct for beau- 
ty and an alluring lightness of 
movement which set us hoping that 
more of her time will be spent in 
guiding young people through the 
green and pleasant land of letters. 

Hard on the heels of this volume 
comes another from the same in- 
defatigable author. After reading 
it, we are quite convinced that for 
the great mass of American women 
who most need help — including 
therefore, the stupid, the half- 
trained, the bewildered, the bored, 
the tempted, the selfish, the erring, 
and whatever other dependent, de- 
fective, delinquent classes may exist 
—this book will be both food and 
medicine. Nor is this mean praise, 
—witness the very eminent (one 
might say the most eminent) Amer- 
ican prelate who lately drew a con- 
trast between the zeal directed to- 
ward “saving the saved” and that 
which seeks out the sick and 
strayed,—not, be it remembered, to 
the disparagement of the latter type 
of activity. 

Of the almost forty chapters, each 
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title might well be named, but at 
least note these: What Hard Times 
Mean to Women, Here Comes the 
Bride, Heaven Help Her, Do Youth 
and Beauty Keep Men Faithful?, 
The Wife Who Was Fired, The 
Woman Who Has Something to 
Hide, Keeping Up With the Neigh- 
bors, Office Rules for Kitchen 
Workers, Don’t Outlaw Your Moth- 
er-in-Law, A Cure for Lonely Wom- 
en, Do You Really Want That Di- 
vorce?, Putting Wings Beneath Dish 
Washing, If Your Husband’s Family 
Dislikes You. 

And of the numberless quotable 
passages let this serve as a sample: 
“Indeed I am afraid that if I sug- 
gested to Anne Brown that what she 
needs—and what any troubled life 
needs, and the only thing it needs— 
is God, she would fling my letter 
down in bitter impatience, wonder- 
ing how on earth any woman could 
be so stupid as to confuse the little 
social humiliations and puzzles of 
her life with ‘religion.’ Just the 
same, Anne Brown, that’s the an- 
swer.” 

The wisdom of this book has 
been sifted out of a long and va- 
ried experience; it radiates sym- 
pathy, comprehending and inexclu- 
sive. Mrs. Norris welcomes every 
sort of patient to her clinic, makes 
swift diagnosis, and prescribes with- 
out apology specific remedies which 
often look painful. The ten mil- 
lion will be disposed to take advice 
from her,—if from anyone,—be- 
cause she is direct, sophisticated, 
up-to-the-minute, and at the same 
time no less gracious than she is 
sure of herself. On every page it is 
written that she could not speak 
these truths unless she believed 
them and lived them and had per- 
sonally witnessed their efficacious- 


ness. 
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It would be hard to name another 
book more likely to put sense into 
the head of the average American 
girl,—and her mother. J. Mcs. 


The International Community and the 
Right of War. By Don Luigi 
Sturzo. Translated by Barbara 
Barclay Carter. New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00. 

That Next War? By K. A. Bratt. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.50. 

It is an encouraging sign that so 
many of the best brains and best 
pens of our civilization are occupy- 
ing themselves with the grave prob- 
lems of warfare and its abolition. 
Here we have two books motivated 
by the same ideal of the practical 
solution of the war problem and 
yet proceeding from very different 
sources—one from the learned and 
able Italian priest who founded the 
Partito Popolare and the other the 
work of a Swedish staff officer, who 
knows his subject thoroughly from 
the standpoint of the professional 
soldier. 

Don Sturzo, whom Mr. Gooch in 
his Foreword so well describes as 
“the idealist who is nothing of a doc- 
trinaire,” offers his book as a con- 
tribution to the study of the soci- 
ological and historical aspects of 
war and asa presentation of a theory 
of its eliminability. His references to 
the past bring out clearly the nature 
and laws of war between civilized 
states to-day and between such 
states and their colonies or minori- 
ties. Tribal wars are not considered 
because they usually have no inter- 
national relations. The author ex- 
amines the theories of the chief 
schools of thought on the subject of 
the right of war and finds them in- 
adequate. His own theory depends 
on the elimination of the premises, 
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supposedly valid from the point of 
view of international justice, ethics 
or national sovereignty which have 
apparently justified war in the past. 
This would serve to carry conflicts 
between states to a higher plane 
corresponding better to the nature 
of man and our present stage of 
civilization. In his last chapter he 
stresses the economic solidarity of 
the modern world as a factor mak- 
ing for peace. 

The second of the two books 
noted above takes as its keynote the 
author’s contention that it is the 
war which is not talked about which 
is the more dangerous. Therefore, 
he tells us of a “next” war which, 
nevertheless, we must hope and es- 
pecially work against. Such a war, 
if we do allow it to come upon us, 
will, he maintains, be completely 
catastrophic so far as European 
civilization is concerned. The writer 
deals convincingly with the essen- 
tial difficulties of the out-and-out 
pacifist’s attitude to war and also 
with the fundamental difficulty of 
establishing sanctions for interna- 
tional commitments on behalf of 
peace. His prophecies of the kind 
of strategy probable in another 
great war are especially interesting 
and particularly alarming. Massed 
air attack on civilian populations is 
apparently its outstanding feature 
and his succinct and businesslike 
exposition appals the mind with the 
suggested possibilities of systematic 
slaughter. 

It is regrettable that so able and 
so well-meaning a book should be 
disfigured by several unsubstan- 
tiated and apparently bigoted refer- 
ences to the Catholic Church. The 
“attitude of the Christian Churches” 
is spoken of, without any qualifica- 
tion being made as to what that 
blanket term may be taken to in- 




















clude. The “alliance” of “the Papal 
power with Fascist reaction” is 
spoken of, and one wonders what 
the writer understands a Concordat 
to be and whether he has ever read 
any of the articles in the Osserva- 
tore Romano dealing with current 
questions in present-day Italy. 
There are allusions to a “priestly 
sermon” and a “German priest,” but 
we are not even told of what reli- 
gious affiliation! G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices.— As usual, St. 
Dominic’s Press (Ditchling, Sussex) 
gives us books with far more value 
in typography, illustrations, and 
hand-made paper, than in literary 
excellence. Too much cannot be 
said for the rare physical beauty of 
their productions. Hence maybe one 
should not cavil at the comparative 
triviality of the writing. A notable 
exception to this among the vol- 
umes recently received is Le Boeuf 
et ’Ane (3 s.6d.), containing three 
marionette plays in French. The 
title piece, a Nativity play translated 
from Hilary Pepler, is delicate, rev- 
erent, amusing and dramatic; the 
second is a grand account of a naive 
and boisterous performance of a 
Belgian Nativity play; the third is 
an Orlando Furioso, good blustering 
melodrama. Hilary Pepler’s The 
Three Wise Men (2s. 6d.) is inspots 
humorous, full of action, vigorous 
in language. Far too much of it is 
narrative, written in high-sounding 
literary language, and over-laden 
with doctrine to be “good theater.” 
As for the three volumes of verse, 
little need be said. W. H. Shewring 
in Hermia (10s.6d.) often rises 
above (but not too far above) the 
ordinary; Father McNabb’s God’s 
Book (5s.) hardly ever does; and 
Daniel Sargent in My Account of 
the Flood (21:s.), I fear, sinks be- 
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low it. But books like these would 
be worth owning if they were edi- 
tions of Edgar Guest, or a Chinese 
poet in the original. 

The foundress of The Parish Vis- 
itors of Mary Immaculate, Mother 
Mary Teresa Tallon, presents in a 
series of volumes the varied aspects 
of the training and the work of the 
Community—as Missionaries, in So- 
cial Service sanctified by religion, at 
Conferences and Retreats to garner 
knowledge and spiritual strength to 
be expended later. Additional vol- 
umes include Meditations on the 
Liturgy arranged to meet the needs 
of students, of all who would pro- 
mote a true Catholic life inspired 
by the liturgy of the Holy Mass. 
The Parish Visitors of Mary Im- 
maculate tells the early history 
of the Institute, which is little more 
than ten years old, but under the 
patronage of Cardinal Hayes it 
early demonstrated its will to live. 
To-day it has a novitiate in the 
country, while from the mother- 
house on West 79th Street, it sends 
its missionaries like delicate tenta- 
cles to penetrate the inmost folds of 
this great organism, New York City. 
It is a community which combines 
the Mary and the Martha aspect of 
the religious life. Its members aim 
at a strong spiritual, even a contem- 
plative life, but they take their clois- 
ter with them into the world, where 
they work to save, to rebuild the 
family unit, threatened to-day with 
destruction. They seek strayed 
Catholics young and old, they in- 
struct those who have never had any 
religious teaching. In a special way 
their work is dedicated to the young 
—to the neglected child, the bad 
boy, the wayward girl. Their activ- 
ities are essentially spiritual, but in- 
directly these missionaries often ef- 
fect the economic reconstruction of 
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families or individuals. It would 
seem advisable to include in a small 
handbook the origins, the aims, the 
achievements of the Institute so that 
those who have no time for a de- 
tailed history might easily acquire 
the desired information. Mother 
Tallon’s works are published by 
The Parish Visitors and vary in 
price from $1.00 to $2.50. 

Criminal Justice in America (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00) was 
written out from notes used by Dr. 
Roscoe Pound, the Dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, when he delivered 
the Colver Lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1923. He tells us that 
little has happened in the past eight 
years to change the main lines of 
the picture or the important details. 
He emphasizes the want of respect 
for and the non-enforcement of law 
which prevails generally in the 
United States to-day, and suggests 


many an improvement in the direc- 
tion of legislation, preventive jus- 


tice, a system of individualized 
treatment of offenders, a better co- 
operation between States and the 
prosecuting officials within the 
State, safeguarding the prosecutor’s 
office and the judge from the con- 
trol of the party politicians, etc. 
One of England’s foremost women 
novelists, Sheila Kaye-Smith, who 
has recently become a Catholic, gives 
us in The Mirror of the Months 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25) 
a delightful volume of twelve essays 
on the spiritual meaning of the 
months of the year. January is de- 
voted to the Holy Infancy, February 
to Christ, the Light in Darkness, 
March to the Passion, April to the 
Resurrection, May to the Blessed 
Virgin, June to the Sacred Heart, 
July to the Precious Blood, August 
and September to the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s Pure Heart and Sorrows, Oc- 
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tober to the Holy Angels, November 
to the Holy Souls, and December to 
the Incarnation. Each chapter is 
prefaced with a picture of Sussex 
fields, flowers, skies, snows, frosts, 
rains, framed in a poetical, lyrical 
prose. The life and death of Christ, 
the Catholic’s love of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Catholic devotion to the 
Angels and the Holy Souls—all are 
here united in a beautiful hymn of 
praise and love, by one who realizes 
the glories of her new found faith 
in both mind and heart. At the 
time of publication this volume was 
the choice of the Catholic Book 
Club. 

Mr. T. St. John Gaffney has never 
forgiven President Wilson for de- 
manding his resignation as Consul- 
General at Munich at the outbreak 
of the World War, and for refusing 
him the right to defend himself on 
his return to Washington. He de- 
nounces President Wilson on every 
page of his book Breaking the Si- 
lence (New York: Horace Liveright. 
$3.50) for his offensive partisanship 
of the Allies before we entered the 
war, and maintains that his so- 
called neutrality was merely a pose 
to ensure his reélection. He ab- 
solves the Kaiser from all war guilt, 
and declares that friends in Eng- 
land had assured him for years that 
Germany must some day be beaten 
to a finish to ensure England’s 
world supremacy. He sees red 
whenever he mentions the names of 
either Page or Gerard, and accuses 
them both of disloyalty and mis- 
representation. He denounces the 
New York press as a mere echo of 
the notorious lying papers of Lord 
Northcliffe, and he attributes his 
own troubles at home and abroad to 
his untiring zeal for the cause of 
Irish freedom. Although we may 
take some of his statements with a 

















grain of salt, we agree with him in 
his denunciation of the faked stories 
of German atrocities, and in his 
condemnation of the Versailles 
Treaty, which “will continue to be 
a source of discord and ill-feeling 
and strife in the world, until it is 
revised.” 

The Good Estate of the Catholic 
Church (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 80 cents). It would 
be interesting to know how Vis- 
count Halifax felt when he read 
Lambeth’s advocacy this year of pa- 
gan birth control, and its approval 
of what he considers the heretical 
South India Scheme. Presumably he 
uttered a sigh, and then writhed a 
little in his chair at the tolerance of 
his Protestant Church for such lead- 
ers as Barnes, Henson and Major. 
For over sixty years he has led the 
forlorn hope of the High Church 
party, defending for the benefit of 
his anti-Catholic confréres the va- 
lidity of Anglican Orders, the Real 
Presence and the Mass, and striving 
his utmost to drive sacramentalism 
down their throats. A sincere man 
undoubtedly, but totally blind to 
the utter Erastian character of the 
Church of England. He does not 
realize that the Church Catholic 
cannot unite with a Church that 
does not know its own mind. The 
present Pope has in one of his late 
Encyclicals backed the view of the 
English bishops that corporate re- 
union is a mirage; the converts 
must come in one by one. 

The first native American priest 
to labor and die as a missionary in 
China was Father Francis Xavier 
Engbring, O.F.M., whose story is 
told by Rev. Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M., in Pioneering in China 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald 
Press). Born in Cincinnati in 1857, 
he taught philosophy and theology 
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for several years before he sailed in 
1888 for the Orient, where after 
laboring for seven years he died. In 
that time he was rector of two semi- 
naries, dean in two districts, proc- 
urator apostolic for twenty-one vi- 
cariates. He saved a city from bom- 
bardment and Christians from a per- 
secution. He bore the severest hard- 
ships with admirable patience. This 
interesting sketch is based largely 
on his letters, but describes also the 
noble careers of several of his fel- 
low Franciscans, such as the three 
Goette brothers, one of whom be- 
came a bishop and another a mar- 
tyr. 

In The Four-Flusher (New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00), Elizabeth 
Jordan turns for the moment from 
mystery stories to tell the tale of a 
modern matriarch, gifted with great 
executive ability and with beauty 
but utterly spoiled by consuming 
egotism, who wrecks everything and 
everybody within the sphere of her 
influence. The book is up-to-the- 
minute, with no lack of profanity, 
intemperance, or boldness, on the 
part of the young people. The nice 
girl is quite well able to take care 
of herself in unconventional situa- 
tions; and the other girl is at least 
frank. “I’m afraid what I have to 
say will shock you, Aunt Kate,” 
Lucy (as yet unmarried) began con- 
versationally. “I came in to tell you 
that I’m going to have a baby.” We 
hover on the borders of an ac- 
couchement with cans of hot water 
and talk of chloroform and tortured 
cries very horrible to hear and final- 
ly a squirming red object intro- 
duced as a new citizen. But here is 
no novelty; for Sigrid Undset and 
Ernest Hemingway seem to have 
about exhausted the possibilities of 
this genre. 

The Man Who Made Gold by Hi- 
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laire Belloc, with seventeen draw- 
ings by G. K. Chesterton (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50), is a 
mystery story about a professor 
who got into a series of trying situa- 
tions because of his discovery of a 
process for making gold out of lead. 
Of course Mr. Belloc could not write 
a book that would not be worth 
reading, nor could G. K. C. make 
sketches that would not be amus- 
ing. But the reader apt to be most 
interested is the one with at least a 
smattering of modern chemistry 
and a fairly good knowledge of cur- 
rent English politics—The immedi- 
ate and extraordinary success of 
Boners, a Collection of Schoolboy 
Wisdom, or Knowledge as It Is 
Sometimes Written, compiled from 
Classrooms and Examination Pa- 
pers by Alexander Abingdon, and 
illustrated by Dr. Seuss (New York: 
The Viking Press. $1.00), is re- 


flected in its five printings between 
February and April of the current 
year—and in the prompt appear- 


ance of the second series, More 
Boners, compiled by the same au- 
thor ($1.00). As a diverting nov- 
elty, these two publications well 
serve their purpose of circulating 
some of the more amusing errors 
perpetrated in the class-room—and 
hitherto almost exclusively known 
to teachers and their friends. Many 
of them are pure gems of uncon- 
scious and absurd confusion on the 
part of pupils, of a type well known 
to all who deal with children, such 
as “The Equator is a menagerie 
lion.” Others look suspiciously like 
deliberate and _ sophisticated at- 
tempts at “spoofing,” such as: “In 
Christianity a man can only have 
one wife. This is called Monotony.” 
The booklets will fill an idle hour 
quite pleasantly and then most of 
us will be disposed to say “Enough.” 
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Pamphlet Publications.—Reading, 
Good, Bad and Indifferent, by 
James B. McGarvey, LL.B., devel- 
ops the thesis that life is too short 
for us to waste time over the bad, 
or even the mediocre, books, and 
that poison taken into the mind is 
even more harmful than that ab- 
sorbed by the body. Why Not the 
Jackass?, by Rev. Lucian Johnston 
is a criticism of the theory of evolu- 
tion written in rather too popular a 
style, but containing three good ap- 
pendices. Father Michael Hogan, 
in his Darrow versus Chesterton, 
after a short account of the recent 
debate, administers a well-deserved 
rebuke to Mr. Chesterton for allow- 
ing convention to triumph over hon- 
esty in his closing remarks in which 
he congratulated Mr. Darrow on 
“the honest, honorable, straightfor- 
ward and manly fashion in which 
he expressed his views.” The Mass, 
Your Sacrifice and Mine, by M. A. 
Gray, is another of the many recent 
efforts for the proper appreciation 
of the layman’s part in the Holy 
Sacrifice (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

Recent issues of The Catholic 
Mind treat various topics. The in- 
adequate equipment of even the ed- 
ucated Protestant to deal with things 
Catholic is brought out by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., in “The Mid- 
dle Ages from the Inside.” Here 
Father Thurston shows a few of the 
errors made by Mr. Swinton Bland 
in translating the Dialogus Miracu- 
lorum of Cesarius of Heisterbach, a 
translation which was well begun 
but unfortunately left unfinished by 
the Rev. H. Scott. Even a cursory 
reading of this pamphlet will serve 
to prove that a mere knowledge of 
a language is far from sufficient in 
a translator. “Christian Doctrine 

















through the Liturgy” is by Rev. 
John T. McMahon, Ph.D., an ardent 
advocate of the liturgical move- 
ment; “The Angel of the Schools,” 
St. Thomas Aquinas, is the subject 
of another issue, which also in- 
cludes the Holy Father’s letter, An- 
toniana Solemnia, written for the 
seventh centenary of the death of 
the great Franciscan, St. Anthony 
of Padua. Mary Immaculate, by 
William I. Lonergan, S.J., is a brief 
but excellent treatise on the often 
misunderstood doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception and of the 
Protestant misconceptions arising 
from a lack of comprehension of 
Catholic belief on this most impor- 
tant point in theology. The same 
busy pen gives us three pamphlets 
of apologetic value, Do Miracles 
Happen?, Did Man Make Religion? 
and Can the Churches Unite? Rev. 
Jones I. Corrigan, S.J., in Compan- 
ionate Marriage, outlines briefly the 
chief evils which flow from a disre- 
gard of the Catholic teaching on 
marriage and the family (New 


York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each). 
Mencken and Einstein Look at 


Religion, by Rev. J. A. Daly, Ph.D., 
is a spirited indictment of two 
“shoemakers” who obstinately re- 
fuse to “stick to their last” but in- 
sist on airing their views on the- 
ology, a subject of which they know 
nothing. In The Faith of a Protest- 
ing Layman, a reprint from THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.tp, William Ashley 
Anderson gives the layman’s view- 
point on Christianity. Tell My For- 
tune, by Daniel L. FitzGerald, is an 
intelligent criticism of the unrea- 
sonable and often irreligious prac- 
tice of attempting to discover fu- 
ture events by means of recourse to 
the numerous charlatans who make 
a more than comfortable living 
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through clever deception. Starve or 
Steal?, by Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., solves a very pressing diffi- 
culty on a point of Catholic ethics 
of particular interest because of the 
present distressing unemployment 
situation. This first appeared in the 
Editorial Comment of THe Catu- 
oLic Wortp. An attractive format 
is given to the latest Encyclical Let- 
ter of the Pope on social reconstruc- 
tion, Quadragesimo Anno (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents 
each). 

This same Press issues for 25 
cents a handy booklet, Four Great 
Encyclicals, containing Leo XIII.’s 
Letter on “The Condition of Labor,” 
and the present Pope’s “Christian 
Education of Youth,” “Christian 
Marriage” and his commemorative 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

Pope Pius’s message on Recon- 
structing the Social Order has also 
been issued in a fine durable edi- 
tion of 100,000 copies by the Barry 
Vail Corporation (New York: 19 
Union Sq. \V.) at a price (10 cents) 
made possible only by the generos- 
ity of Mr. John Barry Ryan, who 
thus emulates the example of his 
father, Thomas Fortune Ryan, in 
the worthy stewardship of his great 
wealth. He gives an object lesson 
of the principles enunciated by the 
Holy Father, in action, and it is to 
be hoped that many will give After 
Forty Years, not merely a cursory 
reading, but constant consultation 
in their conduct of life. Mr. Ryan 
is likewise responsible for the splen- 
did advertising which preceded its 
publication. 

We meet Father Hall and the 
Bradley twins again in Father Dan- 
iel A. Lord’s Murder in the Class- 
room (10 cents), a convincing, dead- 
ly logical argument for Catholic ed- 
ucation which we should like to see 
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widely circulated. Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., gives us a sketch of Father 
William Doyle, S.J., The Din of 
Battle, for boys, that can scarcely 
fail to fire their youthful enthusi- 
asm, while the story of a young Jes- 
uit student, Francis Cullinan, with 
his feet set in the same spiritual 
way is told by Alfred L. Barrett, 
S.J., in Captain of His Soul. An 
impetus to the study of the Buried 
Treasures of our Faith, is skillfully 
given by Mary Angela King who 
compresses a greal deal into a few 
pages. Father Neil Boyton is the 
author of a telling short story, Jt’s 
Not Worth It (St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work Press. 5 cents each). 

Many pertinent subjects are 
treated in the latest pamphlets of 
the Australian Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety: Father Stanislaus M. Hogan, 
O.P., reiterates and explains the 
traditional verdict of the Church in 
The Catholic Church and Spiritism; 
Catholics’ Divided Allegiance eluci- 
dates, anonymously, the vexed ques- 
tion of the relations of Church and 
State through the ages, principally 
by a study of the Christian idea of 
the State; the equally disturbing 
question of Socialism and Labour 
is studied by Archbishop Sheehan, 
D.D., D.Ph., M.A., mainly by exam- 
ining the wide meaning usage has 
given the word “Socialism”; Rev. B. 
Gavan Duffy, S.J., suggests clearly 
and briefly the main lines of 
thought in answering the question 
Is There a God?; there is a welcome 
new edition of Sir Bertram Windle’s 
valuable Some Debts Which Science 
Owes to Catholics which deepens 
our regret at his passing; Christian 
Marriage, the translation of Pope 
Pius XI.’s Encyclical is well print- 
ed; still another sheaf of /mpres- 
sions of a Lourdes Pilgrim is by J. 
Luxford Meagher, M.B., B.S., L.M.; 
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God’s Voice in the Soul is a simply 
told story of conversion; Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Watson, S.J., speaks of 
Prayer as the “Universal Instru- 
ment of Conversions to the Catholic 
Church,” in pages taken from his 
book Within the Soul, and of The 
Holy Angels of God in an effort to 
make us know and love “those sub- 
lime intelligences who are to be our 
companions throughout the endless 
years of our life in heaven”; The 
Maid of Lisieux suggests many 
beautiful thoughts to Rev. Albert 
Power, S.J., while a “Convert” pays 
tribute to John Henry Newman as 
one to whom is owed indirectly the 
freedom of the Catholic Faith; Eu- 
charistic Hours by Right Rev. Ed- 
mund Gleeson, D.D., C.SS.R., Co- 
adjutor-Bishop of Maitland, con- 
tains meditations and prayers for 
six complete exercises of the Holy 
Hour (5 cents each). 

Archbishop Goodier writes the 
Foreword to A Guide to Social Serv- 
ice for Women in which various au- 
thors outline briefly the many 
branches of the work carried on by 
the Catholic Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice in London; we visit hallowed 
spots in England and Wales with 
Charles Cooksey, S.J., in his Pilgrim 
Pages, first printed in The Catholic 
Fireside; How Gertrude’s Spy Came 
to Ladywell and Fergus McGuire by 
E. M. Power, and Robin’s Victory 
and Other Stories by Agnes Blun- 
dell, are inspiring little tales, the 
first two reprinted from The Cath- 
olic Fireside. Cardinal Manning’s 
exposition of the famous Rerum 
Novarum with an introduction by 
Rev. L. O’Hea, S.J., A Pope on 
Capital and Labour, and Pitfalls in 
Science and History compiled by G. 
S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S., with Notes 
by Rev. P. de Ternant, have been re- 
issued; in the Children’s Series a 




















Child’s Life of St. Anthony of 
Padua by Teresa Lloyd has been 
added to those already written by 
the same author (5 cents each). A 
transcript of the Wireless Message 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
broadcast to the whole world Feb- 
ruary 12, 1931, is in leaflet form (2 
cents), as are crisp, clear studies of 
the Question of Cremation, Nature 
and Super-Nature and A Call to 
Youth to enroll themselves in one 
or other active Catholic Associa- 
tion (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents per 100). 

A most interesting booklet on St. 
Thomas the Apostle, by Mrs. Conor 
Maguire, is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the all 
too scanty knowledge of the life of 
St. Thomas gleaned from the Gos- 
pels, and the second with his apos- 
tolate. Questions directly concerning 
Catholic doctrine and practice are 
dealt with in The Church Built on 
a Rock, by Rev. H. A. Johnston, S.J., 
while War on God in Russia, by 
Rev. James A. Cleary, C.SS.R., M.A., 
tells of the Russian government’s 
hostile attitude toward religion, and 
of the dreadful dangers to faith and 
morals which the spread of Soviet 
doctrines will entail. Four stories 
dealing with Irish life, Dan Mur- 
phy’s Daughters, and His Choice, by 
Teresa Duggan Clarke, The Rahan- 
iska Ruby, by P. Ivers Rigney, and 
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Little Ursula of the Fine White 
Linen, by I. Porter, complete the 
output of the Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety of Ireland (5 cents each). 

How to Serve Low Mass, by Rev. 
William A. O’Brien, M.A. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 25 cents), is a 
little manual which cannot fail to be 
most valuable not only to the altar 
boy himself but also to those who 
have the duty of training him. Will 
the Scottish Church Survive?, by 
George Malcolm Thomson, asks but 
fails to answer the question of the 
future of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land (The Porpoise Press. 1s.). 
Against Hope in Hope is a copy of 
an address delivered last March in 
the Palace of the Propaganda, 
Rome, by His Excellency, Archbish- 
op Celso Costantini, D.D., Apostolic 
Delegate to China; the address is an 
eloquent appeal for the Chinese 
Missions, and is published here by 
The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, N. Y. City. International 
Conciliation for April and May con- 
tain much valuable information in 
“Studies in World Economy,” by 
Dr. Herbert Feis, and “Europe as I 
See It Today,” by William Martin 
(New York: 405 West 117th Street, 
5 cents each). The Carnegie En- 


dowment for International Peace 
publishes Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler’s Annual Report for the Year 
1930. 
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